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OEDINAEY    MEMBERS 

ON  THE   SOCIETY'S  KOLL   AT    THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  95th  SESSION. 


Life  Members  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦). 
Aesociates  are  marked  tvith  a  dagger  (+). 


Oct.  1,  1894  Alcock,  Chas.,  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  1  North 
John-street 

tNov.  14,  1904  Archer,  R.  S.,  M.D.,  A.B.  (Trinity  College, 
Dublin),  15  St.  Domtngo-grove 

tNov.   14,  1904  Archer,  Mrs.,  15  St.  Domingo-grove 

Nov.  13,  1876  Ball,  Geo.  Henry,  16  Gamhier -terrace y  Hope- 
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Ex-President 
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Oct.  7,  1895  Bramwell,  Miss,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Myrtle-street 

Oct.  31,  1892  Brown,  A.  Theodore,  The  Nunnery,  St. 
Michael's  Hamlet,  President 

Oct.  18,  1869  Brown,  J.  Campbell,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  Liverpool,  8 
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Nov.  3,  1862  Cameron,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  4  Rodney- 
street 

Oct,         1,  1894  Candlin,  W.  J.,  48  Prussm-road,  Hoylake 

March  4,  1872  Carter,  W.,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  LL.B.  (Lond.), 
F.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  78  Bodney -street,  Ex- 
President 
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Oc!^.      10,  1904  Cooke,  Bancroft,  J.'P.,  Oakhill  Lodge,  Broad 

Green-road 
Nov.      12,  1883  Daly,  Chas.,  Northern  Assurance-chambers, 

Tithebarn- street 
Dec.      10,  1883  Davey,  Wm.  J.  (Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  & 

Co.),    African-chambers,     Water-street    and 
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Nov.      28,  1892  Douglas,     Kobert     E.,     Greenfields,     Little 

Sutton 
Nov.      18,  1889  Duncan,  W.  A.,  Great  Charlotte- street 
Nov.      14,  1887  Eastley  Eichard,  7  Promenade,  Egremont 
fOct.     24,  1904  Edwards,    Mrs.    F.    W.,    7     Bertram-road, 

Sefton-park 
Oct.        5,  1891  Fletcher,  J.  H.,  17  Tarleton-street 
=«=Mar.    19,  1885  Foard,   James   Thomas,   21   Lancaster-road, 

Birkdale,  Vice-Pbesident 
Oct.       29,  1888  Forster,  Walter  P.,  17  Tarleton-street 
*Dec.    12,  1892  Gladstone,  E.,Jun.,B.C.L.,  M.A.,  FaZe-roa^, 

Woolton 
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Jan.        7,  1895  Higgins,  Miss   Maud  Longuet,  79   Bedford- 
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Nov.      12,  1894  Hoare,  Eev.  Edward  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage, 

Oak -hill-park,  Old  Swan,  Ex-President 
Oct.       30,  1893  Holt,  Alfred,  Crofton,  Sudley-road,  Aigburth 
*Dec.    14,  1862  Holt,  Eobert  Durning,  J.P.,  54  Ullet-road 
March  10,  1879  Hughes,  John  W.,  Alter  ton 
Oct.        4,  1897  Jackson,   J.   Hampden,   F.E.G.S.,  F.C.I.S., 

Westdene,  New  Brighton 
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Jan.      26,  1863  Johnson,  Eichard  C,  F.E.A.S.,  7  Stveeting- 

street 
Feb.      24,  1868  Jones,  Charles   W.,  J.P.,   Allerton   Beeches, 

Allerton 
April     29,  1889  Jones,   Morris  P.,  J.P.,  Airlie  House,  Hoy- 
lake 
Oct.         1,  1894  Jones,  J.  Stevenson,  Abercromby -square 
Feb.        4,  1895  Lawson,  George,  23  Canning -street 
Jan.      21,  1901  Lee,  Chas.  George.  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.C.P.,  11 

Princes -avenue 
Dec.      10,  1894  Lee,    John,    B.A.,    73    Temple-road,  Birken- 
head 
^Dec.    11,  1871  Leigh,  Eichmond,  M.E.C.S.,  L.8.A.,  Beitz, 

Orange  Biver  Colony,  S.  Africa 
Jan.      11,  1897  MacCunn,  Prof.  J.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  20  Croxteth- 

road 
Oct.      30,  1882  McMaster,  John  Maxwell,  19  Castle-street 
Nov.     17,  1873  Mellor,  James,  Weston,  B I undellsands 
Dec.      14,  1874  Mellor,  John,  Biitland  House,  Nicholas-road, 

Blundellsands 
Oct.      16,  1893  Moore,     J.     Murray,    M.D.,    F.E.G.S.,    51 

Canning -street,  Ex-President 
Jan.      31,  1898  Monsarrat,  Keith  W.,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S.E.,  11 

Bodney-street 
March    6,  1882  Morton,  George  Henry,  14  Grove-park 
^'•Oct.     21,  1867  Muspratt,  E.  K.,  Seaforth  Hall,  Seaforth 
Nov.     26,  1900  Narramore,    Edward   G.,   L.D.S.,    Eng.,   48 

Canning -street,  Hon.  Secretary 
Oct.         1,  1894  Nevins,  J.  Ernest,  M.B.,  Lond.,  32  Princes- 
avenue 
Jan.        7,  1895  Nevins,  Victor  E.  E.,  32  Princes -avenue 
Nov.       2,  1896  ^e^ton,A\iYedWillia.m,U.A., The Athenceuniy 

Hon.  Librarian 
Oct.        2,  1899  Ogden,  W.  B.,  16  Howard-drive,  Cressington 
Nov.        2,  1885  Oulton,  William,  J.P.,  Hillside,  Gateacre,  and 
Albert-btiildings,  22  Preesons-rotc 


Oct.         1,  1894  Parry,    Joseph,    C.E.,    Woodbury,   Waterloo- 
park,  Waterloo 
Nov.      14,  1904  Paterson,  Rev.  F.  G.,  Prescot 
Nov.        4,  1861  Philip,  Thomas  D.,  Weldon,  Bidston 
=^'Nov.    17,  1851  Redish,  Joseph  Carter,  Lyceum,  Bold-street 
Oct.       31,  1881  Rennie,  J.  W.,  126  Boslyn-street,  St.  MichaeVs 

Hamlet 
Jan.       22,  1872  Russell,    Sir    Edward,    Daily    Post    Office, 

Victoria- street,  Ex-Pkesident 
Oct.       15,  1894  Rutherford,  Arthur,  B.A.,  41  Castle-street 
Nov.      12,  1883  Rutherford,  WiUiam  Watson  (Messrs.  Miller, 
Peel,  Hughes,  Rutherford  &  Co.),  41  Castk- 
street 
Dec.      12,  1892  Rye,  Miss  Ellen  L.,  Bedford  College,  Bedford- 
street 
March  19,  1866  Sephton,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  90  Hushis son-street 
Oct.       15,  1883  Sephton,  Mrs.,  90  Hushis  son- street 
Oct.      18,  1897  Shelley,  Roland  J.  A.,  Seymour-road,  Broad- 
green 
Oct        31,  1898  Sims,  Rev.  W.  E.,  A.K.C.L.,  The  Vicarage, 

Aighurth,  Ex-Pkesident 
Nov.        2,  1903  Sims,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  The  Vicarage,  Aighurth 
April       4,  1870  Smith,  James,  37  North  John-street 
Feb.      23,  1863  Smith,  J.  Simm,  4  Bramley-hill,  Croydon 
Nov.      18,  1878  Steel,    Richard,    J.P.,   18   Hachins-hey,    Ex- 
President 
fOct.     10,  1904  Symes,  Chas.,  Ph.D.,  53  Canning -street 
-Feb.    19,  1865  Taylor,    John     Stopford,     M.D.,    Aberdeen, 

F.R.G.S.,  6  Grove-park,  Liverpool 
Oct.         4,  1897  Thomas,  A.  P.,  LL.D.,  8  Harrington-street 
Oct.       21,  1878  Thompson,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  Lond.  and  Victoria, 

19  Castle-street,  Hon.  Treasurer 
Jan.       25,  1892  Turton,  William,  13  Mulgrave- street 
Jan.      23,  1905  Trew,  Percy,  38  Russell-road,  Sefton  Park 
Nov.     30,  1896  Wesley,    Rev.    Edmund    Alfred,    M.A.,    93 
Chatham- street,  Ex-President 
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Nov.        4,  1901  Wesley,  Mrs.,  93  Chatham- street 

April       1,  1901  Wilberforce,    Prof.    L.    E.,    6    Ashfield-road, 

Aighurth 
fOct.      9,  1905  J.  H.  Wilde,  6  Woodland-grove,  Dacre  Hill, 

Bock  Ferry 
Nov.     17,  1884  Wortley,  Wm.,  Walton  Grange,  Walton 
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HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

LIMITED    TO    FIFTY. 

1.— 1865  Sir   Edward   J.   Keed,   K.C.B.,  F.E.S.,  Hextahle, 

Dartford,  Kent 
2.-1865  Cuthbert    CoUingwood,    M.A.,    M.B.,    F.L.S.,   69 

Great  Bussell-street,  London,  W.C. 
3. — 1870  Lord  Avebury,  F.E.S.,  etc.,  2  St.  James  s  square, 

London 
4.— 1870  Professor  Sir  Henry  E.  Eoscoe,  F.K.S.,  etc.,  Owens 

College,  Manchester 
5._1870  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  etc.,  The 

Camp,  Sunny  side,  Berks. 
6.— 1870  The  Eev.  Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  LL.D.,  Virginia 

Waters,  Berks.,  Ex-President 
7._1877  The    Earl    of    Crawford    and    Balcarres,    F.E.S., 
Foreign    Secretary  of  E.A.S.,  etc.,  9  Gros- 
venor-square,  London 
8.— 1877  Albert  C.  L.  Giinther,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.E.S., 

Kew 
9. — 1877  Dr.  Leidy,  Academy  of  Science,  Philadelphia 
10. — 1877  Dr.     Franz     Steindachner,    Eoyal    and    Imperial 

Museum,  Vienna 
11.— 1881  The  Eev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

F.E.M.S.,  Ingleside,  Lee,  London,  S.E. 
12. — 1897  Henry    Longuet    Higgins,     75     Gunter stone-road, 

West  Kensington,  London,  W. 
13.— 1899  Eev.  G.  H.   Eendall,   M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Charterhouse 

School,  Godalming,  Ex-President 
14.— 1901  Eev.    Walter     William     Skeat,     Litt.D.,    LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  Professor   of   Anglo-Saxon, 
Cambridge,  since  1878,  2  Salisbury  Villas, 
Cambridge 
15.-1903  E.  Davies,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  28  Chapel-street 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

LIYEKPOOL 
LITERAKY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


NINETY-FIFTH   SESSION,   1905-06. 


EoYAL  Institution,  Liverpool. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Koyal  Institution,  on  9th  October,  1905. 

Eev.  W.  E.  Sims,  A.K.C.L.,  President,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  following  Keport  of  the  retiring  Council  was  read 
and  adopted  :— 

REPORT. 

The  Council  has  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Society 
the  Annual  Eeport  for  the  Ninety-fourth  Session,  1904-5. 

In  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  the  Society,  as 
amended  in  September,  1904,  the  meetings  were  reduced 
in  number  from  fourteen  to  ten,  including  the  Annual 
Meeting,  at  which  the  President,  the  Eev.  W.  E.  Sims, 
A.K.C.L.,  delivered  an  address  on  "Later  Victorian 
Literature,"  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  address  on 
"Early  Victorian  Literature,"  delivered  by  him  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 


XV 

Many  of  the  papers  read  during  the  Session  were  of 
conspicuous  literary  merit,  and  the  programme  included  a 
considerable  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
that  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society. 

It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  the  Council  is  obliged 
to  report  a  diminution  in  the  attendance  of  members,  the 
average,  as  compared  with  the  previous  Session,  showing 
a  decline,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  arrested  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  Society's  publications  for  the  year  were  issued  in 
eight  pamphlet  parts,  comprising  a  selection  of  papers 
read,  lists  of  members  and  officers  of  the  Society,  and  a 
resume  of  the  meetings  held  during  the  Session. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  is  the  most 
venerable  intellectual  association  in  Liverpool,  its  origin 
dating  from  the  reign  of  King  George  III,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  foundation  of  a  University  in  our  midst, 
the  establishment  of  many  other  societies  interested  in 
literature  and  science,  and  the  development  of  educational 
advantages,  still  renders  important  services  to  culture  of 
a  kind  that  would  be  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  The 
Council  concludes  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope 
that  all  members  of  the  Society  will  attend  its  meetings 
with  regularity,  and  use  their  influence  to  increase  its 
membership,  and  extend  its  usefulness  by  introducing 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  submitted  and  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
session :  — Vice-President,  Mr.  James  T.  Foard.  Hon. 
Treasurer — Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  B.A.,  re-elected.  Hon. 
Librarian— Mr.  A.  W.  Newton,  M.A.,  re-elected.  Hon. 
Secretary— Mr.  Edward  G.  Narramore,  L.D.S.,  Eng.,  re- 
elected. 
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The  following  members  were  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Council  in  place  of  three  retiring  members  : — Mr.  E.  J.  A. 
Shelley,  Mr.  J.  M.  McMaster  and  Eev.  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. 

The  retiring  President,  Eev.  W.  E.  Sims,  A.K.C.L., 
then  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the  President  elect, 
Mr.  A.  Theodore  Brown.  The  President  then  delivered 
his  Address  entitled  '*  Tasso's  Gerumlemme  Liberata :  a 
Counter-Eeformation  Epic." 

OEDINAEY  MEETINGS. 

I.  23rd  October,  1905.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Theo- 
dore Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Very  Eev.  C.  W. 
Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Cyne- 
wulf,  a  representative  poet  of  Ninth  Century  England." 
Eichard  J.  Lloyd,  D.Lit.,  opened  the  discussion  following 
the  paper. 

II.  13th  November,  1905.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Hampden 
Jackson,  F.E.G.S.,  E.C.I. S.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
*' Temple  Eevenues  in  the  Ancient  World"  (illustrated). 
Eichard  Caton,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  opened  the  discussion 
which  followed. 

III.  27th  November,  1905.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Lee,  B.A., 
read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Lancashire  Sunday:  a  Study 
of  Leisure." 

IV.  nth  December,  1905.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Dr.  J.  Murray 
Moore,  F.E.G.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Sydney  Smith, 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's."  Eev.  W.  E.  Sims,  A.K.C.L.,  opened 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  James  T.  Foard  made  a  communication  incidental 
of    some    reminiscences    of     Charles    Dickens'    Amateur 
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Theatricals  and  their  performance  for  the  benefit  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Sheridan  Knowles;  and  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Art  and  Literary  Guild.  Mr.  Foard  also 
showed  an  autograph  note  of  Charles  Dickens,  as  the 
Guild  Manager,  to  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  who  played 
"  Mrs.  Quickly,"  in  TJie  Merry   Wives  of  Windsfn-. 

V.  22nd  January,  1906.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Rev.  Principal 
Lancelot,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Moral 
Function  of  the  State."  Rev.  E.  A.  Wesley,  M.A., 
opened  the  discussion. 

VI.  12th  February.  1906.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore*  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Roland  J.  A. 
Shelley,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Cromwell  in  Lancashire." 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  map. 

VIL  26th  February,  1906.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Richard 
Steel,  J. P.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Imagination ;  as  a 
factor  in  the  life-history  of  men  and  animals."  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Green  opened  the  discussion  following. 

VIII.  12th  March,  1906.  The  President,  Mr.  A. 
Theodore  Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Keith  W. 
Monsarrat,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  read  a  paper  entitled 
*' Paracelsus."  William  Carter,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.C.P.. 
opened  the  discussion  following. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  F.R.A.S.,  referred  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Canon  Tristram,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society. 

IX.  26th  March,  1906.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Theo- 
dore Brown,  occupied  the  chair.  In  accordance  with  the 
Laws  of  the  Society,  the  special  business  of  the  meeting 
being  the  election  of  the  President  for  the  next  session. 
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Mr.  James  T.  Foard,  Vice-President,  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Mr.  Kobert  Gladstone,  Jun.,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Rational  Morality  :  is  it  teachable  ?  " 

The  Society  held  a  Dinner  on  8th  February,  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Theodore  Brown, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  P.O., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  present  as  guest  of  the  Society. 
Amongst  other  toasts,  the  following  were  honoured  : — 
"  Our  Guests,"  proposed  by  the  President ;  responded  to 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury  and  Prof.  Forsyth, 
Sc.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  "  Parliament,"  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
T.  Foard,  responded  to  by  Mr.   Samuel  Smith,  ex-M.P. 

Miss  Evelyn  Jackson  and  Miss  Irene  Hawkes  con- 
tributed to  the  programme  of  music. 

Associates  elected  during  the  Session. 

Mr.  W.  Lyon  Blease,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilde,  and  Miss 
Mary  Hickson. 

The  attendances  during  the  session  were  as  follows  : — 
Annual  Meeting— 35 ;  60,  116,  28,  39,  34,  103,  39,  34,  40. 


TASSO'S   GERUSALEMME   LIBERATA, 
BY  A.  THEODORE  BROWN, 

PBE8IDBNT. 

]3y  common  consent  this  is  not  a  poetical  age ;  it  is  hardly 
beginning  to  be  a  religious  one.  And  yet,  for  some  years 
past,  one  poet  at  least,  and  he  a  religious  poet,  has 
obtained  an  ever-growing  band  of  readers,  who  are  un- 
deterred by  a  gulf  of  more  than  five  hundred  years  from 
trying  to  come  at  the  thought  and  catch  the  allusions, 
often  obscure  past  recovery,  of  a  singer  not  of  their  own 
tongue,  and  a  believer  to  whose  formal  faith  many  of  them 
do  not  subscribe.  I  chanced  to  be  at  Oxford  some  weeks 
ago,  when  two  eminent  Dante  scholars  discussed  this 
remarkable  vogue  of  the  Diriiia  Commedia  among  English 
readers.  They  cited  in  proof  a  hundred  published  transla- 
tions of  the  entire  poem,  or  portions  of  it,  into  English. 
But  they  deemed  the  movement  religious,  more  than 
literary  or  linguistic.  Dante  had  become  a  sort  of  cult; 
Dante  Societies  flourished  in  all  directions ;  the  great  body 
of  their  members  ended,  as  they  began — with  Dante — 
not  caring  for  acquaintance  with  other  Italian  writers. 
Surely  this  is  a  strange  condition  of  things. 

Be  it  conceded  that  Dante  was  at  once  the  founder  and 
chief  ornament  of  Italian  literature,  he  is  followed  by 
several  names  of  only  less  importance  than  his  own.  And 
though  the  dialect  that  Dante  rendered  classic  is  the 
Tuscan,  Florence  was  not  to  be  the  most  brilliant  centre 
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of  the  poets  to  come.  At  least  one  other  Italian  city 
has  surpassed  it  in  a  direct  influence  on  English  poetry. 
For  generations  Ferrara  was  the  head-quarters  of  epic  and 
romance,  culminating  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 
But  to-night  I  propose  rather  to  ask  your  hearing  for  the 
story  of  the  Genisalemme  TJberata,  the  last  of  the  master- 
pieces dedicated  in  succession  to  the  ducal  house  of  Este. 
To  my  thinking  this  swan  song  of  the  counter  Reformation 
has  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  If  Milton  borrowed 
from  it  in  many  a  passage  of  Paradise  Lost,  we,  too,  may 
do  well  to  con  it  over. 

Born  at  Sorrento,  in  1544,  Torquato  Tasso  was  the  son 
of  Bernardo  Tasso,  of  Bergamo,  a  minor  poet,  whose 
neat  MS.  is  seen  to-day  at  the  university  library  of 
Ferrara.  His  mother  was  a  beautiful  Neapolitan  of  good 
family.  Perhaps  her  warm  southern  blood  determined  the 
supersensitiveness  of  the  young  poet,  while  the  ease  of 
composition  came  from  paternal  habit.  At  one-and-twenty 
we  find  him  with  an  author's  established  reputation, 
attached  to  the  singularly  brilliant  court  of  Ferrara,  where 
the  last  of  the  dukes  had  begun  his  long  reign.  These 
dukes,  as  a  shrewd  looker-on  remarked,*  were  among  the 
least  of  princes,  but  they  so  ordered  their  affairs  as  to  be 
counted  among  the  great  ones.  Alfonso  II  seemed  to  lack 
nothing  in  the  mastery  of  his  craft.  A  soldier,  and  a 
tireless  diplomatist,  he  was  equally  finished  in  all  the  arts 
of  grandeur  and  good  taste.  Nor  did  he  neglect  religion. 
The  Estensi  counted  two  saints  and  three  cardinals  (quite 
otherwise  than  saints),  in  the  family  tree.  They  had 
inclined  to  liberal  opinions  till  the  Duchess  Renee  or 
Renata,  daughter  of  the  most  Christian  king  of  France, 
had   declared  herself  a  follower  of   Calvin.     The  matter 

*  Orazio  della  Rena,  Secretary  of  the  Florentine  Legation  at  Ferrara,  iu 
1589. 
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Glided  in  her  open  rupture  with  the  Duke  Ercole  II,  her 
husband,  who  felt  himself  bound  to  send  her  back  to 
France.  Ferrara  was  feudatory  to  the  Pope,  and  there- 
fore politics  determined  the  impracticability  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Alfonso  II,  Tasso's  duke,  while  well-satisfied 
to  be  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  France,  was 
careful  not  to  imitate  the  independence  of  her  opinions. 
The  council  of  Trent  had  put  an  end  to  the  flux  of  doctrine 
within  the  fold  of  the  one  church.  Ferrara,  the  city  of 
Savonarola,  accepted  the  dictates  of  Rome,  and  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  counter  Reformation.  The  Duke,  we 
are  told,  went  to  mass  daily,  and  swelled  visibly  with  pride 
as  he  passed  down  the  double  file  of  bowing  nobles,  whose 
attendance  on  these  occasions  was  compulsory.  As  for 
TasBO,  he,  too,  after  questionings  of  his  own,  was  a  good 
Catholic.  He  looked  back  regretfully  to  the  time  when 
Christendom  was  at  one  within  her  own  borders,  and 
ready  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  beyond  them.  The  same 
enemy  remained.  For  a  century  the  Turk  had  held  Con- 
stantinople. Again  and  again  in  the  poet's  life-time  lie 
had  threatened  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  still  possessed 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Was  it  to  be  so  for 
ever,  or  might  not  rather  a  new  and  greater  crusade  weld 
Christendom  together  again,  and  redeem  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  the  Mahometan  ? 

In  order  to  look  forward  to  such  a  high  emprise,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  look  back  to  what  had  been  done  in  the 
days  of  old.  If  the  spirit  of  the  first  Crusade  could  be 
revived,  nothing  was  impossible.  And  so  Tasso  determined 
to  tell  its  story,  and  to  commend  it  with  all  the  graces  of 
his  most  finished  verse.  We  are  told  that  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  task  by  laborious  historical  studies,  but  his 
lapses  from  the  historic  to  the  fabulous  occur  in  every 
page.     He  tells  the  story  in  a  way  that  his  own  generation 
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could  understand.  The  heroes  are  described  as  men  of 
like  passions  with  themselves.  In  especial,  the  emotion  of 
love  is  allowed  fantastic  play,  according  to  our  notions. 
He  makes  his  warriors,  unsafe  even  in  the  battlefield,  meet 
the  enchantress  everywhere.  He,  the  mad  lover  of  the 
unattainable  princess  (if  the  attachment  of  Tasso  and 
Leonora  be  not  itself  a  fable),  knew  only  too  well  that 
self-conquest  and  the  strenuous  life  could  alone  achieve 
anything.  But  there  is  little  if  any  direct  moralising. 
The  temper  remains  Italian,  and  therefore  warmly  human. 
The  heavenly  muse  is  invoked  for  inspiration,  but  pardon 
is  asked  in  advance,  if  the  poet  should  embroider  the 
truth  with  his  own  flourishes,  and  now  and  then  fill  the 
page  with  adornments  that  the  muse  would  not  own  as 
hers.  His  excuse  is,  that  the  world  would  run  after  soft 
and  sweet  verse,  and  so  be  won  to  his  serious  theme,  much 
as  a  child  gulps  down  its  medicine  if  the  edge  of  its  cup  be 
smeared  with  treacle.* 

In  a  stately  dedication  to  Alfonso  II :  Surely,  says 
Tasso,  all  Christendom  will  one  day  be  at  peace  within 
itself,  and  will  have  navies  and  cavalry  free  to  wrest  from 
the  Turk  his  chief  prize.  Surely,  w^hen  that  day  comes, 
Alfonso  will  have  command  on  land  or  sea,  and  emulate 
the  deeds  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Till  then,  let  him  listen 
and  prepare. 

Godfrey,  who  often  reminds  us  of  the  Tennysonian 
Arthur,  or  Yirgilian  Mneas,  is  the  great  captain  who, 
with  religious  sword,  rescued  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ, 
while  the  armies   of  Asia   and   Libya   leagued   with   the 

*  Cos!  all'  egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soavi  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso  : 
Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  ei  beve, 
E  dall'  inganno  suo  vita  rioeve. 

I.  §  3 

This  is  neater  than  Lucretius  I,  936-942,     Probably  the  figure  may  be 
traced  yet  further  back. 
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infernal  powers  against  him  in  vain  ;  for  the  powers  of 
heaven  were  with  him ;  under  its  banners  he  disciplined  his 
ill-ordered  followers.  Already,  when  the  scene  opens,  the 
Christian  host  had  spent  six  years  on  Eastern  soil.  Nicoea 
had  been  carried  by  assault;  Antioch  by  stratagem;  Tortosa 
was  stormed.     Operations  were  then  stayed  by  winter. 

Toward  spring  the  heavenly  messenger  Gabriel  chides 
Godfrey  for  the  delay  in  marching  on  Jerusalem.  At  his 
instance,  Godfrey  summons  his  peers  and  declares  the 
time  ripe  for  forward  action.  Peter  the  Hermit  presses 
the  appeal  home,  and  nominates  Godfrey  as  captain 
general,  who  is  acclaimed  by  rank  and  file.  He  orders  a 
review  of  all  the  troops  for  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

As  they  deploy  into  the  field,  we  are  told  the  numbers 
of  each  band,  the  name  of  their  leader,  and  their  place  of 
origin.  It  is  a  roll  call  of  great  and  little.  France  and 
Normandy,  Orange  and  Poggio,  Carinthia  and  the  Low 
Countries,  England  and  Ireland  send  their  complements. 
Greece  contributes  a  bare  two  hundred  men,  on  which  the 
poet  bursts  out: — 

'•'  0  sin,  O  shame,  O  Greece  accurst  alone ! 
Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast? 
Yet  eatest  thou  an  idle  looker  on,  • 
And  glad  attendest  which  side  won  or  lost: 
Now  if  thou  be  a  bondslave  vile  become 
No  wrong  is  that,  but  God's  most  righteous  doom.f 

(Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne). 

*  O  vergogna,  O  misfatto  !  or  non  avesti 
Tu,  Grecia,  quelle  guerre  a  te  vicine? 
£  pur  quasi  a  spettacola  sedesti, 
Lenta  aspettando  de'  grand'  atti  il  fine. 
Or  se  tu  se'  vil  serva,  e  il  tuo  servaggio 
(Non  ti  lagnar)  giustizia  e  non  oltraggio. 

I,  §  51. 

t  Renderings  niarked  (F)  are  from  Edward  Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne; 
■or  the  Becovery  of  Jerusalem,  edition  printed  1687.  The  original  edition 
appeared  in  1600. 
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Last  marches  a  band  of  gentleman  adventurers,  the 
Imperial  Yeomen  of  the  first  Crusade,  numbering  many 
distinguished  names,  but  all  to  be  outmatched  by  the 
youth  Kinaldo. 

Full  as  is  the  catalogue  of  the  forces  allied  under 
Godfrey's  command,  the  figures  are  confused.  They  seem 
to  add  up  to  8,066  horsemen,  1,000  or  more  English 
archers,  and  22,000  other  infantry,  making  a  grand  total 
upwards  of  31,000  fighting  men.  Their  historic  leaders 
find  mention  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  After  Godfrey  him- 
self come  the  veteran  Eaymond  of  Toulouse,  the  ever 
crafty  Bohemond,  who  lingers  in  his  new  got  kingdom 
of  Antioch,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  prime  mover  of  the 
Crusade,  and  director  of  Godfrey's  conscience.  To  other 
names  Tasso  gives  prominence  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
Guelfo  or  Guelph  was  an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Este. 
Frequent  allusion  is  therefore  made  to  his  high  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  chiefs.  Unfortunately  he  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  reach  Palestine  for  some  years  after  the 
events  in  which,  according  to  the  poem,  he  is  made  to  play 
a  part.  Anachronism,  however,  was  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  compliment  to  Alfonso  II.  A  much  less  shadowy 
figure  is  Tancred,  "in  whose  accomplished  character," 
declares  Gibbon,  "we  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect 
knight,  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  the 
generous  sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man  far  better 
than  the  base  philosophy  or  the  base  religion  of  the 
times."  This  genuine  hero  was  also  a  forefather  of  the 
poet's  patron,  Alfonso  :  and  yet  he  is  not  allowed  quite  the 
first  place  in  the  reader's  concern.  That  is  reserved  for 
Einaldo,  an  apocryphal  personage  w^ho,  nevertheless,  had 
become  well  established  by  poetical  tradition  as  a  forebear 
of  this  same  ancient  house  of  Este.  Tasso  had  formed  his 
'prentice  hand  on  a  poem  bearing  the  title  of  Einaldo.     Of 
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the  troop  of  adventurers,  he  is  the  youngest,  the  swiftest, 
the  most  irresistible,  but,  as  the  sequel  shews,  far  from  the 
most  perfect. 

=-His  fruit  is  ripe  soon  as  his  blossoms  spring, 
Armed,  a  Mars  might  coyest  Venus  move, 
And,  if  disarm'd,  then  God  himself  of  love.     (F.) 

The  great  review  over,  Godfrey  dismisses  his  army 
with  orders  to  stir  betimes  next  day  for  the  march  on  to 
Jerusalem.  He  himself,  as  his  way  is,  broods  sleepless 
over  his  plans. 

Meanwhile,  the  poet  carries  us  within  the  city  walls. 
In  contrast  with  the  high  sounding  names  of  great  lords 
and  the  movements  of  tens  of  thousands  of  armed  men,  a 
humble  pair  of  Christians,  great  only  in  their  faith,  compel 
our  attention.  Their  steadfastness  wins  our  sympathy, 
and  our  religious  partisanship  is  inflamed  against  their 
Mahometan  persecutors.  Artistically,  some  such  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the 
reader  may  drift  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  contest,  and  end 
by  admiring  where  he  is  meant  to  condemn,  as  in  the 
classical  instance  of  Milton's  Satan. 

Instigated  by  Ismeno  (priest  and  wizard),  the  king, 
Aladin,  carries  off  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  from  its 
Christian  shrine,  and  places  it  in  a  mosque  to  serve 
as  a  charm  against  the  attacks  of  the  Frankish  army 
without  the  walls.  On  the  following  night  it  dis- 
appears. Whether  abstracted  by  human  or  superhuman 
agency  the  poet  is  not  clear,  making  the  equivocal 
comment. 

*  L'eta  precorse  e  la  speranza,  e  presti 
Pareano  i  fior    quaudo  ii'usciro  i  f rutti ; 
Se'l  miri  fulminar  nell'  arme  avvolto 
Marte  lo  stimi ;  Amor  se  scopre  il  volto. 

I,  §  58. 
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*  And  whether  this  were  act  of  mortal  hand 

Or  else  the  prince  of  heaven's  eternal  pleasure 
As  yet  conjecture  hath  not  fully  scanned ; 
By  godliness  let  us  this  action  measure, 
And  truth  of  purest  faith  will  fitly  prove 
That  this  rare  grace  came  down  from  heaven  above.     (F.) 

It  is  surely  typical  of  the  counter  Keformation,  where 
evidence  of  the  facts  is  doubtful,  to  assume  a  miraculous 
explanation. 

Aladin,  enraged  at  what  had  occurred,  meditates  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Christians  within  the  walls,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  guilty  party.  To  save  her 
fellows,  the  beautiful  and  saintly  Sofronia  lays  informa- 
tion against  herself.  She  is  promptly  condemned  to  the 
stake,  whereon  her  lover,  Olindo,  comes  forward  to  share 
the  death  penalty  with  her.  At  the  last  moment  they  are 
both  rescued  by  the  arrival  and  compassion  of  Clorinda. 

Tasso  makes  scene  follow  quickly  on  scene.  We  are 
back  again  at  Godfrey's  camp,  when  an  embassy  from  the 
king  of  Egypt  arrives  in  the  persons  of  Alete  and  Argante. 
Their  orations  are  models  of  specious  and  high  mettled 
eloquence  respectively.  In  the  end,  Argante  proclaims 
war  and  open  defiance  on  behalf  of  his  master,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  makes  haste  to  join  the  fighting  line  under 
Aladin  of  Jerusalem. 

With  the  opening  of  the  third  book  the  reader's  pulse 
quickens  as  the  trumpet  sounds  the  advance,  and  Godfrey's 
army  moves  forward  with  elastic  step  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning.  As  the  sun's  rays  begin  to  strike  hotly,  Jeru- 
salem comes  into  sight,  and  is  instantly  saluted  by  the 
shout  of  a  thousand  voices.      The  lines   that   follow    are 

*  Ch'incerta  fama  »;  ancor,  se  cio  s'ascriva 
Ad  arte  umana,  od  a  mirabile  opra  ; 
Ben  e  picta,  che  la  pictade  e'l  zelo 
Uman  cedendo,  autor  sen  creda  11  ciclo. 

II,  §  3. 


unsurpassed  throughout  the  entire  poem.  The  elation  of 
the  warrior  leaps  through  them,  but  only  to  be  immedi- 
ately overtaken  by  the  self -abasing  rapture  of  the  pilgrim. 
We  are  carried  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  singer's  inspira- 
tion and  never  quite  reach  it  again.  If  it  be  an  artistic 
blemish  to  put  the  climax  of  emotion  so  much  nearer  the 
start  than  the  completion,  that  is  the  way  surely  in  the 
life  experience  of  most  of  us. 

*  Jerusalem  (behold)  appeared  in  sight 
Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy 
Jerusalem  with  merry  noise  they  greet, 
With  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  sweet.     (F.) 

To  the  exultation  of  that  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  city, 
we  are  told,  there  succeeded  the  depth  of  contrition  and 
loving  reverence.  Hardly  dare  the  warriors  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  spot  where  Christ  had  dwelt,  and  died,  and  risen 
again.  The  bated  accents  and  choking  sobs  of  a  company 
at  once  joyous  and  tearful  make  a  humming  sound  like 
the  stirring  of  leaves  in  a  great  wood.  Each  man  bares  his 
feet,  the  chiefs  setting  the  example ;  crest  and  plume  are 
doffed  from  their  heads,  and  all  pride  from  their  hearts, 
while  hot  tears  gush  forth.  And  yet,  as  if  he  could  not 
weep  enough,  each  chid  himself  to  his  Lord,  in  words  that 
tingle  in  the  warm  Italian,  but  sound  clumsy  in  any 
translation. 

Tasso,  though  not  a  Ferrarese  by  birth,  enables  us  to 
realise  the  waves  of  religious  revival  which  swept  over 
Ferrara  from  time  to  time,  as  for  instance,  under  the 
preaching  of  San  Bernardino  of  Siena. 

But  again  a  change.  From  the  devotee  crusaders  we 
pass  to  the  sentry  on  the  walls  of  the  fated  city.     The 

*  Ecco  apparir  Gerusalem  si  vede 
Ecco  additar  Gerusalem  si  scorge; 
Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 
Gerusalemme  salutar  si  sente. — III,  §  3. 
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cloud  of  dust  rolls  nearer,  flashing  with  men  and  horses 
and  bright  steel.  He  gives  the  alarm.  Forthwith,  women 
and  children,  the  old  and  the  weak,  hasten  to  the  shelter 
of  the  mosques,  while  the  able-bodied  seize  arms  and  take 
up  their  stations.  We  see  the  king,  Aladin,  go  the  round 
of  the  walls,  and  then,  from  his  seat  within  a  lofty  tower, 
look  out  on  the  battle-ground  below.  He  has  at  his  side, 
Erminia,  daughter  of  the  dead  king  of  Antioch,  to  point 
out  the  leaders  of  the  invading  host.  All  are  familiar  to 
her;  for  has  she  not  been  the  prisoner  of  Tancred,  and 
can  she  forget  his  treatment  ?  The  phrase  is  equivocal ; 
the  anger  she  simulates  thinly  veils  her  real  feeling 
toward  the  hero.  Meanwhile,  hostilities  have  commenced, 
as  often  in  real  warfare,  with  a  convoy  affair.  Frankish 
raiders  drive  in  some  flocks  and  herds  from  the  country- 
side, only  to  be  cut  off  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  The  officer 
commanding  it  is  Clorinda.  None  of  Tasso's  dramatis 
persoiKE  is  less  historical  than  this  lady,  who  is  represented 
as  suppressing  the  gentler  instincts  of  her  sex  and  doing 
battle  with  the  best.  Such  a  character,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  not  to  be  found  among  a  Mahometan  people  like  the 
Saracens.  But  the  picture  of  one,  splendid  with  all  the 
beauty  of  womanhood,  and  aglow  with  the  ambition  of  the 
sterner  sex,  had  been  seen  in  the  Italian  renascence,  and, 
more  than  once,  among  members  of  the  Estense  family. 
I  take  it  that  the  figure  of  Clorinda  stands  for  this  ideal. 

To  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  convoy  comes  Tancred, 
and  tilts  a  lance  at  the  leader  of  the  attack.  The  buckle 
snapped,  Clorinda's  "helmet  falls  back,  loosening  her  gold 
hair  to  the  wind. 

Tancred  is  amazed  as  he  recognizes  the  object  of  his 
hopeless  passion.  Half  dazed,  he  allows  himself  to  be 
well  belaboured  by  her  strong  arm  before  inviting  her  to 
single  combat  aside  from  the  general  hurly  burly.     She 
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agrees ;  but,  with  an  extravagance  not  a  little  trying  to  the 
sedate  reader,  he  offers  her  his  defenceless  heart  to  strike 
at.  Before  she  makes  out  his  drift,  they  are  parted  by  a 
wave  of  lesser  combatants.  The  melee  becomes  general. 
Many  a  passage  at  arms  is  described,  notably  one  in  which 
Dudone,  commander  of  the  troop  of  gentleman  adven- 
turers, falls  at  the  hand  of  Argante,  the  recent  envoy,  a 
Circassian  by  birth,  the  bravest,  but  withal,  the  most 
truculent  of  the  Saracen  champions.  The  beardless 
Kinaldo,  enraged  at  the  manner  of  his  leader's  death, 
calls  on  his  comrades  to  follow,  and  attempts  to  rush  the 
city  gate.  To  his  chagrin,  Godfrey  calls  off  his  men, 
deeming  that  enough  had  been  done  for  one  day.  Dudone 
is  given  a  soldier's  funeral,  Godfrey  saying  thrilling  words 
of  farewell,  which,  unfortunately,  are  spoilt  by  Fairfax's 
translation.* 

The  losses  of  the  fight  are  not  for  nothing ;  the  great 
chief  has  made  his  observations  of  the  stronghold  to  be 
captured.  Before  an  attack  is  pressed  home,  he  sees, 
timber  must  be  provided  for  battering-rams  and  other 
siege  ordnance  of  those  times,  when  siege  operations  still 
resembled  those  at  Saguntum,  recorded  by  Livy. 

•  Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  BuUoigne  is  not  yet  superseded  as  a  rendering 
of  Tasso's  Gerusaleinme  Liberata.  It  is  a  piece  of  sounding  Elizabethan 
English,  a  paraphrasfe  often  rather  than  a  translation,  although  stanza 
answers  for  stanza  throughout.  Biat  it  is  apt  to  break  down  at  the  finest 
passages,  and  it  does  so  here  in  Godfrey's  valedictory  words  to  Dudone. 
Thus :  III,  69  reads  :— 

Our  loss,  not  thine,  provokes  these  plaints  and  tears, 

For  when  we  lost  thee,  then  our  ship  her  mast. 
Our  chariot  lost  her  wheels,  their  points  our  spears, 

The  bird  of  conquest  her  chief  feather  cast ; 
But  though  thy  death  far  from  our  army  bears 
Her  chiefest  earthly  aid,  in  heaven  yet  plast 
Thou  will  procure  us  help  Divine,  so  reaps 
He  that  sows  goodly  sorrow,  joy  by  heaps. 
Here  the  ship  and  mast,  chariot  and  wheels,  points  and  spears,  bird  and 
feather,  the  reaping  and  sowing,  the  goodly  sorrow  and  joy  by  heaps,  are 
gratuitous  interpolations  of  Fairfax's. 
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You  will  have  noticed  the  poet's  skill  in  presenting  the 
situation  from  different  aspects.  He  now  shifts  the  contest 
from  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem  to  the  infernal  council 
hall  of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  grandiose  and  gloomy 
stanzas  of  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  canto  may  be  briefly 
passed  over;  for  we  must  avoid  the  temptation  of  tracing 
the  many  lines  which  anticipate  the  Paradise  Losi  of  our 
own  John  Milton. 

The  members  of  the  infernal  council  are  bidden  to 
frustrate,  whether  by  force  or  fraud,  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  host  To  that  common  end  they  separate  and 
fly  abroad.  One  presents  himself  to  Idraote,  ruler  of 
Damascus,  already  deep  in  the  black  art,  and  a  bitter 
hater  of  the  western  invader.  Prompted  thus,  Idraote 
devotes  his  niece  Armida  to  the  bewitchment,  if  possible, 
of  Godfrey,  or,  if  he  should  prove  impregnable,  of  his 
lieutenants.  She  accepts  the  mission,  eager  to  devote  her 
beauty  to  the  confusion  of  the  enemies  of  her  faith  and 
country.  Like  Spenser's  Duessa  she  is  full  of  guile,  type 
at  once  of  a  false  religion  and  of  fleshliness.  But  there 
is  this  difference.  While  Duessa's  outward  fair  seeming  is 
put  to  shame,  and  she  is  shewn  unspeakably  foul  within, 
Armida  is  exquisite  to  the  end,  even  when  vanquished. 
We  thus  see  the  difference  between  the  Puritanism  of 
Spenser  and  the  spirit  of  the  counter  Keformation  em- 
bodied in  Tasso. 

Telling  an  ingenious  tale  of  distress,  she  appears  in 
the  Frankish  camp,  and  is  conducted  to  Godfrey's  tent  by 
his  younger  brother  Eustace,  who  at  once  takes  her  part. 
She  asks  Godfrey  for  a  guard  of  ten  of  his  chosen  warriors 
to  help  her  in  regaining  her  rightful  throne  of  Damascus. 
Their  aid,  with  that  of  the  people,  already  well  inclined, 
would  suffice  to  win  her  back  her  own,  and  she  would  then 
gratefully   cede   her  rights  to  Godfrey.     To  her  personal 
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blandishments  Godfrey  is  proof,  but  he  is  tempted  by 
policy.  First  let  Jerusalem  be  taken,  and  he  will  see  to 
her  cause.  Meanwhile,  she  is  given  asylum  in  the  camp, 
and  soon  draws  about  her  a  following  of  admirers. 

Whomever  else  she  can  fascinate,  Godfrey  and  Tan- 
cred  remain  unattracted.  Yet  when  a  second  time  she 
renews  her  petition  for  a  band  of  ten  wairiors  to  be 
furnished  her,  Godfrey  consents  to  appoint  them  by  lot 
out  of  a  much  larger  number  of  eager  volunteers.  She 
goes  forth  with  her  escort,  and  is  followed  as  soon  as  the 
shades  of  night  fall  by  others  to  whom  the  lot  had  been 
unkind.  The  first  of  these  unlawful  knights  errant  was 
Eustace,  Godfrey's  young  brother.  As  he  comes  up  to 
Armida's  company,  he  is  challenged  by  the  meanest  of  her 
ten  knights,  liambaldo,  who  afterwards  turned  renegade. 

*  Who  (quoth  the  other)  chuseth  thee  to  prove 
This  high  exploit  of  hers  ?     He  answered  love. 

Love  hath  Eustatio  chosen,  Fortune  thee. 

In  thy  conceit  which  is  the  best  election  ? 
Naj',  then,  these  shifts  are  vain,  replied  he. 

These  titles  false  serve  thee  for  no  protection. 
Thou  canst  not  here  for  this  admitted  be 

Our  fellow  servant  in  this  sweet  subjection. 
And  who  (quoth  Eustace,  angry)  dares  deny 
My  fellowship?     Rambaldo  answered,  I.     (F.) 

But  Armida  (tiranna  dell'  alme  in  mezzo  all'  ire) 
intervenes  to  stay  the  quarrel,  saying : — 

*  Keplica  I'altro :  Ed  a  cotanto  onore 
Di',  chi  t'elesse?    Egli  soggiunge,  Amore. 
Me  scelse  Amor,  te  la  Fortuna,  or  quale 
Da  piu  giusto  elettore  eletto  piirti? 
Dice  Rambaldo  allor :  Nulla  ti  vale 
Titolo  falso :  ed  usi  inutil'  arti 
Ne  potrai  della  verp;ine  regale 
Fra  i  campioni  legittimi  meschiarti 
Illeoitimo  servo.     E  chi,  ripreude 
Cruccioso  11  giovinetto,  a  me  il  contende? 
lo  tel  difenderb,  colui  rispose.  V,  §  81. 
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Why  should'st  thou  complain  ? 
Thou  a  companion,  I  a  champion  gain. 

And  so  one  after  another  recruit  comes  in,  each  glancing 
askance  at  his  fellow,  and  all  comforted  by  her  smiles. 
And  forth  they  pass  into  the  dusk. 

Once  again  we  are  at  Godfrey's  side,  who  has  yet 
graver  business  to  occupy  him  than  the  departure  of  his 
love-lured  knights.  Word  comes  that  the  Arabs,  robbers  as 
they  were,  had  risen  and  cut  the  line  of  supplies,  captur- 
ing a  great  caravan  on  its  way  from  the  coast,  where  lay 
the  Genoese  fleet  with  victuals  for  the  army.  Immediately 
the  story  passes  through  the  ranks,  and  the  common 
soldier  fancies  starvation  to  be  staring  him  in  the  face. 
But  all  are  heartened  again  as  Godfrey,  repressing  his  own 
anxiety,  addresses  them  as  "  champions  of  God,"  and  bids 
them  hold  on  to  the  coming  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Saracens  have  not  been  idle. 
Food  supplies  have  been  brought  by  night  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  exposed  northern  wall  is  raised  and  thickened, 
and  mounted  with  the  heaviest  ordnance  then  known. 
Small  arms  are  being  turned  out  from  every  smithy. 
Argante,  however,  is  too  hot-blooded  to  look  on  at  such 
preparations  while  the  Frank  scours  the  plain  at  will.  So 
he  gets  Aladin's  permission  to. challenge  any  champion  of 
the  enemy  to  single  combat.  The  herald  duly  delivers  his 
message  to  Godfrey.  Argante,  always  contemptuous,  is 
ready  to  fight  no  less  than  five  picked  knights  in  suc- 
cession. By  common  consent  and  Godfrey's  nomination, 
Tancred  rides  out  to  try  conclusions.  But  (again  to  the 
sedate  reader's  annoyance)  he  catches  sight  of  Clorinda 
not  far  off,  and  is  so  unnerved  that  another  young  knight, 
Otho,  has  time  to  get  first  to  the  lists,  only  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  ferocious  Argante,  who  then  rides  his  charger  over 
Otho's   prostrate   form.      This   is   more   than   enough   to 
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arouse  Tancred  from  his  brown  study,  who,  taunting 
Argante  for  his  foul  blows,  wheels  his  horse  about  to 
charge  with  the  utmost  effect. 

Tasso,  no  less  than  his  reader,  draws  breath  while  the 
two  typical  warriors  of  the  cross  and  the  crescent  ride  at 
each  other  with  lances  in  rest.  He  has  to  call  upon  the 
muse  to  help  him  describe  such  a  passage  at  arms  in 
worthy  terms. 

'•■  With  terms  that  warlike  and  that  worthy  been, 
O  sacred  muse,  my  haughty  thoughts  inspire. 
And  make  a  trumpet  of  my  slender  quill 
To  thunder  out  this  furious  combat  still.     (F.) 

Tasso's  muse  for  all  the  business  of  the  battlefield  was 
the  Duke  Alfonso.  Thanks  to  that  trained  soldier's 
instructions  every  personal  encounter,  and  they  are  as 
numerous  as  could  be  wished,  is  carefully  distinguished. 
No  two  death-wounds  are  quite  the  same.  Similar  care 
marks  the  descriptions  of  the  operations  in  the  field,  the 
dispositions  of  masses  of  men  and  the  siege  operations. 
Ferrara  was  famous  for  its  cannon,  but  Tasso,  unlike 
Milton,  avoids  the  anachronism  of  its  introduction.  These 
details  may  be  thought  mechanical ;  but  no  less  nicety  is 
observed  in  personal  traits.  From  Godfrey  himself  down- 
wards, character  comes  out  unfailingly,  almost  amusingly. 
Thus  Godfrey  is  so  conscientious,  so  anxious  not  to  strain 
his  prerogative,  or  to  make  a  decision  capable  of  bias,  that 
he  resorts  twice  to  a  lottery  rather  than  responsible 
judgment ;  Eaymond  of  Toulouse,  the  Nestor  of  the 
Crusade,  boasts  a  green  old  age,  but  each  time  he  comes 
into  action  he  is  somehow  rolled  over  ;  Eustace  is  ever 
specious  and  impressionable ;  Tancred,  devoted  to  his  own 

*  Or  qui,  musa,  rinforza  in  me  la  voce, 
E  furor  pari  a  quel  furor  m'iiispira 
Si  che  non  sian  dell    opre  indegni  i  carmi 
Ed  esprima  il  mio  canto  il  suon  dell'  armi.        VI,  §  39. 
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undoing ;  Rinaldo,  brilliant  and  headstrong ;  Rambaldo^ 
insolent  and  treacherous;  Guelf,  dignified;  Argante,  extra- 
vagant and  unbearable.  However  minor  a  personage  may 
be,  you  recognize  him  at  a  second  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  the  fight  has  gone  on  between  Tancred 
and  Argante,  while  the  two  armies  look  on.  It  is  un- 
finished when  night  falls,  and  the  heralds  postpone  its 
renewal  for  five  days,  in  order  to  allow  of  recovery  from 
the  many  wounds  inflicted.  Among  those  who  beheld 
in  astonishment  the  valour  of  the  warriors  was  Erminia, 
who,  as  we  know  already,  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
hero,  Tancred.     Her  ambition  is  to  be  an  Italian  bride : — 

-''  Lastly,  high  place  of  honour  shalt  thou  hold 
Among  the  matrons  sage  and  dames  Latine 
In  Italy,  a  land  (as  each  one  tells) 
Where  valour  true,  and  true  religion  dwells. 

She  now  takes  alarm  at  his  hurts,  and  determines  to  nurse 
him.  Assuming  Clorinda's  armour,  she  sallies  out  at  the 
gate,  and  succeeds  in  sending  one  of  her  squires  to 
announce  her  coming  to  Tancred,  but  is  herself  driven  off 
by  a  guard,  and,  in  girlish  alarm,  rides  away  wherever  her 
horse  carries  her.  The  episode  lengthens  considerably, 
and,  in  fact,  from  this  point  the  romance  threatens  to  over- 
whelm the  epic.  Though  not  half  of  the  story  has  been 
told,  what  remains  must  be  here  compressed  to  the  utmost. 
Tancred  tries  to  follow  her  up,  but,  instead,  arrives  at 
the  enchanted  castle  of  Armida,  and  there  finds  himself 
a  prisoner,  cursing  his  luck  and  love  and  folly,  and  the 
wiles  that  bound  him.  The  appointed  day  comes,  and  he 
fails  to  meet  his  man.  Argante  brags  like  a  bull.  Who  is 
to  fight  him?     Godfrey  is  almost   constrained   to   do   so 

*  Poi  mostra  a  dito  ed  ouorata  andresti 
Fra  le  inadri  latine,  e  fra  le  spose 
La  nella  bella  Italia,  ov'e  la  sede 
Del  valor  vero  e  della  vera  fede.        VI,  §  77. 
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himself,  but  the  white-haired  Raymond  claims  the  post. 
The  contest  would  be  unequal  but  for  angelic  interference 
on  Raymond's  side.  On  the  other  there  is  also  super- 
human intervention,  which  results  in  an  arrow  being 
sped  at  the  Christian  champion,  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  chivalry.  Thereupon,  the  truce  between  the  armies  is 
at  an  end.  A  general  engagement  ensues,  and  Jerusalem 
might  have  been  taken  there  and  then  but  for  the  infernal 
powers,  who  fling  an  awful  storm  of  wind  and  rain  and 
lightning  into  the  face  of  the  Christian  host.  They 
retreat,  only  to  find  their  camp  flooded  and  carried  away 
by  the  storm.  A  like  sinister  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
rebellion  of  Argillano,  and  then  to  a  night  attack  by 
Soliman,  who  commands  the  Arabs  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Egypt.  After  hideous  slaughter  this  is  defeated  ; 
but  Jerusalem  remains  untaken.  Godfrey's  preparations 
for  the  grand  assault  are  yet  incomplete.  Peter  the 
Hermit  reminds  him  of  an  omission  in  the  sight  of 
heaven. 

Tu  movi,  o  capitan,  I'armi  terrene  ; 

Ma  di  la  non  cominci  onde  conviene. 

Headed  by  two  bishops  and  the  captain-general,  the 
entire  army  streams  out  in  solemn  procession,  invoking 
with  hymns  the  blessing  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Saints.  The  enemy  looks  down  from  the  walls  at  first 
in  silent  amazement,  and  then  bursts  into  loud  cries  of 
blasphemy. 

Hitherto  the  siege  has  been  ineffective  for  lack  of 
timber  to  construct  battering  rams  and  moving  towers, 
and  other  heavy  engines  of  war.  But  some  miles  away  a 
forest  is  discovered,  and  the  work  of  felling  the  trees 
commences.  They  prove  to  be  enchanted,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  intruders.  You  will  remember  a  similar 
episode  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
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Effort  after  effort  is  made  to  break  the  spell,  but  in 
vain.  As  Godfrey  learns  in  a  vision,  that  task  is  reserved 
for  Kinaldo  alone.  But  Kinaldo  is  far  away,  having  fled 
the  camp  rather  than  submit  to  punishment  for  killing, 
albeit  under  the  sorest  provocation,  a  prince  of  Sweden. 
Two  envoys  are  despatched  to  find  Einaldo  and  bring  him 
back  to  camp  under  guarantee  of  safe  conduct.  They 
have  to  go  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  meeting  with 
many  marvellous  adventures,  and  giving  Tasso  occasion  to 
prophesy  the  great  results  of  Columbus'  discoveries. 
Kinaldo  has  fallen  captive  to  Armida,  and  she  has  carried 
him  off  to  one  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  There,  on  the 
topmost  crags  of  a  snow-clad  mountain,  her  sorceries  have 
set  her  palace  and  pleasaunces  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
perpetual  April. 

But  having  passed  all  that  frozen  ground, 

And  overgone  that  vi'inter  sharp  and  keen, 
A  warm,  mild,  pleasant,  gentle,  sky  they  found, 

That  overspread  a  large  and  ample  green. 
The  winds  breathed  spikenard,  myrrh,  and  balm  around. 
Nor  as  elsewhere  the  winds  now  rise  now  fall, 
And  Pheebus  there  aye  shines,  sets  not  at  all.     (F.) 

The  two  envoys,  duly  warned,  pass  the  fountain  of 
laughter,  and  drink  not,  and  a  table  spread  with  dainty 
food,  and  eat  not.  Nor  do  they  tarry  for  the  smiles  and 
songs  of  the  fair  nymphs  toying  near  by,  the  music 
carrying  such  words  as  these  [XIV,  §  62-4] : — 

Younglings,  while  April  month  or  May 

Entwines  you  garlands  gay  and  green, 
Bid  virtue's  or  repute's  dull  ray 

Dim  not  your  spirit's  tender  sheen. 
The  sage  who  follows  pleasure's  way 

Will  garner  while  he  can,  I  ween. 
So  preaches  nature ;  then  will  you 
Harden  your  heart  her  voice  unto  ? 
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Folly  to  toss  aside  the  boon — 

How  quickly  spent — of  early  years. 
Idols,  proved  worthless  late  or  soon, 

The  world  with  names  of  worth  endears. 
Fame  that  inveigles  with  its  tune 

You  proud  ones,  and  so  fair  appears, 
Is  echo  or  dream,  or  dream's  own  shade, 
By  faintest  zephyr  disarrayed. 

With  the  passing  of  the  palace  gates  of  wrought  silver, 
the  senses  are  yet  more  softly  soothed.  Within  a  maze  of 
colonnades,  decorated  by  imitative  art  with  the  triumphs  of 
love  in  ancient  times,  there  spread  the  garden  of  Armida, 
where  the  very  air,  the  birds,  the  herbage,  seemed  sentient 
with  one  feeling. 

'•'  It  seemed  the  land,  the  sea,  and  heaven  above. 
All  breath'd  out  fancy  sweet,  and  sigh'd  out  love.     (F.) 

A  bird  of  gayest  love  sang,  as  it  sounded,  with  human 
voice,  a  variant  of  the  theme,  *'  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while 
ye  may,"  and  all  the  other  birds  took  it  up  in  chorus, 
while  the  turtle  doves  renewed  their  cooing. 

Through  an  opening  among  the  trees  Einaldo  is  seen 
beside  his  lady  love,  he  glorying  in  his  bondage,  she  in 
her  rule ;  she  in  herself,  and  he  in  her.  She  wears 
her  magic  girdle,  emblem  of  the  wiles  and  charms  and 
littleness  of  womanhood.  He,  forgetting  the  valour  of 
knighthood,  carries  a  looking-glass,  the  emblem  of  vanity. 
He  sighs,  as  if  his  soul  were  passing  into  hers,  while  her 
eyes  sparkle  with  laughter.  She  withdraws  for  a  little, 
and  the  two  knights  half  arrest,  while  they  rescue,  Einaldo 
from  his  perfumed  and  effeminate  self. 

It  is  in  these  scenes  of  languor  and  fascination  that 
Tasso's  genius  comes  to  its  own.  Apart  from  the 
machinery  of  magic,  these  palaces,  and  colonnades,  and 
pleasant  gardens,  their  fountains,  and  crystal  streams,  and 

•  Par  che  la  terra  e  I'acqua  e  formi  e  spiri, 
Doleissimi  d'amor  sensi  e  sospiri.  XVI,  §  16. 
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rare  birds,  he  knew  well  within  the  borders  of  Ferrara. 
And  never  has  there  been  strung  together  such  a  list  of 
the  small  arts  of  beauty,  nor  have  the  feelings  of  the  wor- 
shipper been  touched  with  nicer  knowledge.  His  heart  is 
laid  bare  in  such  words  as — 

*  Should  one  dare  to  speak  his  passion  with  trembling  tones  and 
hoarse,  she  makes  believe,  as  if  coy  and  inexpert  of  love,  not  to  see 
the  soul  manifest  in  his  words. 

For  Dante  the  master  passion  saturated  the  whole 
man,  bringing  mind  and  soul  to  find  itself  in  the  infinite. 

For  Petrarch  it  was  the  atmosphere,  through  which 
only  could  be  rightly  seen  the  world  beautiful. 

For  Tasso  the  ideal  w^as  never  so  unified  as  this. 
Sensitive  at  times  to  distraction,  pure  but  lacking  in  self- 
control,  he  regarded  it  as  an  exquisite  bewilderment, 
which  the  wariest  of  men  had  best  avoid.  The  rest  could 
find  their  way  only  with  the  help  of  religion  ;  for  in  these 
things  Tasso  lets  us  know  the  Catholic  faith  must  have  the 
last  say.  Even  Armida,  her  incantations  flung  away,  and 
her  stronghold  of  pleasure  melted  into  air,  even  Armida 
renounces  paganism  when  Kinaldo,  now  at  the  height  of 
victory,  pledges  his  faith  to  her  anew  (XX,  §  135,  136). 
Clorinda,  smitten  to  death  in  combat  with  Tancred,  claims 
baptism  at  his  hands.  Olindo,  as  we  have  seen,  for  love 
of  Sofronia,  is  eager  to  share  with  her  the  pains  of  martyr- 
dom, and  is  unrewarded  with  a  smile.  Odoardo  and 
Gildippe,  affianced  lovers,  fight  and  die  under  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  But  among  the  Saracens  love  is  given  no  place. 
And  Godfrey,  the  great  captain,  who  with  epic  unity  of 
aim  moved  on  through  warfare  and  opposition  of  all  kinds 
to  the  shrine  of  his  Lord,  kept  himself  pure  from  earthly 
passion. 

*  Es'aleun  mai  con  suou  treraante  e  fioco 
Osa  parlando  d'accennar  sue  pene, 
Piiige  quasi  in  amor  rozza  e  inesperta 
Non  veder  I'alma  ne'suoi  detti  aperta.        IV,  §  93. 
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I  HAVE  undertaken  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  the  Saxon 
poet,  Cynewulf — the  poet  of  ninth  century  England,  of 
that  national  seething  time  when  the  many  and  various 
elements  which  were  afterwards  to  make  the  mighty 
England  of  the  generations  yet  to  be,  were  still,  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  working  unity  of  the  one  English 
church,  struggling  into  the  unity  of  the  one  English 
nation.  The  monastic  school  of  York,  which,  in  the 
seventh  century  had  gathered  in  on  the  one  hand  the 
harvest  of  Irish  learning,  and,  on  the  other,  the  bar- 
barised  Latin  culture  of  the  Franco-Gallican  monasteries, 
and  had  become  the  literary  centre  of  Western  Europe, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Danish  invader,  carrying 
his  ravages  now  up  the  Thames,  and  now  up  the  Humber, 
had  devastated  the  land  with  fire  and  sword.  **  Deliver 
us,  0  Lord,  from  the  frenzy  of  the  Northmen !  "  had  been 
a  suffrage  of  a  litany  of  the  time,  but  it  was  one  to  which 
the  scholars  and  the  bookmen,  no  less  than  the  monks  and 
nuns  of  that  age,  found  no  answer.  The  noble  libraries 
which  Theodore  and  the  abbots  Adrian  and  Benedict 
Biscop  had  founded  were  given  to  the  flames.  The 
revival  of  monastic  life — some  attempt  at  a  return  to  the 
old  Benedictine  ideal — was  still  in  the  future.  That 
wonderful  galaxy  of  monastic  chroniclers — Florence  of 
Worcester,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Ingulf,  Geoffrey  Gamiar,  John  and  Eichard  of  Hexham, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Thomas  and  Eichard  of  Ely,  Gervase, 
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Giraldus  Carabrensis,  Eichard  of  Devizes,  who  all  follow 
one  another  in  close  succession — belongs  to  the  tenth 
century.  Our  poet,  as  I  have  said,  belongs  to  the  ninth 
century,  to  the  period  midway  between  the  time  of  Bede 
and  the  great  centre  of  monastic  learning  at  York,  and  the 
time  of  the  school  of  the  great  Benedictine  chroniclers. 
Concerning  his  actual  place  of  birth  or  training,  indeed, 
there  is  much  controversy.  For  the  actual  preservation 
of  his  writings,  however,  we  are  indebted  neither  to  North- 
umbria  nor  East  Anglia,  but  to  Wessex. 

In  the  library  of  Exeter  Cathedral  there  is  an  old  book, 
or  rather  a  roll  of  manuscript,  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Exeter  Book"  (Codex  Exo7ienii}fi),  containing  prob- 
ably the  noblest  product  of  early  English  genius.  The 
book  has  lain  in  the  cathedral  library  ever  since  the  day 
when  it  was  placed  there,  in  the  year  1071,  by  Leofric,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  tenth  of  Crediton,  Chancellor  of 
England,  the  friend  and  councillor  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. In  Leofric's  catalogue  (prefixed  to  this  MS.)  of  the 
books  he  placed  in  the  library,  the  entry  of  this  book, 
written  in  a  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  hand,  runs  thus : 
"  A  mickle  English  book  on  all  sorts  of  things  wrought  in 
verse."  The  first  place  in  the  Codex  is  held  by  the 
remarkable  poem,  the  oldest  Christiad  of  modern  Europe, 
Cynewulf's  "  Christ." 

Of  Cynewulf  himself  we  know  very  little.  He  is  like 
the  greatest  of  all  our  poets,  at  least  in  this,  that  we  know 
less  of  his  life  than  of  his  character.  From  the  fact  that 
the  scenery  of  his  poems  closely  resembles  the  coast 
scenery  of  Northumbria  —  the  storm-lashed  cliffs,  the 
wintry  tempestuous  seas,  often  weltering  with  ice — it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the 
towns  of  that  region — Whitby,  Jarrow,  Lindisfarne,  Tyne- 
mouth — all  centres  of   learning  in  touch  with  the  great 
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monastery  school  at  York,  and  all  places  with  which  a 
poet  would  breathe  that  atmosphere  of  the  sea  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  all  his  poems.  Other  scholars,  however, 
have  conjectm-ed,  and  the  conjecture  is  not  without  some 
show  of  probability,  that  the  poet  may  be  identified  with  a 
certain  Cynewulf,  priest  of  Dunwich,  whose  signature 
follows  that  of  Bishop  Tidfrith  in  the  Canons  of  the  Synod 
•of  Cloveshoo,  held  in  808.  Dunwich,  as  you  remember, 
was  that  chief  seaport  on  the  East  Anglian  coast  —  now 
swallowed  up  by  the  ocean — which  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  had  become  the  seat  of  Felix,  the  first 
East  Anglian  bishop.  There,  under  the  influence  of  Felix, 
&  school  of  learning  had  sprung  up,  whose  traditions,  at 
any  rate,  were  considered  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  lend  authority  to  the  legendary 
stories  of  the  ancient  origin  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, traditions  which  are  still  recognised,  I  believe,  by 
the  recital  in  Commemoration  Service  of  benefactors  of 
the  name  of  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  uncle 
of  S.  Etheldreda  of  Ely,  as  the  first  University  founder. 

But  however  that  may  be,  whether  the  poet  Cynewulf 
belonged  to  the  Northern  School  of  York,  or  to  the  East 
Anglian  School  of  Dunwich,  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  he  must  have  had  a  scholastic  training,  for  on  no 
other  hypothesis  can  we  account  for  his  familiarity  with 
liturgical  lore,  or  for  the  ripeness  of  his  scholarship,  facts 
which  are  so  prominent  in  his  poetry.  Obviously  he  was 
a  zealous  student  of  the  Bible,  and  quite  as  obviously  a 
student  of  the  poetry  or  poetical  prose  of  Augustine,  of 
Prudentius,  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Bede,  of  Alcuin  ;  and 
also  of  the  Latin  Creeds,  Antiphons,  and  Hymns  of  the 
Church.  So  familiar  indeed  is  he  with  the  scholar's 
vernacular  that  Latin  words  slip,  as  it  were,  unobserved 
into  his  own  English  lines.     That  in  mature  life  he  be- 
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came  a  priest  seems  fairly  probable.  That  he  was  a  monk 
also,  and  had  therefore  been  trained  as  such,  does  not 
seem  quite  so  likely.  For  he  speaks  of  himself  in  early 
life  as  having  received  guerdon  gold  in  the  mead-hall,  and 
a  richly  caparisoned  charger  as  the  reward  of  prowess. 
This  points  at  least  to  a  youth  of  some  adventure,  and 
would  explain  also  the  exactitude  of  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning war  and  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance.  But 
Cynewulf  has  not  only  the  soldier's  enthusiasm  for  warlike 
deeds.  He  speaks,  too,  with  all  a  sailor's  zest  of  the  sea. 
No  inland  man  could  have  written  his  poetry,  or  could  so 
have  sung  as  he  did  of  the  ocean,  of  its  storm  and  calm,  of 
its  power  and  rage,  of  its  waves  dancing  in  the  sunlight, 
of  its  multitudinous  billows  rolling  into  space  under  the 
moonbeams.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  poet,  with  all  a  poet's 
imagination  and  close  observation  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  on  sea  and  land;  with  all  a  poet's  love  of  beauty — 
the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  splendour  of  art,  the  loveliness 
of  woman,  the  glory  of  manhood ;  with  all  a  poet's  eye, 
too,  for  colour,  and  with  all  a  poet's  passion  for  light.  To 
him  the  earth  is  all  dressed  in  green.  "  In  guard  of  God 
stands  the  green  plain  decked  with  many  streams  and 
bright  flowers."  It  is  the  white  hands  of  Christ  that  are 
pierced  with  nails.  The  iron  nails  shine  like  stars  or  glitter 
like  jewels.  Christ  Himself  is  "  the  sun  burst  "  out  of  the 
East,  flooding  the  world  with  day.  His  presence  is  always 
attested  by  glory  of  light.  In  his  later  poems,  brooding, 
tender,  poignant,  vivid,  in  w^hich  he  strives  to  disclose  to 
us  the  kingdoms  of  life  and  death,  to  pierce  the  darkness 
of  heathenism  with  the  Christian's  lyric  joy,  and  to  invest 
the  lives  of  his  hearers  with  the  heaven  which  lies 
habitually  about  his  own  soul,  there  is  still  an  echo  of  the 
careless  heroic  days  of  youth.  But  the  higher  moods  of 
his  later  life  were  not  won  without  a  period  of  storm  and 
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stress  in  which  liis  early  song-craft  passes  from  him. 
There  came  a  time  — he  tells  us  himself  — when  the  careless 
happiness  of  youth  found  an  abrupt  end,  like  "  the  hasting 
waves,  like  the  storm  which  ends  in  silence."  He  is  in 
bitterest  sorrow,  convinced  of  sin,  fearful  of  the  wrath  of 
Ood,  so  full  of  remorse  for  the  careless  past  that  his  song- 
craft  leaves  him.  He  is  no  more  a  poet.  Then  he  wins 
hope  again  with  a  vision  of  the  redeeming  power  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  and  the  craft  of  song  returns.  "  God 
Himself,"  he  says,  "  unlocked  the  power  of  poetry  in  my 
breast."  And  all  the  old  subjects  live  again  in  his  pages- 
battle  and  voyags,  mead-hall  and  race-course,  jewels  and 
fair  women — but  subordinated  to  his  higher  purpose, 
heightened  and  transfigured  by  the  vision  of  the  eternal 
behind  the  temporal.  And  so  he  sings  of  the  "  Dream 
of  the  Holy  Rood,"  "Juliana,"  "Elene,"  "Andreas," 
"Guthlac,"  the  "Fates  of  the  Apostles,"  and  "The 
Christ." 

It  is  of  this  last  poem  especially  that  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you. 

I  confess  when  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  some  years 
ago,  in  the  full  text  published  by  Mr.  GoUancz,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  lofty  sublimity  and  power  ef  this  great 
Christian  epic  of  the  Northern  Church  in  the  ninth 
centuiy ;  this  noble  story  of  our  salvation  with  its  trumpet- 
tongued  passages  of  joy  and  piety ;  its  pathetic  wailing 
lyrics  of  passionate  prayer  and  supplication ;  its  vivid 
dramatic  pictures;  its  rushing  choric  outbursts  of  praise 
and  victory. 

The  story  is  divided  into  three  main  pieces,  dealing 
respectively  with  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  His  Ascension, 
and  the  Doomsday. 
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I. 

I  have  said  that  Cynewulf  exhihits  in  his  poetry  very 
considerable  famiUarity  with  liturgical  literature.  Thi& 
knowledge  is  very  plainly  shown  in  the  first  section  of  his 
"  Christ."  Its  historic  basis,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
public  offices  of  the  Church,  as  arranged  for  the  Advent 
season,  with  their  proper  psalms,  lessons,  responds,  hymns, 
and  prayers,  and  especially  upon  the  textual  structure  of 
tlie  pre-Christmas  antiphons — "  the  seven  greater  O's  "  as 
they  have  been  called— those  solemn  invocations  to  the 
Advent  Christ,  addressed  under  one  or  other  of  His  scrip- 
tural titles :  (i)  0  Sapientia  !  (ii)  0  Adonai !  (iii)  0  Eadix 
Jesse !  (iv)  0  Clavis  David  !  (v)  0  Oriens !  (vi)  0  Rex 
Gentium  !  (vii)  0  Emmanuel !  which  were  sung  in  the 
churches  day  by  day  at  vespers  in  the  week  preceding 
Christmas.  There  can  be  little  doubt  indeed  to  any  care- 
ful student  of  this  first  passiis  of  Cynewulf's  poem,  that  its 
writer,  thrilled  by  the  solemn  chanting  of  these  Lalin 
antiphons,  and  inspired  by  the  devout  spirit  of  their  con- 
tents, desires  to  reproduce  them  in  English.  He  abridges, 
expands,  suppresses,  transposes,  interpolates,  just  as  his 
genius  may  dictate,  but  the  liturgical  basis  is  never  for- 
gotten. The  great  Advent  message  of  the  Church  is  clearly 
told.  The  story  alternates  between  joy  and  exultation 
over  the  fulness  of  Christ  s  manifestation,  and  intense 
longing  that,  as  the  great  Redeemer,  He  will  liberate  the 
sinner  from  the  thraldom  of  his  sin,  and  as  the  Prince  of 
Glory  He  will  build  up  His  Church  in  the  most  Holy 
Faith. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Christ  —  a 
variation  of  the  Antiphon  "0  Rex  Gentium" — "  0  King 
and  desire  of  all  nations,  Thou  chief  corner-stone  who 
makest  two  to  be  one ;  come  Thou  and  save  man  whom 
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thou  formedst  from  the  clay !  "     It  is  thus  Englished  by 
Cynewulf : — 

O  King!   Thou  art  the  wall-stone, 

which  of  old  the  workmen 

from  their  work  rejected  ! 

Well  it  Thee  beseemeth 

that  Thou  hold  the  headship 

of  this  Hall  of  glory, 

and  should'st  join  together 

With  a  fastening  firm 

the  broad-spaced  walls 

of  the  Hint  unbreakable 

all  fitly  framed  together ; 

that  among  earth's  dwellers 

all  with  sight  of  eyes 

may  for  ever  wonder ; 

O  Prince  of  glory  I 

now  through  skill  and  wisdom 

manifest  Thy  handiwork. 

True-fast,  and  firm-set 

In  sovran  splendour. 

Then  follows  a  paraphrase  of  the  Antiphon  "  0  Clavis 
David  !  "  a  prayer  to  the  Christ  as  the  Maker  and  Crafts- 
man of  the  world,  who  holds  the  keys  of  Life  and  Death, 
to  have  pity  upon  His  people,  and  to  save  them  from  the 
Baleful  one,  the  slayer  of  the  mind,  the  Scather  of  men. 
*'  We  speak  these  words  in  very  need  " — cries  the  poet  in 
his  own  person — **  we  who  in  prison  yiearn  for  the  sun- 
light, who  in  abject  plight  must  needs  depart  to  this 
narrow  shore  bereft  of  fatherland." 

Then  there  follows  what  we  may  well  call  a  dramatic 
dialogue — the  first  dawning  so  to  say  in  our  literature  of 
the  Mystery  Play  and  the  sequent  English  drama — in 
which  the  characters  Mary  the  Virgin  and  Joseph,  w-ith 
the  children  of  Jerusalem  as  chorus,  placed  in  a  scenic 
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environment  prepared  for  their  entrance,  sing  to  one 
another  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  its  meaning. 

Hail  I    from  the  sovran  splendour — glory  Thou  of  women, 
Loveliest  of  maidens — in  all  the  realms  of  earth, 
That  the  ocean  Rovers — ever  hearkened  speech  of — 
Tell  to  us  the  mystery — that  came  to  thee  from  heaven. 

And  the  Virgin  answers — 

What  is  now  the  wonder — at  the  which  ye  gaze 
Making  here  your  moan — mournfully  awaiting 
Children  ye  of  Salem — daughters  too  of  Solima 
Verily  to  men-ward — the  mystery  is  not  known 
But  gone  is  the  guilt  of  Eve — passed  the  curse  of  Adam 
Praise  to  lowliest  woman — hope  is  won  for  man 
And  joy  for  the  host  of  angels — and  for  the  Father  of  Truth 
for  ever. 

Then  the  chorus  seems  to  break  into  the  dialogue  with  a 
variant  of  the  antiphon,  0  oriens  splendor  lucis,  a  little 
lyric  which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
Christmas  carols — 

Hail  Earendel — soothfast  and  sunbright 

Sunbeam  enlightening — all  the  tides  of  time 

Come  Thyself  illumine — souls  long  lost  in  darkness 

Come  Thou  Lord  of  Triumph — Thou  Giver  of  Thyself  I 

Then  once  more  the  dialogue  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
proceeds  celebrating  the  Virgin's  praise  as  the  **  glorious 
Lady  of  the  middle  earth,  and  the  ring-adorned  Bride  of 
Heaven,"  ending  with  a  final  chorus  in  which  are  pic- 
tured the  circle  of  the  praising  Seraphim,  *'with  winged 
plumes  flashing  in  the  play  of  their  flight,"  around  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal. 

I  think,  perhaps,  one  ought  to  notice  here  in  passing 
how  in  this  canto  the  somewhat  sombre  and  grim  aspect  of 
the  Gospel,  as  Cynewulf  conceives  it,  is  brightened  with 
the  idyllic  beauty  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Christ,  and 
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through  her  of  that  conception  of  womanhood — an  ideal  it 
should  be  remembered  worthy  of  an  English  poet  picturing 
a,  woman  of  the  true  northern  type,  generous  and  gentle 
and  winning,  but  firm  of  character,  resolute  of  will,  royal 
of  bearing — a  conception  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
mistakes  and  heresies  of  a  later  Mariolatry,  did  so  much  to 
soften  and  refine  the  heroic  ideals  of  our  early  forbears — 

For  in  reverence  of  the  Heavenes  Queen 
They  came  to  worship  alle  women  that  been. 

Indeed,  I  think,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sweet 
and  tender  grace,  the  humility  and  loving  kindness  of 
the  Virgin,  her  maidenhood,  her  motherhood,  as  pictured 
in  this  poem  of  Cynewulf's,  and  in  the  pages  of  many 
another  English  poet  down  to  Chaucer,  became  for  the 
men  of  mediaeval  England  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful 
Christian  ideal  that  filled  the  minds  of  men  after  the 
image  of  Christ. 

II. 

The  second  portion  of  Cynewulf's  poem  is  taken  up 
with  the  subject  of  Christ's  Ascension,  and  of  the  events 
which  followed  and  preceded  it.  I  have  said  that  the 
source  of  the  first  part  was  found  by  Cynewulf  in  the  great 
pre-Christmas  antiphons.  So  also  we  shall  find  that  the 
historic  basis  of  this  second  part  is  more  or  less  liturgical ; 
for  it  is  founded  on  the  close  of  a  homily  written  by 
Oregory  the  Great  on  one  of  the  special  lessons  of  Ascen- 
siontide (that  which  was  read  on  the  third  Nocturne  of  the 
Octave),  and  upon  a  Latin  Antiphon  {Hymnum  Cuntamus 
Glorife)  written  by  the  Venerabla  Bede,  and  still  in  part 
familiar  to  the  Church  of  to-day  as  the  hymn  "  Sing 
triumphant  hymns  of  praise."  The  substance  therefore  of 
Oynewulf's  poem  is  thus  associated  with  two  of  the  glories 
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of  the  early  English  Church.  For  as  the  heroic  age  of 
that  Church  may  fitly  be  said  to  close  with  the  death  of 
Bede,  it  is  surely  interesting  to  find  that  the  Ascension 
Hymn,  which,  according  to  the  touching  story  of  Cuthbert, 
was  among  the  last  words  on  the  lips  of  his  dying  master, 
was  also  enshrined  at  the  very  heart  of  Cynewulf's  great 
epic.  And  when  we  remember  too  how  great  was  the  debt 
of  the  English  Church  to  Pope  Gregory,  it  is  hardly,  I 
think,  less  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  important  part 
of  Cynewulf's  "Christ"  should  consist  of  a  poetic  am- 
plification of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  homilies  of  that 
great  Doctor  of  the  Church. 

But  the  fact  that  the  ascended  Christ,  the  King  of 
Glory,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  rather  than  the 
crucified  sufferer  shines  forth  the  chief  figure  of  this 
ninth-century  poem  —  whether  suggested  to  Cynewulf 
primarily  by  Gregory's  homily  or  not  I  cannot  say— has, 
I  think,  a  far  wider  interest  than  its  mere  historic  asso- 
ciation with  the  Ascension-tide  ofiices.  For  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  I  suppose,  that  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  creed  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus,  even  as  much  as  upon  the  fact  of  the  Eesurrection 
itself — for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Ascension,  in  their  brightness,  in  their 
promise,  in  their  miraculousness,  in  their  moving  appeal 
to  human  aspiration  seems  especially  to  attract  the  con- 
templation of  all  who  receive  the  Christian  Faith — still  it 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied ;  it  is  a  mournful  fact  of 
history  that  the  morbid  temper  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  not  rest  satisfied  without  perpetual 
representation  of  the  tortures  of  the  crucified  Christ,  and 
did  but  very  rarely  dw^ell  upon  the  glories  of  His  triumph. 

It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  remarkable  to  find,  on  the 
evidence  of  this  representative  poet,  that  in  regard  to  the 
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due  proportion  of  faith,  and  especially  in  relation  to  this 
great  doctrine  of  the  triumphant  Christ,  our  English 
forbears  in  the  Church  of  the  ninth  century  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them  a  thousand  years  ago.  For  it  is 
this  faith  in  a  Christ,  who  by  His  incarnation  consecrated 
and  ennobled  human  nature,  and  who  by  His  Ascension 
with  that  spiritualised  human  nature  into  heaven,  glorified, 
may  I  not  say,  deified  it — "  He  was  made  man  that  we 
might  be  made  God  "  are  the  bold  words  of  Athanasius — 
and  who  by  His  Holy  Spirit  '*  gave  gifts  unto  men  "  for 
the  strengthening  and  emboldening  of  His  Church,  it  is 
this  faith  which  has  been  the  effective  antecedent  of  thosfv 
historic  changes  which  have  modified,  if  they  have  not 
created,  our  modern  civilisation. 

It  is,  I  say,  therefore,  specially  interesting  to  find  that 
the  personality  of  Christ,  in  Cynewulf's  poem,  is  un- 
doubtedly pictured  as  a  divine  and  imperial  figure, 
supreme  over  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  of  Glory  and 
the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  even  though  we  are  also  obliged  to  allow  that  the 
old  Saxon  poet  has  conceived  Him,  in  somewhat  saga 
fashion,  as  a  victorious  King,  whose  apostles  and  saints 
are  thegns  and  sethelings,  dispensing  gifts  of  service 
among  his  thralls,  waging  a  world-wide  war  in  which 
earth  and  heaven  and  hell  are  mingled,  and  who,  when 
the  victory  over  the  dark  burg  of  hell  shall  be  won,  will  sit 
down  to  feast  with  His  warriors  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
light  burg  of  heaven,  amid  the  singing  of  the  angels,  who 
are  the  bards  of  the  battle. 

When  the  great  Leader,  the  Prince  majestic. 
Called  to  Bethany  his  band  of  thanes 
His  dear  comrades, 

are  the  words  with  which  Cynewulf  prefaces  the  scriptural 
account  of  the  farewell  words  of  the  ascending  Christ  to 
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His  disciples.  So,  too,  the  great  commission  to  His 
church,  "  Go  ye  into  all  nations,  teach,  preach,  baptize," 
becomes  such  an  exhortation  as  would  no  doubt  be  natural 
to  a  poet  whose  people  were  still  half-pagan  and  idol- 
atrous ;  *'  Break,  break  the  idols,  cast  them  down,  spurn 
them ;  quench  strife  and  hatred ;  sow  peace  on  earth. 
I  will  abide  with  you  for  ever." 

"Lo!  the  Holy  Hero!"  he  exclaims,  as  in  his  vision 
he  sees  the  mighty  host  of  the  angels  coming  to  meet  in 
mid-space  the  ascending  Christ,  and  the  warrior  spirit 
once  more  awakens  in  him,  and  he  bursts  into  a  war- 
shout,  like  a  chieftain  welcoming  his  over- lord  : — 

Lo,  the  Holy  Hero — warrior  King  of  glory 

He  the  Helm  of  Heaven,  hath  arrayed  the  war 

Right  against  his  ancient  foes,  with  his  only  might. 

Now  will  he  seek  the  spirit's  throne  of  grace. 

He,  the  Saviour  of  souls,  the  proper  bairn  of   God, 

After  his  war-play !     Forward  now,  ye  comrades, 

Frankly  march  along  !     Open,  O  ye  gates  ! 

He  will  into  you.     He,  of  all  the  wielder, 

He,  the  City's  King — He  Creation's  Lord, 

Now  hia  folk  will  lead,  reft  from  the  devils, 

To  the  joy  of  joys,  by  His  own  victory. 

'Twixt  God  and  man  he  places  a  ghostly  pledge 

Of  love — Life's  solace,  and  of  all  Light  joy. 

III. 

The  third  and  final  portion  of  Cynewulf's  poem  is 
taken  up  with  a  description,  in  swirling  verses,  full  of 
imaginative  splendour,  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Like  a 
thief  in  the  blackness  of  night  it  surprises  men. 

Lo,  the  fire-blast,  flaming  far,  fierce  and  hungry  as  a  sword. 
Whelms  the  world  withal.     Then  on  every  wight 
Fastens  the  death-flame  !  on  all  fowls  and  beasts 
Fire-swart  or  raging  warrior  rushes  conflagration 
All  the  earth  along. 
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For  the  general  organism  of  this  part  of  his  poem, 
Cynewulf  is  indebted  to  various  sources — to  Bede,  to 
Gregory,  to  Augustine,  to  Prudentius,  to  Ephraem  Syrus, 
to  the  Apocrypha — but  the  whole  is  moulded  or  rather 
fused  by  his  imaginative  power  into  a  poem  of  the  greatest 
moral  fervour,  intensity,  and  vividness.  The  scenes 
described  are  realised  with  startling  clearness.  The 
speeches  are  majestic  and  yet  tender,  pathetic,  and  yet 
awful. 

The  final  address  of  Christ  to  the  good  and  evil,  to  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  repeating  the  whole  story  of  the  Fall, 
the  Incarnation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  is  full 
of  quick  personal  appeals,  as  if  Jesus  were  speaking  to  one 
only  out  of  the  vast  host  gathered  to  judgment. 

There  is  one  specially  effective  passage  on  the  theme 
of  the  Holy  Eood.  It  is  a  variant  on  the  story  of  the 
vision  of  Constantine,  as  told  by  Eusebius,  a  story  which 
we  know  to  have  been  familiar  to  Cynewulf  by  his  direct 
allusion  to  it  in  the  "  Elene." 

A  mighty  blood-red  cross  is  pictured  with  its  foot 
standing  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  rising  till  its  top  reaches 
the  sky.  All  the  hosts  of  heaven,  angels,  and  men,  gaze 
upon  it.  By  its  ruddy  light  all  things  are  seen.  The  sun 
is  gone.  It  shines  instead  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  brightest 
of  all  beacons.  All  the  shadows  are  scattered  by  its 
brilliancy.  From  head  to  foot  it  is  red,  wet  with  the  blood 
of  the  King  of  Heaven.  The  good  see  it  and  it  brings 
brightness  to  their  souls.  The  evil  see  it  for  their  torment 
and  their  doom.  And  in  the  ruddy  light,  Christ,  like  a 
Roman  preacher  to  the  crucifix,  turns  to  the  mighty  Rood, 
points  to  Himself  hanging  there,  and,  **  speaking  as  if  He 
spake  to  one  and  yet  did  mean  all  sinful  folk,"  exclaims  : 

Lo,  man,  with  my  own  hands  I  fashioned  thee 
In  the  beginning,  and  wisdom  granted  thee; 
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I  formed  thy  limbs  of  clay;    I  gave  thee  living  soul; 

I  honoured  thee  o'er  all  created  things ;    I  wrought 

Thine  aspect  like  to  mine ;    I  gave  thee  might, 

And  wealth  o'er  each  wide  land  ;   of  woe  thou  knewest  nought, 

Nought  of  the  woe  to  come ;    yet  thankless  thou     .     .,    . 

Thou  wouldst  not  fulfil  the  "Word  of  Life 

But,  at  the  word  of  thy  Bane,  didst  break  my  bidding, 

A  treacherous  foe,  a  mischievous  destroyer, 

Didst  thou  obey  rather  than  thy  Creator     .... 

See  now  the  deadly  wounds  they  made  of  yore 
Upon  my  hands  and  e'en  upon  my  feet  .  .  . 
The  gory  wound,  the  gash  upon  my  side     ... 

0  how  uneven  between  us  two  the  reckoning  1 

"Wherefore  didst  thou  forsake  the  beauteous  life 
"Which  graciously  I  bought  for  thee  through  love. 

Give  me  back  my  life  for  which  in  martyrdom 

1  gave  thee  my  own.     For  that  sore  death  of  mine 
I  claim  the  life  thou  hast  so  sinfully  destroyed. 

"Why  hast  thou  crucified  me  afresh  on  thy  hand's  cross 

"Worse  than  when  of  old  I  hung  upon  the  tree  ? 

.     .     .     Methinks  this  is  harder. 

Thy  sin's  cross  is  heavier  for  me  bound  fast  unwillingly, 

Than  was  that  other  rood  which  once  willingly 

I  for  thee  ascended. 

And  so  Cynewulf's  poem  ends  with  the  final  locking  of 
hell,  and  the  opening  of  heaven  to  the  just,  and  this 
description  of  the  Perfect  Land  : 

There  is  angels'  song,  bliss  of  the  blessed, 

There  is  the  dear  face  of  the  Lord  Eternal 

To  the  blessed  brighter  than  all  the  sun's  beaming. 

There  is  love  of  the  loved  ones,  life  without  death's  end ; 

Merry  man's  multitude,  youth  without  age. 

Glory  of  God's  chivalry,  health  without  pain. 
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Rest  for  right  doers,  rest  without  toil, 
Day  without  darkness,  bliss  without  bale, 
Peace  between  friends,  peace  without  jealousy, 
Love  that  envieth  not,  in  the  union  of  the  saints, 
For  the  blessed  in  Heaven,  nor  hunger  nor  thirst. 
Nor  sleep,  nor  sickness,  nor  sun's  heat. 
Nor  cold,  nor  care,  but  the  happy  company. 
Fairest  of  all  hosts  shall  ever  enjoy 
Their  sovran's  grace  and  glory  with  their  King. 

Such  then,  in  briefest  analysis,  is  the  outline  of 
■Cynewulf's  poem.     What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  it? 

Of  the  poem  as  a  whole  I  think  we  may  say  this,  that 
although  in  its  structure  we  cannot  deny  that  the  old  is 
still  somewhat  interwoven  with  the  new,  the  old  romantic 
and  mythical  elements  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin  tending 
somewhat  to  paganise  the  purity  of  Christian  faith,  still 
Cynewulf's  song  is  a  trumpet  voice  of  the  heart  which 
belongs  essentially  to  our  English  nature  In  grasp,  in 
variety,  in  narrative  skill,  Cynewulf,  it  is  true,  is  hope- 
lessly inferior  to  Dante  or  Milton,  yet  in  vividness,  in 
poignancy,  in  hope,  in  love,  in  tenderness,  he  belongs  to 
the  same  order  as  they,  and  in  his  sense  of  the  sublime,  as 
in  that  picture  of  the  cross  towering  to  the  heavens  like  a 
mythic  Yggdrasil,  he  needs  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  even  the  prophets  of  the  sublime.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  latest 
commentators,  that  "the  lofty  music  of  Milton's  'mighty 
mouthed  harmonies,'  and  not  less  perhaps  Milton's  sombre 
Puritan  faith  and  its  somewhat  lurid  conceptions  of  the 
future  of  the  unsaved,  come  down  to  him  in  legitimate 
•descent  from  this  earliest  exaltation  of  English  Psalm." 
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THE   MOIUL   FUNCTION   OF   THE    STATE. 


The  title  of  my  paper  has  a  very  philosophical  sound,  and 
the  subject  may  therefore  be  a  proper  one  to  bring  before 
your  learned  and  honourable  society  :  but  may  I  at  once 
confess  my  inability  to  treat  it  in  a  very  philosophical 
way  ?  I  feel,  for  one  thing,  that  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  political  science  I  am  looking  over  my  neighbour's 
fence,  if  not  actually  trespassing  in  and  losing  my  way 
upon  his  territory ;  and  I  feel,  too,  that  in  my  desire  to 
win  the  crown  of  contemporary  virtue — to  be  practical, 
that  is,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  things  as  they  are— I 
may  be  tempted  to  disturb  the  empyrean  calm  of  your 
deliberations,  and  introduce  here  some  of  the  dust  and 
turmoil  of  contemporary  politics.  If  I  do,  the  chairman 
must  pluck  my  sleeve  and  warn  me  that,  at  this  moment, 
we  are  neither  candidates  for  Parliament,  nor  voters,  but 
philosophers.  Yet  even  the  best  philosophy  is  wont  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  rate  collector's  demand  note,  and  the  loose 
political  thinking  which  is  helping  to  make  that  note 
bigger  every  year  requires  the  dialectic  of  a  Socrates,  and 
the  sardonic  humour  of  a  Salisbury  for  its  discomfiture. 
The  "rights"  of  man  :  the  "  duty  "  of  the  State.  Phrases 
like  these  are  thoughtlessly  bandied  about,  or  even  turned 
into  axioms,  as  though  a  man  had  any  rights  at  all 
other  than  those  which  he  could  either  maintain  for  him- 
self, or  persuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  guarantee  for  him ; 
or  the  State  any  duties  other  than  those  which  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  agree  to  impose  upon  its  managing  com- 
mittee.   If  such  phrases  have  a  meaning  at  all,  they  point 
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to  an  ideal  state  of  things,  and  of  course  ideals  have  their 
value  even  in  politics. 

The  time  of  a  general  election  and  the  assembling  of  a 
new  Parliament  may  seem  inopportune  for  maintaining 
that  people  generally,  and  young  people  in  particular,  take 
less  interest  in  the  government  of  their  country  than  they 
did,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Yet  such  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  believe  to  be  the  case.  I  regret 
it  exceedingly,  especially  in  the  matter  of  municipal 
government.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  there  was  an  absence  alike  of  great  causes  and 
of  great  men.  But  some  people  are  doubtless  so  con- 
stituted as  to  find  political  life  distasteful.  To  them 
politics — municipal  politics  especially,  are  a  ''  despicable 
tangle  of  personal  ambitions,  party  prejudices,  unworthy 
compromises  and  dishonourable  intrigues,  deliberate  exag- 
gerations and  wilful  misstatements,  unreasoning  admira- 
tion and  intemperate  abuse."  The  politician  is  too  often 
a  man  who  will  promise  anything  to  get  votes — it  is 
fortunate  that  he  forgets  all  about  it  afterwards — will 
surrender  even  such  wisdom  as  he  possesses  at  the  dictates 
of  a  party  manager,  and  not  seldom,  while  professing  to 
work  for  the  noblest  ends,  is  anxious  only,  like  Caiaphas 
of  old,  to  secure  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  class. 
And  so  many  a  man  will  say :  "  Politics  are  a  dirty 
business.  They  were  bad  enough  in  the  old  oligarchic 
times,  but  democracy  has  utterly  degraded  them.  Every 
Jack  now-a-days  is  as  good  as  his  master — nay,  better.  My 
own  particular  Jack  does  not  hesitate  to  vote,  though  I  am 
sure  that  he  can  understand  but  little  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  and  both  he  and  his  class  are  soon  made  victims  of 
humbug,  where  they  are  not  already  victims  of  prejudice. 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  read  politics  all  my  life,  yet 
do  not  mean  to  vote,  partly  because  I  am  not  certain  about 
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my  man,  or  his  cause ;  partly  because  I  do  not  want  to. 
What  I  do  want  is  peace  and  quietness  for  my  books,  or 
my  business.  If  poHtical  people  will  only  leave  me  alone, 
I  shall  certainly  leave  them." 

I  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  argue  in  this  way — men,  as  they  often  are,  of  refined 
instincts  and  retiring  dispositions,  who  are  repelled  by  the 
coarse  bluster  of  the  political  partisan.  But  it  is  surely, 
is  it  not,  a  symptom  of  disease  when  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  people  in  any  country  profess  to  be  indifferent 
to  politics  ?  The  tax  and  rate  collector  will  certainly  not 
leave  them  alone,  and  they  ought  to  see,  as  far  as  they 
can—  and  that  I  confess  for  most  of  us  is  not  very  far — 
that  the  money  which  they  are  compelled  to  pay  is  not 
used  for  immoral  or  unworthy  ends.  For  all  our  sym- 
pathy with  this,  shall  I  say,  quasi-philosophic  attitude  of 
men  who  stand  aside,  we  cannot  refuse  a  certain  measure 
of  praise  to  the  law  of  Solon,  the  Athenian,  who  disgraced 
the  citizen  who  took  no  part  in  civic  strife,  and,  to  the 
indignation  of  Dante,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  put  even  a 
Pope  (it  is  thought)  along  with  other  apathetic  people  in 
the  vestibule  of  hell,  because  he  made  **  the  great  refusal,'* 
and  would  not  decide  either  for  God  or  for  his  enemies. 
For,  after  all,  moral  issues  are  involved.  Limit  State 
action  as  you  will,  you  cannot  divest  it  altogether  of  a 
certain  moral  function.  But,  now-a-days,  men  are  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  limit  State  action.  "We  are  all 
socialists  now,"  exclaimed  a  statesman  not  very  long  ago 
with  uncommon  truth.  He  meant,  I  take  it.  State  or 
municipal  socialists.  We  all  want  the  State,  or  the  city, 
to  do  something  or  everything  for  us  :  to  find  work,  if  not 
to  find  food.  And  how  many  present-day  institutions — 
under  the  specious  guise  of  a  gift  or  what  not — are  eager 
to   get  themselves  put  upon  the  rates !     While   therefore 
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I  admit,  and  admit  fully,  that  both  the  State  and  the 
city  have  a  moral  function  which  they  must  necessarily 
perform,  the  tendency  to  make  the  activity  and  influence 
of  both  all-pervading  is  not  one  which  I  hope  to  see 
indefinitely  developed.  There  is  not,  of  course,  any 
definite  a  priori  rule  about  the  limits  of  State  interference 
which  will  necessarily  fit  all  cases.  They  will  doubtless 
be  determined  differently  in  different  stages  of  political 
(or  even  social  and  religious)  development.  But  in  State 
or  municipal  socialism  I  do  not  believe  that  political 
wisdom  has  said  its  last  word.  But  more  of  this  later  on. 
We  shall  all  agree,  I  suppose,  that  the  State  stands  for 
this  much  at  least,  the  protection  of  life  and  character  and 
propertv.  Some  would  say  that  it  stands  only  for  this, 
with  no  higher  function  whatsoever.  And  in  its  foreign 
relations  I  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  say  much  more  for  it. 
The  materialist  may  consistently  disbelieve  in  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  an  end  to  the  competition  between  nations 
which  we  call  war,  and  the  Christian  is  not  much  better 
off,  because,  for  all  his  message  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
and  his  fellowship  in  a  church  which  claims  to  be  uni- 
versal, even  Christianity  has  never  pretended  to  obliterate 
national  distinctions.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  Christianize 
foreign  relations?  To  run  the  Foreign  OflSce  on  any  prin- 
ciple higher  than  that  which  declares  that  in  the  long  run 
''might  is  right?"  This  is  how  Newman  once  put  it: — 
"Earthly  kingdoms  are  founded,  not  in  justice,  but  in 
injustice.  They  are  created  by  the  sword,  by  robbery, 
cruelty,  perjury,  craft,  and  fraud.  There  never  was  a 
kingdom,  except  Christ's,  which  was  not  conceived  and 
born,  nurtured  and  educated  in  sin.  There  never  was  a 
State  but  was  committed  to  acts  and  maxims  which  it  is 
its  crime  to  maintain,  and  its  ruin  to  abandon.  .  .  . 
All  spring  from  evil,  and  depend  on  evil." 
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"Be  it  or  be  it  not  true,"  writes  H.  Spencer,  **  that 
man  is  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin,  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  government  is  begotten  of 
aggression  and  by  aggression." 

Is  this  too  strong?  Probably  not  of  foreign  politics. 
There  nations  are  in  the  non-moral,  the  animal  stage ; 
they  '*  struggle  for  existence,"  and  any  weapon,  appar- 
ently, is  good  enough  or  bad  enough  for  use.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  grim  fact  that  after  all  our  progress,  all  our 
civilization,  the  nation  which  either  cannot  or  will  not  fight 
is  doomed  to  disgrace,  to  powerlessness  for  good,  if  not 
actual  extinction.  Moral,  artistic,  spiritual  considerations 
will  avail  nothing.  The  *'hill  of  Zion "  may  be  a  fair 
place,  and  '*the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  but  if  it  is  weak 
Nebuchadnezzar  will  not  spare  it.  Of  course  the  great 
nation  ought  to  be  magnanimous  (**  magnanimity  in 
politics,"  said  Burke,  "is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom") » 
but  any  nation  whose  best  and  most  influential  citizens 
are  on  too  low  a  moral  level  to  appreciate  magnanimity, 
will  interpret  it  to  mean  cowardice,  and  so  trouble  is  laid 
up  for  both  in  the  next  generation.  In  spite,  then,  of  the 
fact  that  a  State  is  made  up  of  people  who,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  are  susceptible  to  and  swayed  by  moral 
ideas,  it  is  not  in  its  foreign  relations  that  we  shall  expect 
to  find  moral  considerations  uppermost,  or  the  moral 
function  of  the  State  most  clearly  exercised.  Yet,  even 
there,  a  State  which  is  self-governed,  which  cannot  be 
dragged  into  wars  merely  to  please  a  reigning  house  or  a 
military  clique ;  a  State  whose  leaders  are  not  afraid  to 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  justice  and  mercy, 
even  at  the  cost  of  personal  obloquy  and  abuse ;  above  all, 
a  State  which  fights  its  battles,  not  with  mercenaries,  but 
with  the  strength  of  its  own  manhood,  will  learn  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  while  pride  goes  before 
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a  fall,  and  covetousness  and  aggression  are  apt  to  end  in 
national  disaster. 

But  when  we  look  within  and  watch  the  State  in  its 
working  relations  towards  its  own  members,  we  find 
immediately  a  large  sphere  in  which  a  moral  function  may 
(or  may  not)  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  limits  or 
extensions  of  State  interference  which  men  may  see  fit 
from  time  to  time  to  adopt.  The  State  which,  as  Aristotle 
says,  comes  into  being  for  the  sake  of  life,  that  is  for  its 
preservation,  exists  for  the  sake  of  good  life,  that  is,  for  its 
amelioration  and  moral  enrichment.  For  man  can  only 
realise  himself  in  society ;  therefore  a  State  is  necessary 
for  the  moral  development  of  human  nature.  It  comes 
into  being  for  the  sake  of  life ;  in  other  words,  it  holds  in 
check  the  unruly  passions  of  the  natural  man ;  the  State 
must  aim  at  enforcing,  more  or  less  perfectly,  at  least  the 
sixth  and  eighth  commandments  (and  perhaps  the  seventh 
also),  if  it  is  to  protect  itself  against  dissolution.  To  call 
these  in  question  means  utter  social  chaos  and  anarchy, 
because  they  are  bound  up  with  the  State's  very  being  and 
structure. 

But  the  State  cannot  perform  even  this  function, 
negative  merely  in  character,  mere  police  duty  as  it  may 
seem,  without  incurring  at  least  some  positive  moral  respon- 
sibility, because  it  lays  down  in  certain  matters  what  is  to 
be  considered  right  and  wrong,  and  it  inflicts  punishment 
where  its  judgments  are  ignored.  It  prohibits  murder, 
and  so  does  what  it  can  to  produce  a  certain  sentiment  of 
respect  for  human  life,  and  so  on  with  other  prohibitions. 
Thus  do  the  most  elementary  laws  help  to  produce  those 
opinions  and  sentiments  which  go  to  the  furtherance  of 
morality.  But,  though  this  is  so,  there  are  certain  obvious 
limitations  in  the  function  of  human  law\ 

And   in  the  first   place,  the  State   cannot  make   men 
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moral.  Its  agent  is  force,  and  no  moral  act,  strictly  so 
called,  can  be  commanded  by  law.  If  the  act  is  to  be 
moral,  the  agent  must  first  bring  his  will  into  agreement 
with  the  external  command.  This  implies,  of  course,  as  a 
corollar3%  that  laws  are  ultimately  ineffectual  unless  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  moral  sense  of,  at  least,  a  great 
part  of  the  community.  The  foundation  of  all  law  is  in 
very  truth,  the  conscience  of  mankind.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  continually  forget  that  this  conscience  of  theirs 
requires  not  only  obedience  but  also  enlightenment.  Law 
may  thus  be  an  educator  of  prime  importance,  and  bitter 
opponents  of  some  legislative  enactment  may  live  to  smile 
at  the  day  when  they  grounded  their  opposition  on  the 
plea  of  conscience,  for  this  may,  after  all,  be  only  another 
name  for  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  general  wrongheaded- 
ness.  One  man's  conscience,  for  instance,  says:  Drink 
beer ;  another's  will  say :  Don't  drink  beer ;  while  a 
third's  will  say :  Don't  let  your  neighbour  drink  any 
either!  How  much  temperance  legislation  is  possible 
amidst  diversity  such  as  this,  unless  it  is  intended  to  be 
plainly  educative  in  its  character,  and  to  teach  obstructives 
how  marvellous,  even  in  the  sphere  of  law,  is  the  power  of 
accomplished  facts. 

Again,  we  may  not  expect  human  law  ever  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  personal  moral  obligations.  I  know  that 
this  has  been  the  aspiration  from  time  to  time  of  men  of 
the  noblest  character.  It  was  the  glory  of  Puritanism  that 
it  tried  to  see  the  good  man  in  the  good  citizen,  and  to 
make  civic  and  absolute  virtue  convertible  terms.  But 
such  an  effort  would  be  only  possible  in  a  small  com- 
munity; over  a  wide  field,  it  is  unworkable,  impossible. 
We  must  be  satisfied  if  between  law  and  absolute  morality 
there  is  no  patent  contradiction,  and  legislation  does  not 
make  havoc  of  men's  higher  good  in  order  to  gratify  their 
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lower  instincts.  A  civitas  Dei  may  be  impossible,  but  a 
civitas  diaholi  should  be,  and  indeed  is  even  more  so. 
There  is  no  honour  amongst  thieves. 

It  follows  from  this  that  a  State  morality,  that  is  a 
morality  which  takes  as  its  standard  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  inadequate,  if  it  is 
not  for  the  average  unimaginative,  not  very  altraistically- 
minded  man  almost  unmeaning.  *'What  do  I  care  for 
the  State  ?  What  does  the  State  do  for  me  ?  Why  should 
I  love  my  neighbour  ?  I  would  rather  have  no  neighbours 
at  all."  This  sounds  very  churlish,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  churlishness  in  raw  human  nature,  and  though  the 
State  may  make  the  man  who  talks  in  this  way  serve 
itself  (and  his  neighbours)  by  complying  with  sanitary 
restrictions,  yet  it  cannot  change  his  heart,  or  purify  his 
motives;  it  cannot  make  him  understand  moral  enthu- 
siasm, or  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  self-sacrifice,  or  the 
grandeur  of  spiritual  ideals.  All  such  philosophic  or 
pseudo-philosophic  substitutes  for  an  inspired  morality  are 
like  Priam's  weapons — useless  alike  for  the  discipline  and 
uplifting  of  mankind.  Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensorihus 
istis  Tempus  eget.  Contrast  the  requirements  and  the 
influences  of  even  the  best  utilitarianism  with  the  powers 
of  a  devout  Theism  as  expressed  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  Dr.  Martineau  : — 

"Though  the  decay  of  Keligion  may  leave  the  institutes 
of  morality  intact,  it  drains  off  their  inward  power.  The 
devout  faith  of  men  expresses  and  measures  the  intensity 
of  their  moral  nature,  and  it  cannot  be  lost  without  a 
remission  of  enthusiasm,  and,  under  this  low  pressure,  the 
successful  re-entrance  of  importunate  desires  and  clam- 
orous passions  which  had  been  driven  back.  To  believe 
in  an  everliving  and  perfect  mind,  supreme  over  the 
universe,  is  to  invest  moral   distinctions  with  immensity 
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and  eternity,  and  lift  them  from  the  provincial  stage  of 
human  society  to  the  imperishable  theatre  of  all  being. 
When  planted  thus  in  the  very  substance  of  things,  they 
justify  and  support  the  ideal  estimates  of  the  conscience ; 
they  deepen  every  guilty  shame ;  they  guarantee  every 
righteous  hope ;  and  they  help  the  will  with  a  Divine 
casting-vote  in  every  balance  of  temptation." 

If  then  the  highest  morality,  and  not  only  the  highest, 
but  the  deepest,  strictest,  most  searching  morality,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  State,  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
motives  for  good  conduct  that  the  State  can  supply,  or  any 
restrictive  laws  that  the  State  can  enforce — for,  to  take  an 
example,  though  we  all  agree  that  drunkenness  is  wrong 
and  disgraceful  and  harmful  to  the  State  because  it  makes 
a  man  less  efificient,  the  statute  which  punishes  a  man 
for  getting  drunk  in  his  own  house  has  been  allowed  to 
become  obsolete— are  we,  for  this  reason,  to  conclude  that 
the  State's  moral  function  is  to  be  limited  to  the  coercion 
of  the  mischievous  forces  in  society,  and  the  production, 
by  code  and  penalty,  of  those  sentiments  which,  as  I  said, 
go  to  the  furtherance  of  morality  ? 

Its  direct  influence  we  may  rightly  limit  to  this.  The 
State  supports  judges,  magistrates,  police ;  it  will  not 
wisely  support  also  professors  of  morality  to  preach  its 
own  somewhat  barren  ethics.  Such  preachers  must  come 
from  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  in  our  country,  they  are  at 
hand,  and  the  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far  the  State 
will  ally  itself  to  any  church  or  churches  which  meet  a 
social  need  of  fundamental  importance,  and  the  vigour  and 
effectiveness  of  whose  moral  teaching  must  be  a  distinct 
boon  to  the  State,  in  that  it  reinforces  that  moral  sense 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  all  law. 

In  England  the  question  has  been  settled  for  us  by  a 
Church   Establishment   which  "grew   up   gradually   and 
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silently  out  of  relations  between  moral  and  physical  power 
natural  in  an  early  stage  of  society ;  not  as  the  result  of 
any  definite  act,  compact,  or  conflict,  but  so  that  no  one 
can  now  trace  the  exact  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the 
voluntary  recognition  of  moral  and  spiritual  obligation 
passed  into  custom,  and  custom  into  law."  The  reasons 
for,  and  the  advantages  of,  this  so  called  Establishment 
are  probably  stronger  and  greater  on  the  side  of  the  State 
than  on  that  of  the  Church,  though  that  is  an  opinion 
with  which  one  cannot  expect  everybody  to  agree.  The 
toast  *'  Church  and  King  "  is  not  heard  as  frequently  now 
as  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  but  so 
long  as  the  Church  is  true  to  her  prophetical  office  and 
preaches  righteousness,  so  long  as  she  ministers  to  good- 
will, and  lifts  men  to  the  level  of  unselfish  thought  and 
action,  and  keeps  them  there,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
her  historic  relations  with  the  State  rudely  disturbed. 
Saul  may  get  on  for  a  while  by  himself,  but  in  the 
hour  of  misery  and  despair,  he  cries  aloud,  "  Bring  me  up 
Samuel." 

But  while  there  is  thus  no  spot  of  English  ground 
where  a  teacher  of  morality  is  not  at  hand,  recognised, 
though  not  commissioned  by  the  State,  there  is  still  a  vast 
area  of  social  life  where  the  State's  influence  may  be 
strongly,  though  only  indirectly  felt.  And,  speaking 
broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  State  will  seek  to  provide 
its  members  with  such  an  environment  as  will  enable 
them  to  live  as  good  lives  as  possible,  good  in  every  sense 
of  the  term,  and  not  least  morally  good.  If  we  hold,  as 
some  do,  that  the  State  is  only  in  the  most  dwarfed  and 
limited  sense  a  moral  power,  we  shall,  of  course,  deny  this ; 
as,  however,  the  State  consists  of  moral  beings,  it  seems  to 
me  it  cannot  wholly  divest  itself  of  a  moral  character,  or 
ignore  the  needs  and  claims  of  that  universal,  though,  it 
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may  be,  elementary  moral  sense,  the  entire  darkening  of 
which  would  be  fatal  to  itself. 

There  is  room,  I  suggested,  for  State  influence  exercised 
more  or  less  indirectly.  Thanks  to  its  compulsory  powers, 
the  State  can  do  much  that  an  association  of  private 
individuals  cannot  do  towards  the  betterment  of  those 
external  conditions  of  life  on  which,  unhappily,  morality 
too  largely  depends.  1  do  not  say  that  if  you  change  a 
man's  circumstances  you  thereby  change  his  heart ;  I  do 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  pure  lives  and  lofty 
characters  amidst  surroundings  that  make  entirely  for 
impurity  and  moral  degradation.  In  large  cities,  there- 
fore, we  may  look  to  our  rulers  to  provide  some  of  those 
healthy  conditions  of  life  which  we  may  suppose  to  prevail 
in  a  rural  Utopia,  though  they  are  not  always  found  in 
rural  England — a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water — and  if 
slum-dwellers  can  be  compelled  to  use  it  so  much  the 
better  for  them  and  their  neighbours — a  plentiful  supply  of 
open  spaces  into  which  God's  fresh  air  and  sunshine  may 
permeate,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  may  blow — wide,  open, 
well-lit  streets,  for  everything  that  makes  for  openness 
makes  also  for  morality — a  scientific  scheme  of  sanitation, 
and  if  you  will,  a  gentle  tyranny  in  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  laws — careful  inspection  of  the  milk,  and  I  will 
add,  of  the  bread  and  beer  offered  for  consumption,  especi- 
ally amongst  the  industrial  classes — municipal  dwellings, 
not  to  be  given  away,  but  let  at  a  fair  rental.  All  these 
seem  to  be  the  elementary  conditions  of  a  healthy,  physi- 
cal, and  moral  life;  and  without  travelling  far  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism,  we  may  rightly  look  to  the  State 
to  supply  them.  We  may  add  to  them  other  obvious 
conveniences  which  individual  initiative  or  even  voluntary 
association  might  be  unable  to  provide,  but  which,  like  the 
post  office,  for  instance,  are  of  such  general  utility  as  to  be 
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beyond  the  reach  of  hostile  discussion.  Only,  even  here, 
constant  ^vatchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  be 
necessary,  because  corporate  bodies,  endowed  with  power 
to  put  their  hands  into  people's  pockets,  have  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  extravagance. 

But  may  we  not  go  further  and  ask  the  State  to  provide 
higher  things  than  these?  Sparta,  we  are  told,  took  the 
citizen  over  altogether  from  his  cradle,  and  provided  him 
with  a  complete  State  training.  Granted,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  individuality,  and  personal  thought  and  initi- 
ative, and  these  are  qualities  on  which  both  in  war  and 
elsewhere,  we  have  learnt  to  set  the  highest  possible  value. 
Charity  in  our  sense  was  not  very  much  in  Sparta's  line 
of  things ;  but  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing  if  charitable 
instincts  were  to  be  crushed  out  of  humane  English  people 
by  the  State's  heavy  hand.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honour  to 
generations  of  by-gone  Englishmen  that  they  did  not  con- 
tinually call  out  for  the  help  of  the  State,  but  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  accomplished  great  things 
by  voluntary  association,  personal  generosity  and  service. 
Besides,  the  higher  in  moral  value  the  requirements  which 
men  make  from  the  State,  the  greater  the  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  them,  and  it  is  as  well  that  in  many 
of  such  matters  State  help  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  supplement  individual  initiative,  rather  than  that 
the  State  should  make  itself  entirely  responsible.  This,  I 
know,  is  not  the  popular  view  nowadays,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  only  sound  one,  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  is 
perfectly  just.  The  fate  of  pioneers  whose  work  is  taken 
over  by  the  State  is  almost  proverbial :  and,  to  speak  of 
what  I  know,  there  is,  probably,  not  an  English  county 
where  some  old  established  school  of  the  better  sort  is  not 
struggling  for  life  at  this  moment,  thanks  to  the  competition 
of  some  cheaper  (and  nastier)  State-provided  neighbour. 
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The  most  obvious  example  of  the  State's  moral  function 
is,  indeed,  education.  I  apologise  for  mentioning  the 
subject,  because  I  know  that  by  this  time  you  all  hate  the 
word,  as  I  do.  It  used  to  be  said  that  of  all  the  quacks 
who  ever  quacked,  the  political  economist  quacked  the 
loudest.  But  he  is  nowhere  with  the  educationalist.  But 
if  the  State  has  a  positive  moral  function  at  all,  it  is  by 
education  especially  that  it  will  seek  to  exercise  it.  Be- 
sides, where  political  power  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  lower  classes,  ignorance  in  motion,  moral 
ignorance  armed,  might  be  fatal  to  the  State's  very 
existence. 

But  what  is  education  ?  It  is  only  another  form  of  the 
question,  What  is  man  ?  Well,  and  what  is  he  ?  To  take 
the  lowest  ground,  he  is  an  animal  who  lives  on  bread. 
Teach  him  a  trade,  then,  that  he  may  earn  it  honestly.  It 
is  quite  shocking  to  see  the  number  of  boys  about  the 
streets,  earning  a  precarious  living  by  selling  matches  or 
newspayers,  when  a  decent  plumber  or  honest  gardener  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  The  old  apprenticeship  system  is 
surely  worth  a  thought.  But  some  are  minded  to  tell  us 
in  these  commercial  days  that  man  lives  on  bread  alone. 
They  go  to  Carthage  for  their  ideals;  they  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  doom  of  Carthage  is  also  their  own. 

But  man  is  also  a  political  being.  Give  him  instruction 
then  in  civic  matters ;  let  him,  if  he  can,  learn  the  slow 
and  painful  steps  by  which  his  country  has  become  great 
and  free,  for  so  he  will  learn  to  maintain  both  her  great- 
ness and  her  freedom :  and  as  he  has  three  R's  already, 
give  him  a  fourth,  and  let  it  be  a  rifle,  so  that  he  may 
bear  himself  the  burden  of  citizenship — the  burden  of 
imperialism,  if  he  cares  to  have  it — for,  too  often,  State  is 
to  State  as  wolf  to  wolf,  and  they  will  shout  loudest  for 
war  who  do  least  to  win  the  victory. 
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But  he  is  also — all  here,  at  least,  will  admit — a  moral 
and  spiritual  being.  Teach  him  then  his  duty  towards 
God  and  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour ;  you  will  find  it 
put  with  wholesome  plainness  in  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  more  influential  than  anything 
else  in  impressing  the  idea  of  Duty  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  people.  And,  if  you  can  add  to  this,  simple 
teaching  on  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  given  by  men  and  women  who  are  known 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  such  teaching,  we  may  be  saved, 
even  yet,  from  a  godless  and  perverse  generation. 

But  we  are  told,  "  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  matters."  As  an  abstract  doctrine  perhaps  not,  but  it 
needs  good  citizens  nevertheless— for  its  welfare  depends, 
in  the  last  resort,  on  the  character  of  its  citizens — and  that 
goodness  may  "be  in  widest  commonalty  spread  "  without 
the  help  of  religion,  is  not  I  submit,  the  verdict  of  experi- 
ence. Some  tell  us  that  school-masters  are  to  be  civil 
servants,  pure  and  simple, — that  therefore  it  would  be 
wrong  to  ask  them  questions  about  matters  of  faith.  But 
may  I  suggest  that  though  cynicism  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  that  though  a  man  who  is 
flippant  in  speech,  scornful  of  ideals,  or  a  scoffer  at  his 
father's  faith,  may  be  quite  useful  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  where  dusty  documents,  pigeon-holes,  and 
red-tape  are  not  amenable  to  moral  influence,  yet  flippancy 
and  cynicism  are  death  and  destruction  to  young  souls.  I 
think  that  men  who  realise  the  tenderness  and  receptivity 
of  childhood  will  beg  the  State  not  to  sin  against  its 
children. 

Now  it  is  this,  I  fancy,  or  something  like  this,  that 
right-thinking  men  of  all  creeds  care  about  when  they 
make  sacrifices  for  religious  education.  They  ask  for  some 
security,  some  guarantee  that  the  men  and  women,  whose 
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ways  and  characters  are  to  form  the  first  and  therefore  the 
most  abiding  experience  that  children  have  of  the  outer 
world,  shall  take  an  attitude  towards  the  deep  things  of 
life  which  is  not  likely  to  be  destructive  of  reverence,  or 
even  of  high  social  and  political  ideals.  I  have  no  doubt, 
myself,  that  a  satisfactory  syllabus  of  fundamental  Christ- 
ianity could  be  arranged  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
most  Christians.  (The  Liverpool  Education  Committee's 
syllabus  is  markedly  Athanasian  in  its  doctrine,  though 
how  shocked  some  of  them  would  be  to  hear  it !)  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  teacher's  personality  and  sympathies 
would  still  remain,  and  a  more  frank  recognition  by  the 
State  of  what  is  called  the  denominational  position  may, 
after  all,  be  the  better  course.  For,  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell,  if  the  State  really  wants  relUjious  education,  it 
should  aee  that  it  gets  it,  and  to  appeal  for  the  help  of  the 
religious  bodies  is  the  safest,  perhaps,  the  only  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dangers  of  an  education  wholly  secular 
are  such  as  no  real  statesman  can  contemplate  with 
equanimity ;  but  it  is  logical,  and  through  our  unhappy 
divisions  we  may  be  drifting  towards  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  State  ever  interfered  in  this  matter  at  all, 
except  to  support  and  encourage  voluntary  associations 
which  were  prepared  to  educate,  not  part  of  a  child,  but 
the  whole  of  him,  and  to  train  him,  not  for  livelihood,  but 
for  life.  As  it  is,  agencies  which  have  done  good  work  on 
wholesome  lines  are  likely  to  be  worsted  in  the  unequal 
struggle  with  State  or  municipal  institutions,  which  have 
the  goodwill  only  of  those  sections  of  the  community 
whose  interest  in  the  subject  was  quickened  when  they 
found  that  they  could  carry  out  their  ideas  at  their 
neighbour's  expense. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  any  movement   for   feeding 
children  at  the  cost  of  the  State  or  municipality  is  one 
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which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  rigidly  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  interference  with  a  parent's  responsibility  is  a 
tampering  with  fundamentals  which  can  only  have  the 
gravest  results.  And  if  you  give  free  breakfasts,  why  not 
free  dinners  and  free  suppers?  Why  not  free  shoes  to 
come  to  school  in,  and  a  free  tramcar  home  when  the 
day's  work  is  done?  But  the  initial  blunder  was  free 
education,  a.ndfacilis  descensus  Averno. 

I  fear  that  I  have  landed  myself  on  a  painfully  con- 
troversial region,  and  given  vent  to  opinions  that  are 
woefully  antiquated,  but,  as  I  suggested,  when  a  State 
leaves  its  own  rough  work — the  betterment  of  elementary 
conditions — to  mount  to  higher  regions  of  social  service, 
diversity  of  opinion  is  inevitable.  Why,  for  instance,  if 
the  municipality  is  going  to  cultivate  art,  should  it  not  be 
fair  to  all  artists  and  include  a  theatre  amongst  its  under- 
takings? Properly  run  it  might  exercise  a  high  moral 
function  on  people  who  are  not  always  reached  by  other 
agencies.  But  there  are  friends  of  mine  who,  I  feel  sure, 
would  oppose  it  to  the  death !  We  might  add  other  sug- 
gestions— a  municipal  pawnshop,  for  instance,  where  the 
rate  of  interest  would  not  be  800  per  cent,  per  annum,  but 
eight,  and  so  on.  But  the  whole  system  is  open  to  this,  to 
my  mind,  fatal  objection,  that  it  tends  to  create  a  type  of 
people  who  will  ask,  not  what  can  I  do  for  the  State  ?  but 
how  much  can  I  get  out  of  it  ?  This  spirit  is  fatal  whether 
in  governors  or  governed.  What  a  State  requires  above  all 
things  is  loyalty  and  public  spirit,  and  selfishness  is  the 
foe  to  both.  Things  have  been  managed  differently  before 
now: — 

For  Eomans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
JTor  son,  nor  wife,  nor  limb,  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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The  problem,  then,  before  the  modern  democratic  State 
is  to  train  men  who  think  more  of  their  duties  than  of 
their  rights — men,  who,  like  the  King  himself  and  the 
King's  sons,  are  taught  from  their  earliest  youth  to  behave 
themselves  "  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters  " — 
men  who  have  learnt  thus  early  "  to  love,  honour,  and 
succour  their  fathers  and  mothers,"  and  so  do  not  need  to 
clamour  for  old  age  pensions  on  their  behalf— men  who 
are  willing  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  their  own 
living;  cultivating  that  sturdy  independence  and  robust- 
ness of  character  without  which  the  proudest  of  States 
must,  in  process  of  time,  collapse  and  fall.  Modern 
England  is  not  producing  too  many  of  such  now-a-days 
amongst  her  so-called  working  classes.  Yet  these  ele- 
mentary virtues  are  also  the  most  fundamental,  and  the 
character  of  the  State  tends  to  be  the  aggregate,  the 
essence  of  the  characters  of  its  citizens. 

But  one  duty  remains  for  us  all,  viz.,  to  take  our  own 
share  in  public  service  and  private  well-doing.  Men  who 
are  getting  older  do  not  expect  to  find  the  world  growing 
very  much  better,  no  not  even  though  a  Parliament  were 
set  up  in  every  street.  The  most  that  we  hope  to  do  is  to 
drive  in  a  nail  of  conviction  here,  to  tighten  a  screw  there, 
and  to  restore  a  fallen  brick  further  on.  We  have  learnt 
not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  But  of  this  we  are 
sure,  that  real  and  permanent  good  is  done,  for  the  most 
part,  by  men  who  are  good  themselves,  and  by  these  alone, 
and  if  God's  Kingdom  is  to  come  amongst  men,  the  least 
we  can  do — for  many  of  us  it  is  the  most — is  to  try  and  do 
His  will  in  the  cleansing  of  our  own  hearts  and  the 
discipline  of  our  own  lives  and  characters.  For  no  man, 
however  lowly  or  obscure,  liveth  unto  himself,  and  there 
will  always  be  room  in  the  world  even  for  silent  saints. 
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It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1646,  that  the  first 
Civil  War  virtually  came  to  an  end  by  the  surrender  of 
Sir  Jacob  Astley  at  Stow,  in  Gloucestershire,  when  the 
brave  old  Royalist  is  stated  to  have  said  to  his  captors : 
*'You  have  now  done  your  work  and  may  go  to  play, 
unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves."  The  events  of 
the  next  two  years  were  to  prove  the  foresight  of  this 
qualified  remark.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Charles  to  take  the  Covenant,  the  Scots  accepted  £'200,000 
on  account  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  at  Newcastle 
(January,  1647),  and  marched  back  over  the  border. 

And  now  the  danger  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations  being  removed,  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Commons  thought  the  time  opportune— before  entering 
into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  King — to  strike  a  blow  j^t 
the  power  of  the  sects  by  disbanding  the  Army,  and  dis- 
missing practically  all  the  Independent  officers  of  the  New 
Model.  The  men,  however,  who  caused  the  Royalist 
downfall  in  the  field,  had  no  intention  of  retiring  to  their 
private  vocations  without  first  receiving  satisfaction  as  to 
several  matters,  chief  amongst  which  was  arrears  of  pay ; 
and  the  crass  stubbornness  of  the  Parliament  in  resisting 
the  Army's  just  claim  on  this  latter  point  led  by  degrees 
to  the  soldiers  entering  the  domain  of  politics,  and 
arrogating  to  themselves  the  province  of  Parliament  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  some  settlement  with  the  King. 
In   February,  1647,   but   a   few   days    after   Charles  had 
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been  handed  over  by  the  Scots,  the  scheme  of  disband- 
ment  was  voted  on ;  and  it  was  in  this  same  month 
that  a  party  of  Presbyterian  Peers  agreed  to  accept  the 
concessions  the  King  proffered  the  ParHamentary  Com- 
missioners the  previous  year  as  a  basis  upon  which  a 
permanent  agreement  might  be  founded  between  the  King 
and  his  subjects.  **  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  alHance 
between  the  Eoyalists  and  Presbyterians,"  says  Professor 
Firth,  "  which  produced  the  second  Civil  War,  and  finally 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II." 

That  the  Presbyterians  might  come  to  such  terms  with 
the  Kirig  as  would  render  futile  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  late 
war  seemed  feasible  to  the  Independents  in  Parliament 
and  Army  alike,  and  the  troops  absolutely  refused  to  dis- 
band when  ordered  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
Thus  far  Cromwell  had  in  no  way  encouraged  the  Army  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  Parliament ;  but,  convinced  that 
without  his  control  the  soldiers'  mutiny  would  develop  into 
a  military  revolution,  he  now  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  theirs  against  the  civil  powers,  being  bluntly  told  by 
his  subordinates  that  if  he  did  not  come  and  head  them 
they  would  go  their  way  without  him. 

Having  gained  possession  of  the  King's  person  in  the 
opening  days  of  June,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  foolish 
enough  to  think  the  Army  leaders  could  induce  Charles  ta 
accept  less  onerous  terms  than  those  formulated  by  the 
Presbyterians ;  the  only  result  of  their  conferences  with 
him  being  that,  instead  of  effecting  any  compromise,  they 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  as  being  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  monarchy.  Throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn  Cromwell  none  the  less  strove  resolutely,  both  in 
the  Commons  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Army  Council,  to 
solve  a  problem  rendered  almost  impossible  of  solution  by 
the  diverse  views  of  King,   Army,   and  Parliament;    but 
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when,  on  November  14th,  Charles  made  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Carisbrooke,  the  hitherto  vague  sus- 
picions that  he  was  contemplating  some  arrangement  with 
the  Scots  grew  in  strength  in  the  minds  of  both  ParHa- 
ment  and  Army.  Cromwell,  indeed,  from  this  time  seems 
to  have  recognised  the  utter  hopelessness  of  treating  with 
a  man  of  Charles'  moral  fibre;  and  his  refusal  to  even 
converse  with  the  King's  messenger,  who  arrived  at  head- 
quarters on  November  28th  to  request  that  the  Army 
leaders  would  support  his  royal  master  in  his  desire  for  a 
personal  treaty  with  Parliament  unfettered  by  any  con- 
ditions, must  have  convinced  the  King  that  from  Cromwell 
at  least  he  could  henceforth  count  on  no  material  support. 
And  so  he  fell  back  upon  the  Scots.  There  were  at  this 
period  two  rival  parties  in  Scotland :  one  that  of  the 
ministers  of  the  kirk,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle; 
the  other  comprising  the  nobility,  and  owning  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  as  chief.  With  him  were  associated  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
who,  as  Gardiner  points  out,  "  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  Presbyterian  movement  so  long  as  it  was  directed 
against  Bishops,  but  had  rallied  to  the  Crown  as  soon  as 
the  ministers  strove  to  make  themselves  independent  of 
the  nobility."  It  was  this  latter  party  that  was  represented 
by  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  England,  and  in  his 
extremity  Charles  signed  an  agreement  with  them  at 
Carisbrooke,  December  26th,  "The  Engagement" — as  it 
was  called — by  which  he  bargained  for  the  aid  of  a 
Scottish  army  to  restore  him  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  in  return  for  the  following  concessions : — The 
suppression  of  the  Sects;  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  England  for  three  years ;  and  certain  privi- 
leges for  Scotland  and  her  nobility.  Clarendon,  a  few 
years  later,  referred  bitterly  to  the  infamous  circumstances 
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by  which  the  Commissioners  (the  Earls  of  Loudoun, 
Lanark,  and  Lauderdale)  extorted  these  concessions  from 
the  King,  and  said  that  no  man  who  read  the  treaty  could 
wonder  that  such  an  Engagement  met  with  the  fate  that 
attended  it. 

Emboldened,  however,  by  this  definite  understanding, 
Charles  forthwith  rejected  the  last  proposals  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  prepared  to  make  his  escape  to  France ;  but 
such  action  had  been  anticipated,  and  he  was  henceforth 
guarded  more  vigilantly.  For  although  no  word  of  the 
contents  of  the  Engagement  had  yet  come  to  English  ears, 
it  was  quite  apparent  to  Parliament  and  Army  that  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  during  the  conference 
with  the  Scots;  and  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  from 
the  North  filled  the  minds  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  in 
particular  with  undisguised  indignation.  It  had  the 
effect,  too,  of  drawing  Army  and  Parliament  closer  to- 
gether for  the  common  weal ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1648  we  find  that  Cromwell  spoke  in  the  Commons 
in  favour  of  no  further  addresses  to  the  King,  a  measure 
he  had  opposed  the  previous  September.  Those  were 
troublous  days.  The  country  was  weary  of  the  taxation 
the  maintenance  of  the  Army  demanded — weary  of  the 
Army  itself — weary  of  Parliament  and  its  failure  to 
secure  a  settled  government.  London  was  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  unrest,  antagonistic  to,  yet  awed  by,  the 
Independent  troops,  and  now  desirous  of  Charles'  com- 
plete restoration.  As  little  could  Cromwell  reconcile  the 
Eoyalist  as  the  City  Presbyterian  to  unite  with  him  in 
any  measure  which  would  at  least  safeguard  the  contin- 
uance of  royalty  in  some  form  as  a  basis  of  order.  And 
in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  news  reached  London  of  an 
Army  insurrection  in  Wales,  where  Colonel  Poyer,  the 
governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  under  the  old  grievance  of 
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arrears  of  pay,  had  seized  the  town,  shortly  afterwards 
declaring  for  the  King.  Almost  simultaneously  it  became 
known  that  a  Scottish  Army  would  undoubtedly  be  raised 
for  the  invasion  of  England ;  and  however  Presbyterian  the 
majority  of  the  EngHsh  Parliament  might  be,  it  had  no 
mind  to  have  even  its  favourite  religion  established  by  an 
invading  army  of  Scots,  especially  as  that  army  would  be 
ruled  by  the  Scottish  nobility,  whose  own  interests  would 
be  their  chiefest  care.  In  fact,  to  continue  Gardiner's 
apposite  remarks:  **It  was  the  hesitation  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  between  their  political  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical aims  which  alone  could  have  given  a  free  hand  to 
Fairfax  and  Crom\vell." 

The  Welsh  mutiny  rapidly  developed  into  a  rebellion, 
and  the  insurgents  meeting  with  some  initial  successes,  it 
became  imperative  for  the  Parliament  to  take  decisive 
action.  Cromwell  was  accordingly  ordered  to  set  out  for 
the  west,  Fairfax,  the  commander-in-chief,  himself  pre- 
paring to  march  northwards  against  the  Scots.  But  prior 
to  Cromwell's  departure  for  the  scene  of  action,  a  final 
gathering  of  the  Army  leaders  took  place,  at  which  the 
ominous  resolve  was  formed  that,  "  it  was  their  duty,  if 
ever  the  Lord  brought  them  back  again  in  peace,  to  call 
Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  that 
blood  he  had  shed,  and  mischief  he  had  done  to  his 
utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  these  poor 
nations."  How  sternly  the  resolve  was  carried  into  effect 
is  a  matter  of  history. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  his  career  did  Cromwell  stand 
in  greater  peril  than  when  he  rode  forth  on  his  mission, 
May  3rd,  1648.  He  knew  well  the  bitter  foes  he  was 
leaving  behind  him  at  Westminister,  and  that  defeat  in 
the  field  would  mean  ruin  to  him  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  so  long  combated.     Nor  was  he  likely  to  minimise 
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the  pervading  dangers  of  the  hour.  Kent  and  Essex  broke 
into  formidable  revolt  in  favour  of  the  King  this  same 
month,  and  Fairfax,  whose  generalship  during  its  sup- 
pression proved  of  the  highest  order,  had  perforce  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  marching  against  the  Scots.  Upon 
Cromwell,  who  promptly  made  his  presence  felt  on 
his  entry  into  "Wales,  and  was  now,  early  in  June, 
besieging  Pembroke  Castle,  this  lot  would  necessarily  fall. 
But  Pembroke  was  stubborn.  The  rebels  within  its  walls 
hoped  to  surrender  on  terms,  whilst  Oliver  was  determined 
it  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  and  lack  of 
artillery  hindered  him  from  an  effective  assault.  It  con- 
sequently took  until  11th  July  to  starve  the  place  into 
submission,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  retrospect  of  Scottish 
affairs  we  may  leave  him  for  awhile  at  this  work  in  South 
Wales. 

The  Scottish  Commissioners,  on  returning  home  after 
the  Engagement  had  been  signed,  did  not  find  it  so  easy 
as  they  had  evidently  imagined  to  attain  their  ends. 
The  bitterest  opposition  was  encountered  from  the  clergy, 
who  viewed  with  horror  the  idea  of  any  aid  being 
given  to  an  uncovenanted  King.  It  was  not  until  April 
that  Hamilton  succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  Argyle, 
and  that  Parliament  ordered  an  army  of  40,000  to  be 
raised.  A  few  weeks  later  two  north  country  English 
Eoyalists,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  as  pre-arranged  with  Hamilton,  seized  the 
border  towns  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  respectively ;  and  it 
was  expected  the  Scots'  Army  would  be  ready  to  march 
by  the  beginning  of  May.  But  the  difficulties  Argyle 
had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Engagers— not  the  least 
being  his  fruitless  demand  that  the  English  troops  raised 
by  Langdale  and  Musgrave  should  all  subscribe  to  the 
Covenant  before  joining  forces,  retarded  matters  consider- 
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ably.  The  assertion  was  freely  made  at  the  time  that  the 
Scots  were  content  to  see  the  various  Eoyalist  risings 
subdued  before  they  set  foot  in  England;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hamilton  complained  that  the  King's  supporters 
in  Kent  and  other  parts  precipitated  affairs  by  having 
recourse  to  arms  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  the 
field.  In  all  probability  there  was  some  truth  in  each  of 
these  contentions. 

Langdale,  being  now  at  the  head  of  between  three  to 
four  thousand  men,  was  anxious  to  at  once  push  south 
into  Lancashire  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Parlia- 
mentary interest  in  that  county ;  but  received  instructions 
to  retreat  on  Carlisle,  and  not  to  engage  the  enemy  under 
any  circumstances  until  the  Scottish  army  could  come 
up ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his  obedience  to  this  order, 
the  Royalist  found  himself  besieged  in  Carlisle  by  General 
Lambert,  who  had  been  despatched  north  to  hold  the 
invaders  in  some  check  pending  the  arrival  there  of 
Cromwell.  This  early  dissension  between  the  allies  boded 
ill  for  the  success  of  the  campaign.  But  when  Langdale 
fell  back  on  Carlisle,  he  despatched  Col.  Tempest  at  the 
head  of  some  800  horse  to  co-operate  with  Col.  Grey  in 
clearing  Northumberland  of  the  Parliament's  troops. 
Disaster,  however,  quickly  overtook  the  Royalists.  Col. 
Robert  Lilburne,  brother  to  Free-born  John,  and  surely  a 
character  of  interest  to  Lancashire  people  in  that  it  was  he 
who,  three  years  later,  sorely  defeated  the  Earl  of  Derby 
at  the  battle  of  Wigan  Lane,  quickly  out-manoeuvred 
Tempest,  and  caused  him  and  all  his  force  to  surrender  at 
Collerton  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on  either  side. 

The  great  Carlyle  evidently  was  for  once  at  fault  when 
he  stated  that  "  In  Lancashire  a  certain  Sir  Richard 
Tempest  .  .  .  goes  suddenly  blazing  abroad,  but  is 
courageously   set  upon  by   Col.  Robert  Lilburn,"  as  the 
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above  particulars  gleaned  from  a  letter  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  governor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  despatched  to 
Speaker  Lenthall  on  July  5th,  will  show.  From  this,  and 
a  tract  of  almost  the  same  date,  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  will  to  cross  the  Tweed  on  8th  idem, 
his  army  meanwhile  foregathering  at  Annan ;  but  prior 
to  quitting  the  rendezvous  the  generalissimo  received  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  concerning  the 
Presbyterians  of  England,  certifying  "that  there  hath 
been  nothing  wanting  on  our  parts  for  the  advancement 
of  this  great  work,  and  to  keep  a  good  correspondency 
with  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  counties,  not- 
withstanding the  falling  off  of  Lancashire,  and  our 
endeavouring  to  engage  them  with  us."  We  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  refer  to  this  *'  falling  off  of  Lancashire  ; " 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  Hamilton  had  good  warning  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Presbyterians  of  this  county  to  their 
northern  brethren's  mission,  and  his  subsequent  lethargy 
is  all  the  more  reprehensible  from  a  military  standpoint. 

As  intended,  the  Scots  entered  England  on  July  8th. 
Accounts  as  to  their  numbers  differ  so  much  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  them  correctly.  Forty  thousand  men  had 
been  voted  for  the  invasion,  but  probably  not  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  horse  and  foot  now  set  march,  although 
Monroe,  with  five  to  six  thousand  veterans  from  the  Irish 
wars,  was  to  follow.  The  Duke  sent  before  him  a  pro- 
clamation stating  his  resolve  to  hazard  life  and  fortune  for 
the  redeeming  of  his  Majesty  from  prison,  and  to  make 
him  "  as  glorious  a  King  as  ever  reigned  in  Europe  ;  "  as 
also  "to  settle  religion  according  to  the  Covenant;"  and 
his  colours  displayed  the  motto  "  For  Eeligion,  King  and 
Kingdom."  Some  particulars  of  the  Scots'  leaders  may 
not  be  here  amiss. 

Hamilton   himself,  as   far  back   as   1631,  had   served 
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under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and  the  experience 
he  should  have  gained  under  such  a  master  of  the  science 
of  warfare  as  the  heroic  Swede  had  endowed  him  with  a 
reputation  he  was  soon  so  sadly  to  tarnish.  Contemporary 
opinion  judged  his  gifts  as  of  no  mean  order,  but  con- 
sidered he  was  too  easily  influenced  by  subordinates  whose 
powers  did  not  by  any  means  equal  his  own.  His  second- 
in-command,  the  Earl  of  Calendar,  had  fought  in  England 
for  the  Parliament  during  the  first  Civil  War ;  and  if  we 
may  believe  Hamilton's  biographer,  deliberately  set  him- 
self from  the  first  to  baulk  his  superior's  commands. 
Middleton,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Horse,  had  also 
served  previously  for  the  Parliament ;  and  Baillie,  to 
whom  the  foot  was  entrusted,  was  a  man  of  tried  ex- 
perience in  many  wars,  foreign  and  domestic.  On  both 
of  these  Generals'  loyalty  Hamilton  could  rely,  but  the 
inferior  officers  "  stood  all  divided  according  as  their 
affections  led  them  to  the  General  or  Lieutenant-General.'* 
The  entry  of  the  Scots  into  England  caused  Lambert 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  and  to  fall  back  into  north 
Yorkshire,  harassing  the  foe  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Incidently  it  may  be  mentioned  that  too  little  credit  seems 
to  have  been  accorded  Lambert  for  his  undoubted  military 
skill,  the  prowess  of  Cromwell  overshadowing  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  But  Hamilton,  for  his  part,  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his  own  army,  and  a  swift 
march  southwards  on  London  he  deemed  too  bold  a 
hazard.  There  was  no  cohesion  between  him  and  his 
Royalist  allies,  the  latter  being  maintained  as  a  separate 
unit,  and  keeping  their  distance  from  the  covenanting 
Scots,  who  regarded  them,  despite  their  common  mission, 
with  feelings  of  aversion.  And  in  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  Hamilton  lost  much  time  in  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  besieging  Appleby  Castle  and  other  northern 
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strongholds ;  and  it  was  consequently  August  10th  before 
we  find  him  at  Hornby,  hesitating  as  to  whether  he  should 
advance  through  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire. 

The  county  of  Lancashire  had  played  an  important 
and  peculiar  part  in  the  first  Civil  War.  Nowhere  had 
the  King  a  more  loyal  or  powerful  adherent  than  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby ;  but  against  this,  nowhere  outside 
the  capital  was  Presbyterianism  more  flourishing  or  ram- 
pant. To  be  brief,  the  great  Eoman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
families  of  the  two  western  hundreds  of  South  Lancashire, 
e.g,f  the  Stanleys  (Earls  of  Derby),  Molineux'  of  Sefton, 
Wardens,  Haighs,  Duxburys,  Blundells  of  Crosby  and 
Ince,  Norrises  of  Speke,  Scaris bricks  of  Scarisbrick  were 
ardent  Eoyalists,  though  individual  members  may  have 
fought  for  the  other  side.  In  the  northern  hundreds,  too, 
the  balance  of  power  leant  to  the  King's  cause.  Wigan 
was  the  headquarters  of  Eoyalist  influence  in  the  county, 
and  the  Puritans  reckoned  it  the  most  "  malignant  "  town 
in  Lancashire.  In  Liverpool  neither  interest  was  para- 
mount. But  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Blackburn,  were  heart  and  soul  for  Parliament, 
the  former  being  termed  the  Geneva  of  Lancashire.  Here 
in  a  prosperous  trading  centre  the  people  had  early 
imbibed  Puritanical  ideas ;  and  during  the  first  Civil  War 
had  displayed  such  energy  and  valour  that,  led  by  some  of 
the  influential  families  of  eastern  Lancashire,  e,g.,  the 
Ashtons,  Kigbys,  Hollands  and  Shuttleworths,  they  had 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  opponents.  It  is  a 
regrettable  truth  that  the  warfare  between  the  two  parties 
was  waged  with  a  greater  acrimony  in  our  own  county 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  England.  As  early  as 
May  in  this  year,  whilst  Cromwell  was  just  commencing 
his  task  in  Wales,  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  gentry 
were   held    at   Bolton    and    Preston   for    the   purpose   of 
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raising  forces  to  aid  in  opposing  the  Scots  ;  for  despite 
the  fact  that  the  latter  were  their  co-religionists,  the 
Lancashire  Presbyterians  were  well  aware  the  ministers 
of  the  kirk  had  not  approved  of  the  invasion  on  behalf 
of  an  uncovenanted  King,  and  in  consequence  rejected 
any  advances  to  throw  in  their  lot  against  Parliament, 
being  influenced  probably  in  this  decision  also  by  the 
knowledge  that  not  a  few  Papists  and  "  Malignants " 
under  Langdale  were  in  alliance  with  Hamilton. 

The  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  Commons  must  truly 
have  been  gratified  about  this  time,  not  only  by  "The 
Harmonious  Consent"  of  the  ministers  of  Lancashire  (a 
declaration  against  religious  toleration  which  for  bitter- 
ness of  invective  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  amongst 
the  signatories  to  which  were  the  pastors  at  Halsall, 
Huyton,  Ormskirk,  Aughton,  West  Derby,  Liverpool  and 
Sephton),  but  also  by  the  ''Declaration  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster."  In  this 
"they  renewed  their  profession  of  adherence  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  asserted  their  determination  to 
oppose  to  the  utmost  papists,  popish  persons,  and  malig- 
nants, as  well  as  to  resist  the  toleration  of  heresy,  and 
whatsoever  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine."  Perhaps  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  it  was  not  merely  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour  that  influenced  Parliament  to  order  a  month's 
pay  in  advance  to  these  same  officers  and  soldiers — very 
different  treatment  to  which  the  Independent  troops  in 
Wales  were  accorded.  Sir  Ealph  Ash  ton  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Parliament  forces  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four 
of  infantry.  Under  him,  Lieut.-Col.  Rigby  had  charge  of 
one  regiment  of  horse,  and  Col.  Nicholas  Shuttleworth  the 
other ;  whilst  the  foot  was  commanded  by  Colonels  Dod- 
ding,    Standish,    Oughtred    Shuttleworth   and   Ashton — a 
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cousin  of  Sir  Ralph— and  like  him  a  loyal  servant  to  the 
cause  of  Parliament.  A  contingent  of  these  forces  was 
now  co-operating  with  Lambert  in  hanging  on  to  the 
Scots'  flank  as  they  marched  south. 

It  may  be  asked  what  steps  did  the  Royalists  in  the 
County  Palatine  take  to  bear  their  share  in  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  Unfortunately  for  the  King's  interest  the 
Earl  of  Derby  was  now  in  his  island  kingdom  of  Man, 
and  without  his  weighty  leadership  the  adherents  to  the 
royal  cause  showed  no  signs  of  bestirring  themselves. 
True  it  is  that  the  gallant  Sir  Thos.  Tyldesley  did  later  on 
gather  his  tenantry  and  neighbours  together,  and  march 
on  Lancaster,  but  this  was  while  the  Scots  were  flowing 
southwards  of  the  town  named ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
man  of  Tyldesley's  high  spirited  nature  would  never  brook 
the  stipulations  Hamilton  succeeded  in  some  instances  in 
thrusting  upon  his  English  allies.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  Lancashire  gentry  had  been  driven 
from  their  estates ;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
likely  to  hazard  anything  in  conjunction  with  the  dour 
Scotch  Presbyterians ;  and  finally  that  the  energy  of  the 
Parliamentary  authorities  was  not  the  least  potent  factor 
in  restraining  Royalist  activity. 

We  left  Hamilton  at  Hornby  on  August  10th,  hesitating 
whether  he  should  advance  through  Lancashire  or  York- 
shire. His  subordinates  were  about  equally  divided  in 
their  opinions ;  but  the  duke  finally  decided  to  march 
through  the  former  county,  as  he  cherished  the  fond  idea 
that  Manchester  would  be  his  own  if  he  came  near  it.  "I 
never  saw  him  tenacious  in  anything  during  the  time  of 
his  command  but  in  that,"  laments  Sir  James  Turner,  one 
of  the  Scots  officers,  "  which  led  us  to  our  ruin ;  "  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  decision  had  any  real  bearing 
on   the  ultimate  issue  of   the  campaign.     The   Engagers 
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accordingly  poured  south  through  Lancashire,  Hamilton 
sleeping  at  Ashton  Hall,  near  Lancaster,  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  or  13th  instant;  and  it  was  here  that  Charles  II 
also  lodged  in  1651  when  engaged  in  a  venture  that  ended 
as  disastrously  as  the  one  under  notice.  The  Duke  showed 
no  military  skill  in  his  plans:  "marches  in  extremely 
loose  order;  vanguard  and  rearguard  very  far  apart:" 
**and  a  Cromwell  attending  him  on  flank,"  grimly  com- 
ments Carlyle. 

For  Cromwell  having  reduced  Pembroke  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  July  11th,  at  once  hurried  northwards  to 
meet  the  foe,  reaching  Leicester  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Mr.  Morley  pays  a  fine  tribute  to  the  morale  of  Ironside's 
troops.  '•  With  fire  in  their  hearts,"  he  says,  *'  these 
tattered  veterans  carried  with  them  the  issue  of  the  whole 
long  struggle,  and  the  destinies  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  fate  of  the  King ;  the  power  of  Parliament ;  the  future 
of  constitutions,  laws  and  churches  were  known  to  hang 
upon  the  account  which  these  few  thousand  men  should 
be  able  to  give  of  the  invaders  from  over  the  northern 
border."  Leaving  his  Welsh  prisoners  in  the  care  of  the 
governor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  Cromwell  pushed  on  amid 
dreadful  weather  (the  summer  of  1648,  indeed,  was  an 
unusually  wet  one  all  over  Europe),  and  joined  Lambert 
about  August  12th  in  the  Yorkshire  hills.  Lambert  had 
been  retiring  through  Yorkshire  almost  parallel  with,  but 
at  some  little  distance  from  Langdale,  whose  contingent 
was  advancing  ahead  of  the  left  flank  of  the  Scots. 
Cromwell  now  learnt  definitely  that  the  foe  was  marching 
through  Lancashire;  and  on  the  day  following  his  junction 
with  his  subordinate,  their  united  forces  amounting  to 
about  9,000  men,  reached  Otley,  the  artillery  having 
meanwhile  been  sent  to  Knaresborough  so  that  they 
might  more  easily  come  up  with  the  enemy.     On  August 
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14th  they  marched  to  Skipton ;  on  the  15th  to  Gisborne ; 
and  on  the  16th  to  Hodder  Bridge  over  Kibble,  as  Crom- 
well afterwards  named  the  river  in  his  official  letter  to 
Speaker  Lenthall;  but  the  General  made  a  slight  geo- 
graphical error  in  stating  *'  over  Eibble,"  as  the  bridge 
referred  to  spans  the  Hodder,  not  the  Eibble.  Carlyle  in 
a  foot-note  clearly  explains  this,  and  as  it  is  essential  to 
the  comprehension  of  a  point  we  shall  raise,  an  almost  full 
quotation  may  be  given  : — 

'*  Over  Hodder  rather,"  he  says,  "  which  is  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Kibble  in  those  upland  parts,  and  little 
inferior  to  the  main  stream  in  size.  Kibble  from  the 
north-east,  Hodder  from  the  north,  then,  a  few  miles 
further,  Calder  from  the  south ;  after  which  Kibble  pur- 
sues its  old  direction  till,  far  down,  the  Darwen  from  the 
east  and  south  falls  in  near  Preston,  and  the  united 
waters,  now  a  respectable  river,  rush  swiftly  into  the  Irish 
Sea." 

Now  Professor  Firth,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Cromwell,  would  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
General's  geographical  error.  "On  Wednesday"  {i.e., 
August  16th),  says  this  historian,  "  he  marched  down  the 
valley  of  the  Kibble  into  Lancashire.  Two  courses  were 
now  open  to  him.  He  might  cross  by  Hodder  Bridge  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kibble,  and  seek  to  bar  Ham- 
ilton's advance  southwards  by  placing  himself  somewhere 
in  his  path ;  or  he  might  keep  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river,  and  engage  Hamilton  somewhere  near  Preston 
itself.  Cromwell  chose  the  second  course.  ...  All 
Wednesday,  therefore,  he  continued  his  march  down  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Kibble;  and  camped  his  army  for  the 
night  at  Stonyhurst."  But,  bearing  in  mind  Carlyle's 
explanation,  a  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  to  reach 
Stonyhurst  Cromwell  would  have  to  cross  the  bridge  over 
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the  Hodder,  which  would  then  bring  him  along  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Ribble,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  gel 
over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Ribble  by  Hodder  Bridge. 
The  only  way  he  could  accomplish  this  would  be  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Clitheroe ;  cross  the  bridge  there ;  then  march 
south  to  Whalley,  whence  he  could  reach  the  south  bank 
of  the  Ribble.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  council  of  war  was 
now  held  at  Hodder  Bridge  to  decide  whether  the  Parlia- 
ment forces  should  march  **  to  Whalley  that  night,  and  so 
on,  to  interpose  between  the  enemy  and  his  further  pro- 
gress into  Lancashire,  and  so  southward ;  "  or  "  to  march 
immediately  over  the  said  bridge,  there  being  no  other 
betwixt  that  of  Preston,  and  there  engage  the  enemy," 
who,  it  was  expected,  would  stand  his  ground  awaiting 
Monroe's  reinforcements.  The  latter  of  these  alternatives 
was  adopted ;  and  Cromwell  accordingly  led  his  men  over 
the  bridge  into  the  grounds  of  Stonyhurst  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Sherburn,  within  which  the 
General  passed  the  night,  his  troops  bivouacking  in  the 
park.  Tradition  has  it  that  Cromwell,  instead  of  availing 
himself  of  one  of  the  comfortable  beds  of  the  mansion, 
slept  on  an  old  oaken  table,  now  in  the  entrance  hall,  a 
selection  the  tired  soldier  was  hardly  likely  to  make  in 
view  of  the  stern  work  before  him  on  the  morrow.  For 
his  determination  to  make  a  flank  attack  on  the  Scots  was 
one  of  daring  enterprise.  Undeterred  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  foe  was  in  preponderating  numbers,  Cromwell's 
idea  was  manifestly  to  aim  at  their  complete  destruction ; 
no  mere  defeat  which  would  permit  the  vanquished  to 
retreat  with  diminished  forces  to  their  own  country  would 
be  satisfactory  to  Ironsides.  Authorities  now  do  not 
attribute  his  action  as  one  deliberately  preconceived,  but 
consider  the  man's  intuitive  military  skill  prompted  him 
to  the  step  he  took.     And  surely  the  signal  contempt  in 
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which  he  always  held  the  Scots,  as  Clarendon  more  than 
once  points  out,  must  have  aided  him  in  his  decision, 
conjointly  with  the  reliance  he  could  place  on  the  valuable 
local  knowledge  of  the  Lancashire  Militia  under  Ashton. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  17th, 
the  Parliament  forces  were  astir.  Scouts  brought  in  word 
that  Langdale  and  his  English  Koyalists  were  drawn  up 
on  Kibbleton  Moor,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Preston, 
where  their  outguard,  after  a  smart  skirmish,  was  driven 
in  upon  them  by  the  attackers'  forlorn  hope.  Now  some 
days  prior  to  this,  Langdale  had  warned  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  that  Cromwell  was  nearing  them;  and  advised 
his  superior  officer  to  keep  his  army  close  together, 
promising  himself  to  hold  the  foe  in  check  at  the  outset, 
and  to  retire  on  the  main  body  if  he  should  find  it  neces- 
sary. Hamilton,  however,  treated  the  information  with 
indifference,  and  took  no  measures  to  place  his  army  in  a 
fit  attitude  to  withstand  attack.  But  even  Langdale  seems 
to  have  been  unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  appearance  of 
Cromwell  on  the  scene ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole 
Parliament  army  displayed  itself  ready  for  instant  action 
that  he  recognised  this  was  no  mere  advance  party  of 
Lancashire  Presbyterians.  He  then  sent  a  pressing  mes- 
sage to  the  Duke  for  reinforcements,  but  the  latter 
persisted  in  his  belief  that  Cromwell  himself  had  not  yet 
come  up  ;  and  instead  of  at  once  sending  support  to  his 
subordinate,  as  desired,  instructed  General  Baillie  to  draw 
out  all  the  foot  and  march  southwards  over  Eibble  Bridge, 
General  Middleton  with  the  cavalry  having  already  pushed 
on  to  Wigan.  The  unfortunate  Langdale,  thus  left  to  his 
own  devices,  had  consequently  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the 
attack;  and  right  gallantly  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  Crom- 
well himself  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  Yorkshire 
Ko'yalist   made    "very    stiff    and    sturdy   resistance"    for 
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four  hours  (Clarendon  says  six)  ;  and  as  Langdale  fought 
against  superior  numbers — amongst  them  the  veterans  of 
the  New  Model — he  at  least  did  nothing  to  tarnish  his 
military  reputation  on  this  disastrous  day  for  the  King's 
cause.  He  often  told  Clarendon  afterwards  *'  that  he 
verily  believed  if  one  thousand  foot  had  then  been  sent  to 
him  {i.e.,  when  he  was  holding  his  own)  he  should  have 
gained  the  day ;  "  but  when  Hamilton  did  at  length  des- 
patch assistance  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

Owing  to  the  miry  nature  of  the  ground,  Cromwell  was 
not  able  to  bring  as  many  of  his  cavalry  into  action  as  he 
would  evidently  have  liked.  He  accordingly  arranged  his 
forces  as  follows  : — Two  regiments  of  horse— his  own  and 
Col.  Harrison's— he  ordered  to  charge  up  a  lane,  "very 
deep  and  ill,"  which  led  to  the  enemy  and  on  to  Preston. 
On  either  side  of  the  hedges  the  foot  were  advanced  — 
Dean's,  Reade's,  and  Pride's  regiments  on  the  right; 
Bright's  and  Fairfax'  on  the  left;  Ashton's  Lancashire 
Militia  being  held  in  reserve.  Thornhaugh's  and  Twistle- 
ton's  regiments  of  horse  Cromwell  placed  on  the  right,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  being  outflanked ;  another  was 
reserved  for  the  charge  up  the  lane  ;  and  the  remainder 
were  allotted  to  the  left  wing.  The  English  Royalists 
made  a  stout  resistance,  disputing  hedge  by  hedge  as  they 
slowly  fell  back  ;  but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  Parliament  troops.  "And,  indeed," 
declared  Cromwell,  "  God  was  as  much  seen  in  the  valour 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  .  .  .  as  in  any  action  that 
hath  been  performed."  Langdale's  intention,  if  the  day 
went  against  him,  was  to  retreat  on  Ribble  Bridge,  which 
had  been  strongly  barricaded ;  but  although  Hamilton  had 
promised  to  guard  the  Royalists'  flank  in  this  case,  he  did 
not  carry  his  promise  into  effect,  and  with  disastrous 
results,  as  will  be  seen.     If  the  remark  attributed  to  Ham- 
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ilton — •*  Let  them  alone,  the  English  dogs  are  but  killing 
one  another  "—when  news  reached  him  that  his  allies  had 
been  attacked,  were  believed  at  the  time,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  little  interest  was  raised  in  England  to 
save  him  from  the  headsman's  axe  early  in  the  following 
year. 

The  Koyal  troops  "shogging"  down  towards  the 
bridge  (''  shogging,"  a  word  Oliver  was  evidently  fond  of, 
as  he  used  it  subsequently  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar ;  it  signifies  to  move  intermittently)  necessarily 
gave  Cromwell's  left  the  most  work,  so  that  Dean  and 
Pride,  who  fought  on  the  right,  gradually  came  less  into 
action.  At  last  Langdale  gave  way,  and  his  troops  were 
chased  into  Preston  tow^n  by  Cromwell's  and  Harrison's 
cavalry,  w^ho  cleared  the  streets ;  and  the  beaten  horse, 
taking  the  road  to  Lancaster  in  hot  flight,  were  pursued 
for  nearly  ten  miles  by  the  victors,  many  prisoners  being 
captured.  Such  of  the  Eoyalists'  foot  as  made  for  the 
bridge  found  themselves  cut  off  from  it,  presumably 
by  Ashton's  men,  whose  knowledge  of  the  district  had 
prompted  them  to  a  rapid  interception.  And  thus  Lang- 
dale's  fine  body  w^as  practically  annihilated.  The  number 
of  slain  Cromwell  estimated  at  1,000,  the  prisoners  at 
about  4,000.  Hamilton,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  given 
instructions  for  the  troops  that  were  still  in  Preston  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fight  on  Eibbleton  Moor,  to  march 
over  Kibble  Bridge,  and  so  join  their  comrades  already 
past  it  in  marching  south  to  co-operate  with  Middleton's 
cavalry  now  at  Wigan.  He  himself,  with  the  Earl  of 
Calendar,  Sir  James  Turner,  and  other  officers,  remained 
in  Preston,  with  about  1,500  horse  of  his  rearguard ;  and 
Baillie  had  left  behind  two  brigades  of  foot  to  hold 
Eibble  Bridge.  The  latter,  however,  w^ere  fiercely  assailed 
by  the  Parliament  soldiers  flushed  with  success — and  at 
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this  particular  juncture  Ash  ton's  followers  seem  to  have 
been  very  prominent— and  were  finally  beaten  not  only 
from  this  bridge,  but,  before  nightfall,  from  the  one  a  mile 
or  so  to  the  south  over  the  river  Darwen.  In  his  despatch 
Cromwell  stated  that  **  the  Duke,  with  most  of  the  Scots 
horse  and  foot,  retreated  over  the  bridge;  "  but  Hamilton, 
from  reliable  evidence,  had  no  chance  of  personally  doing 
so.  For  when  Sir  Marmaduke  had  been  routed.  Calendar 
alone  of  the  officers  remaining  in  Preston  succeeded  in 
slipping  past  the  foe,  and  arriving  safely  at  the  bridge. 
Hamilton  and  the  others,  hard  pressed,  had  to  swim  their 
horses  across  the  Ribble  to  reach  the  Scots'  army ;  and  in 
this  critical  venture  the  Duke  displayed  much  personal 
valour.  In  the  meantime  Calendar  sent  back  6'JO  mus- 
keteers from  Baillie's  infantry  to  reinforce  the  defenders  of 
the  bridge,  but,  as  we  have  learnt,  without  avail.  Night 
alone  prevented  Cromwell  from  pushing  his  victory  home ; 
and  both  armies,  despite  the  ceaseless  rain,  had  to  encamp 
in  the  open,  the  Scots  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Darwen 
Bridge,  the  Parliament  forces  probably  between  the  two 
bridges.  Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  by  which  the 
destruction  of  the  foe  might  be  attained,  the  General  wrote 
at  a  late  hour  to  "  The  Honourable  Committee  of  Lan- 
cashire, sitting  at  Manchester,"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
his  success,  in  which  the  Lancashire  troops  had  no  small 
share ;  and  urging  the  Committee  to  perfect  the  work  by 
raising  the  county,  "  and  to  improve  your  forces  to  the 
total  ruin  of  that  enemy  which  way  soever  they  go."  "It 
shall  be  our  care,"  he  said,  "  that  they  shall  not  pass  over 
any  ford  beneath  the  bridge  to  go  northward,  or  to  come 
betwixt  us  and  Whalley."  Then  he  goes  on—"  We  under- 
stand Colonel-General  Ashton's  are  at  Whalley ;  we  have 
seven  troops  of  horse  or  dragoons  that  we  believe  lie  at 
CHtheroe.     This   night   I   have   sent  orders  to  them   ex- 
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pressly  to  march  to  Whalley  to  join  to  those  companies." 
From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Sir  Ealph  Ashton,  the 
Colonel- General  of  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians,  had 
designedly  been  left  at  Whalley  in  reserve  to  cut  off  the 
Scots  should  they  endeavour  to  retreat  northwards  that 
way  ;  whilst  it  was  his  namesake,  Colonel  Ealph  Ashton, 
the  member  for  Clitheroe,  who  rendered  such  yeoman 
service  in  action  during  the  byegone  day. 

In  the  Scots'  camp  that  night  there  was — as  can  easily 
be  imagined — the  gravest  depression.  The  outlook  seemed 
gloomy  beyond  measure  to  Hamilton  and  Calendar ;  so, 
although  Baillie  and  Turner  strongly  advised  that  they 
should  hold  their  ground  until  Middleton's  cavalry  from 
Wigan  (which  had  been  sent  for)  rejoined  them,  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  officers  to  retreat  on  Wigan, 
combining  forces  with  Middleton  en  route.  It  is  plain  the 
invaders  had  lost  heart,  seeing  that  their  numbers  were 
still  superior  to  those  of  Cromwell.  Such  a  measure 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  their  ammunition,  as 
they  had  no  horses  left  to  draw  the  waggons;  and,  of 
course,  they  could  not  blow  it  up  or  their  flight  would 
have  been  quickly  betrayed  to  the  vigilant  Cromwell.  As 
a  result,  the  Scots  foot  commenced  their  dismal  march 
through  the  rain  with  no  more  powder  than  each  man's 
flask  contained.  So  wearied  were  the  Parliament  soldiers 
after  the  day's  fight  that  the  Scots  got  some  distance 
away  before  their  retreat  was  discovered.  Not  a  moment 
did  Ironsides  then  hesitate ;  but  ordered  Col.  Thornhaugh, 
with  two  or  three  regiments  of  horse,  to  pursue  with  all 
speed,  and  hold  the  enemy  until  the  army  could  be 
brought  up.  The  gallant  Thornhaugh  obeyed  his  chief 
implicitly,  and  lost  his  life  in  impetuously  hurling  himself 
ahead  of  his  men  upon  a  body  of  Middleton's  lancers, 
one   of   whom   ran    him    through.      For   Middleton   had 
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unfortunately  hastened  back  to  Preston  by  a  different 
route  to  that  followed  by  the  retreating  Scots—'*  Such 
excellent  order  was  in  this  army,"  gibes  Carlyle — and  was 
now  endeavouring  to  overtake  his  countrymen  in  their 
retirement  on  Wigan. 

It  was  in  Chorley  that  Thornhaugh  met  his  death. 
**  And  give  me  leave  to  say,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  Lenthall, 
with  that  considerateness  of  his  in  calling  Parliament's 
special  attention  to  the  merits  of  those  who  fell  in  its 
cause,  **give  me  leave  to  say,  he  was  a  man  as  faithful 
and  gallant  in  your  service  as  any ;  and  one  who  has  often 
heretofore  lost  blood  in  your  quarrel,  and  now  his  last. 
He  hath  left  some  behind  him  to  inherit  a  father's  honour; 
and  a  sad  widow— both  now  the  interest  of  the  Common- 
wealth." But  not  from  Cromwell  alone  have  we  gained  a 
flattering  estimate  of  Thornhaugh's  character,  as  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  in  her  Memoirs,  refers  to  him  in  truly 
flowing  terms.  According  to  this  lady  Thornhaugh's 
men  were  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  their  colonel,  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  they  fought  like  demons,  and 
refused  quarter.  The  Scots'  foot  plodded  wearily  on, 
losing  many  stragglers  by  the  way ;  Middleton,  mean- 
while, grimly  striving  to  hold  his  own  in  a  rearguard 
contest,  in  which  not  a  few  of  his  men  were  captured — 
among  them.  Col.  Urrey,  or  Hurry,  a  notorious  renegade, 
who  afterwards  was  taken  in  Montrose's  rising  and 
promptly  hanged.  It  was  the  same  Urrey  who  led  Rupert 
on  his  famous  sally  out  of  Oxford,  on  the  return  from 
which  Hampden  met  his  death.  At  last  Middleton  came 
up  with  the  infantry  on  a  moor  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
IVigan,  where  the  Scots  contemplated  making  a  stand; 
but,  considering  the  ground  disadvantageous,  Hamilton 
retreated  into  the  town. 

'*  We   lay  that   night,"  says   Cromwell,  '*  in  the   field 
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close  by  the  enemy;  being  very  dirty  and  weary,  and 
having  marched  twelve  miles  of  such  ground  as  I  never 
rode  in  all  my  life,  the  day  being  very  wet."  But  all  had 
gone  well  with  the  Parliament  troops ;  and  the  hope  of  a 
triumphant  morrow  helped,  no  doubt,  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  they  were  enduring.  In  his  despatch  the 
victorious  general  wrote:  *'The  next  morning  the  enemy 
marched  towards  Warrington " ;  from  other  evidence, 
however,  the  Scots  began  to  evacuate  Wigan  *'a  great 
and  poor  town,  and  very  malignant,"  that  same  night. 
The  fate  of  Wigan  in  those  times  was  in  truth  a  hard 
one.  Being  a  *'  malignant  "  town,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  fair  prey  by  the  Parliamentarians  because  it 
was  Koyalist ;  and  by  the  Scots  because  it  was  Papistical ; 
whilst  the  Cavaliers  plundered  it  for  the  mere  love  of  the 
thing.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  how  dire  was  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants  after  this  campaign  ;  indeed, 
Parliament  was  then  forced  to  ask  for  special  contributions 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  for  the  "poor  visited  people  of 
Lancashire." 

At  Warrington,  thought  Hamilton,  where  he  would 
have  the  command  of  a  town,  a  river,  and  a  bridge,  a 
resolute  stand  might  at  last  be  taken.  He  accordingly 
gave  instructions  for  a  continuance  of  the  retreat,  riding 
himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  cavalry  as  they  led  the 
way  out  of  Wigan  on  the  night  of  Friday,  August  18th. 
To  Middleton  was  again  assigned  the  task  of  guarding  the 
rear.  The  Scots'  foot  reached  Winwick,  three  miles  from 
Warrington,  before  Cromwell  came  up  and  found  them  in 
a  strong  position  on  some  high  ground  close  to  the  church. 
Here  a  hardly  contested  fight  took  place.  For  hours  did 
the  Scots  hold  their  own  with  the  greatest  stubbornness, 
driving  back  the  New  Model  veterans  time  after  time; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  county  folks'  guidance  enabled 
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Cromwell  to  take  them  on  flank  that  the  defenders  broke 
and  fled,  about  a  thousand  of  their  number  being  killed, 
and  nearly  2,000  made  prisoners.  Many  interesting  state- 
ments and  traditions  are  still  preserved  in  connection  with 
the  battle  of  Winwick  Pass.  According  to  a  contemporary 
writer,  some  4,000  to  5,000  of  the  vanquished  ran  into 
Winwick  Church,  where  a  guard  was  set  upon  them ;  but, 
comments  a  local  historian  gravely,  **  this  story  is  in- 
credible ;  "  and  he  hazards  the  opinion  that  probably  1,000 
prisoners  or  more  were  marched  into  the  church,  and 
having  there  laid  down  their  arms,  were  marched  out  at 
the  opposite  door.  A  tradition  very  generally  accepted  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  to  the  effect  that  after  the  fight 
Cromwell  rode  into  Winwick  Church  on  horseback,  and, 
ordering  a  bucket  of  water  to  be  poured  into  the  ancient 
font,  caused  his  horse  to  drink  therefrom — a  piece  of  cheap 
theatrical  effect,  in  short,  of  which  we  cannot  conceive  the 
great  warrior  to  have  been  guilty.  Again,  it  is  asserted 
that  his  horses  were  stabled  close  to  in  a  building  called 
the  White  House — a  tale  that  offends  one's  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  as  it  has  always  been  understood  that 
Cromwell  preferred  the  choir  stalls  in  a  cathedral  or 
church  for  this  purpose.  But  of  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  fray  little  is  to  be  gleaned  at  Winwick  itself. 
The  parish  registers  contain  no  entry  during  the  month  of 
August  1648  throwing  light  on  the  matter.  Of  all  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  only  one  seems  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  precincts  of  the  church.  Major  John  Cholmley,  a 
Parliamentary  officer;  and,  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Beamont,  this  was  *'  the  little  spark  in  a  blue  bonnet,"  of 
whose  identity  Carlyle  said  no  one  was  aware.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  far  from  the  scene  of 
action  several  soldiers  were  hanged  after  the  battle — for 
what  crime  is  not  stated — but  as  a  Parliament  leader,  who 
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had  command  of  some  of  the  Lancashire  militia,  told  his 
men :  "  They  were  as  good  fighters,  and  as  great  plun- 
derers as  ever  went  into  a  field,"  we  trust  for  the  credit  of 
our  county  that  the  little  weakness  mentioned  did  not  lead 
to  any  of  them  being  included  with  the  hapless  wights  who 
adorned  the  gibbets. 

When  the  Scots'  foot  was  broken  at  Winwick,  such  as 
could  fled  precipitately  into  Warrington ;  and  here  Baillie 
received  a  message  from  Hamilton,  who,  with  some  3,000 
horse,  was  already  on  the  south  of  the  Mersey,  to  capitu- 
late on  the  best  terms  possible;  the  Duke  being  resolved  to 
preserve  himself  and  his  3,000  cavalry  for  a  better  time. 
Accordingly,  upon  Cromwell's  arrival  Baillie  enquired 
what  terms  h^  would  grant;  and  the  victor  was  not  inclined 
to  be  harsh,  as  he  knew  full  well  not  only  that  his  own 
men  were  terribly  exhausted,  and  that  Warrington  Bridge 
was  strongly  barricaded,  but  also  that  he  could  not  cross 
the  Mersey  within  ten  miles.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
the  vanquished  should  surrender,  with  arms,  ammunition 
and  horses,  being  promised  in  return  "  quarter  for  life, 
and  civil  usage;"  and  "thus  you  have  their  infantry  totally 
ruined,"  wrote  Cromwell  from  Warrington  on  the  day 
after,  Saturday,  August  19th,  when  he  penned  a  lengthy 
despatch  to  Speaker  Lenthall.  He  estimated  the  prisoners 
taken  here  at  about  4,000,  which  proved  rather  over  the 
mark,  as  they  amounted  to  163  officers  and  2,256  men ; 
from  the  regiments,  among  others,  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton, the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  Lords  Tullibardine, 
Hume,  Carnegy,  Keith,  Koxburgh  and  Athol. 

Hamilton  and  his  3,000  cavalry  were  still  at  large, 
however,  but  word  reached  Cromwell  this  same  day  that 
the  fugitives — for  they  had  really  developed  into  such — 
were  making  for  Nantwich,  and  that  the  country  people 
were  harassing  them  sorely.     "  If  I  had  a  thousand  horse 
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that  could  but  trot  thirty  miles,  I  should  not  doubt  but  to 
give  a  very  good  account  of  them,  but  truly  we  are  so 
harassed  and  haggled  out  in  this  business  that  we  are  not 
able  to  do  more  than  walk  at  an  easy  pace  after  them." 
Still  the  man  of  action  would  leave  nothing  to  chance,  but 
sent  urgent  instructions  to  the  York  Committee,  and  to  the 
governor  of  Stafford,  to  raise  the  country,  and  so  complete 
the  discomfiture  of  Hamilton.  The  Lancashire  militia 
under  Ash  ton,  strengthened  by  auxiliaries,  had  been  left 
at  Preston  to  guard  the  prisoners  captured  "at  discretion" 
on  the  first  day's  fight;  and  in  the  event  of  Monroe 
advancing  on  them,  Cromwell  gave  orders  that  the  cap- 
tives should  be  put  to  the  sword,  as  they  could  not  be 
brought  off  with  security.  Fortunately  for  the  prisoners, 
and  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  Monroe  showed  no 
desire  to  hurry  south  ;  though  had  he  done  so.  as  urgently 
advised  by  Tyldesley,  and  given  fight  to  the  exhausted 
Parliament  troops  at  Warrington,  it  is  quite  conceivable  a 
different  issue  might  have  resulted  to  the  invasion.  To 
bring  this  point  home,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Crom- 
well's despatch  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  which  Carlyle  gives  at 
length,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers 
as  a  complete  account,  was  copied  from  the  report  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  to  be  printed.  Strangely 
enough  the  House  of  Lords  also  had  the  General's  letter 
reproduced,  from  the  postscript  to  which  the  Lower  House, 
it  is  shown,  omitted  some  paragraphs  it  was  evidently  not 
considered  politic  to  divulge.  To  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge these  omissions  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of 
students  of  the  period,  and  so  we  quote  in  full : — 

"  But  many  are  wounded,  our  horse  almost  destroyed, 
and  our  foot  beaten  out  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  stockings ; 
our  horse  will  need  recruit,  and  our  foot  regiments  need  to 
be  recruited  also,  for  they  are  very  much  shaken  with  hard 
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marchings,  very  much  wanting  supplies  of  money ;  some 
of  those  which  were  with  me  in  Wales  not  having  had  any 
pay  since  before  our  march  thither." 

General  Lambert  was  meanwhile  vigorously  pursuing 
the  unfortunate  Hamilton,  who,  after  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  country,  finally  surrendered  at  Uttoxeter,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  August  25th ;  and  with  him  Middleton, 
Calendar  managing  to  escape  to  London,  whence  he 
eventually  made  his  way  to  the  Continent.  Langdale,  too, 
was  captured ;  and  thus  the  campaign  ended  in  a  triumph 
for  Cromwell  and  his  gallant  army.  Considering  the 
disparity  between  the  two  forces  it  was  indeed  a  great 
military  feat ;  for,  if  we  may  accept  Cromwell's  own 
figures,  whereas  the  Scots'  total  numbers  and  those  of  the 
allied  English  Koyalists  amounted  to  24,000  men,  his  own 
were  9,000  at  the  utmost. 

The  victorious  General  spent  probably  three  days  at 
Warrington,  resting  his  wearied  soldiers,  and  making 
arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  there  is  no  documentary  proof  of  Crom- 
well's movements  whilst  in  the  town ;  and  so  we  are 
compelled  yet  again  to  fall  back  upon  traditions,  in  which 
some  modicum  of  truth  may  doubtless  be  found.  It  is 
asserted  that  he  made  his  headquarters  at  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Church  Street,  which  building,  alas,  has  long 
since  disappeared ;  and  presumably  from  under  its  roof 
wrote  the  despatches  of  August  20th  to  Lenthall  and  the 
York  Committee.  On  the  day  following  he  is  stated  to 
have  attended  divine  worship  at  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Hill 
Cliff,  some  little  distance  to  the  south  of  Warrington,  when 
one  of  his  own  troopers  preached  the  sermon.  Not.  at  all 
unlikely  this,  if  judged  from  the  man's  consistent  attitude 
of  toleration  towards  the  different  sects  represented  in  the 
New  Model  ranks  ;  but  what  the  Lancashire  Presbyterians 
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thought  of  such  conduct  may  be  well  imagined.  But  for 
no  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  did  Cromwell 
remain  inactive.  His  task  was  not  complete.  Monroe 
had  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  and  Berwick  and  Carlisle  to  be 
once  again  under  Parliament's  control ;  so  on  August  23rd 
we  find  him  for  a  second  time  at  Wigan  on  his  northward 
march.  Here  he  was  greeted  with  the  news — incorrectly 
it  quickly  transpired — that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  **  with  a 
wearied  body  of  horse  "  was  drawing  towards  Pontefract,  a 
temporary  stronghold  of  the  insurgent  Royalists  in  York- 
shire ;  and  in  consequence  he  penned  a  further  epistle  to 
the  York  Committee  to  be  up  and  doing.  "  I  am  marching 
northwards,"  he  concluded,  **  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you."  But  his 
anxiety  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  luckless  rival  was 
shortly  afterwards  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  the  Duke 
two  days  later  at  Uttoxeter,  as  already  mentioned.  "He 
died  on  the  scafifold  for  this  business,  being  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  English  peer  as  well  as  Scotch— the 
unhappiest  of  men ;  one  of  those  singulary  able  men," 
to  continue  Carlyle's  rather  enigmatic  comment,  "  who, 
with  all  their  ability,  have  never  succeeded  in  any  enter- 
prise whatever."  It  was  from  Wigan,  too,  on  this  same 
day,  that  Cromwell  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
Derby  House  Committee  for  supplies.  *'  Our  foot,"  he 
wrote,  after  a  reminder  that  pay  was  far  in  arrears,  '*  want 
clothes,  shoes,  and  stockings;  these  ways  and  weather 
have  shattered  them  all  to  pieces;  "  and  he  concluded  by 
mentioning  that  Lambert  was  in  pursuit  of  Hamilton ; 
and  '*I  am  marched  myself  back  to  Preston,  and  so  on 
towards  Monroe  or  otherwise,  as  God  shall  direct." 

Oliver  quitted  this  county  even  as  he  entered,  through 
Stonyhurst,  after  an  epoch-making  visit  of  less  than  a 
fortnight ;  and  before  we  pass  on  in  conclusion  to  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  issues  that  resulted  from  Cromwell's 
Lancashire  campaign,  a  few  words  ma,y  be  said  as  to  the 
fate  of  his  numerous  prisoners.  Those  captured  at 
Preston  were  commonly  believed  to  have  been  sent  to 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  and  some  of  them  even  to  Venice, 
as  slaves;  bat,  in  reality,  states  Gardiner,  it  was  *'as 
servants  subjected  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  master  who, 
though  he  usually  dealt  with  them  far  more  harshly  than 
with  his  negro  slaves,  was  at  least  bound  to  set  them  at 
liberty  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time."  The  Scots 
who  surrendered  at  Warrington,  under  promise  of  civil 
usage,  received  more  lenient  treatment.  Tradition  has 
it  that  they  were  promptly  dismissed  unarmed  to  their 
homes  in  Scotland,  and  took  the  northward  road,  defiling 
before  their  conquerors  who  were  ranged  on  an  eminence 
called  the  Town  Hill.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that 
on  October  8th  Cromwell  wrote  from  Dalhousie  to  Lenthall 
asking  that  he  would  please  grant  an  order  for  2,000  of 
the  common  prisoners  that  were  of  Duke  Hamilton's  army 
to  Colonel  Eobert  Montgomery,  son-in-law  to  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  one  who  had  firmly  opposed  the  Engagers' 
invasion.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  rank  and 
file  had  not  then  attained  a  full  measure  of  liberty ;  but  on 
Cromwell's  assurance  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  their 
being  ever  employed  against  Parliament,  the  request, 
hazards  Carlyle,  was  doubtless  complied  with. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  Hamilton's  invasion  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Colchester.  Here 
Fairfax  had  been  closely  investing  the  Essex  Koyalists, 
whose  only  hope  of  relief  lay  in  the  success  of  the  Scots ; 
and  with  its  fall  the  second  Civil  War  concluded.  It  found 
Cromwell  in  a  far  sterner  mood  than  had  governed  him  in 
the  previous  struggle;  the  blood  shed  afresh  seemed  to 
him  to  call  for  special  punishment  on  those  responsible  for 
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its  effusion ;  and  most  of  all  on  the  King,  with  whom  he 
had  so  patiently  endeavoured  the  previous  year  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise.  And  thus,  convinced  that  so  long  as 
Charles  lived  the  danger  of  internecine  strife  would  be  ever 
present,  Cromwell  was  quickly  led,  on  his  triumphant 
return  from  the  north,  to  promote  those  hasty  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  King.  A 
different  issue  to  the  fierce  struggle  waged  in  Lancashire, 
and  Charles  Stuart  would  probably  have  died  in  his  bed. 

But  if  such  be  the  national  significance  that  attaches 
to  Cromweirs  mission  to  this  county,  no  less  interesting 
is  a  consideration  of  the  part  that  mission  played  in  the 
career  of  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen.  For  the  first 
time  in  all  the  many  battles  he  had  fought,  it  was  here 
that  he  held  an  independent  command,  and  proved  to  the 
full  that  he  was  a  consummate  general.  With  the  army's 
devotion  now  firmly  assured,  he  was  aided  by  its  power  to 
eventually  overthrow  the  hostile  Presbyterians  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  and  to  attain  a  degree  of  authority  in  the 
State  nigh  akin  to  kingship. 

Cromwell's  statue  at  Warrington  looks  down  on  the 
scene  of  his  memorable  triumph ;  and  it  may  not  be 
altogether  vain  to  hope  that  the  softening  influence  of  time 
has  helped  our  generation  of  Lancashire  people  to  forget 
the  imperfections  of  his  character  to  which  the  finest 
nature  is  prone ;  and  to  recollect  with  pride  how  honour- 
ably this  county  is  identified  with  the  memory  of  him 
who  has  been  aptly  termed  our  **  chief  of  men." 
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IMAGINATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN   THE   LIFE 
HISTORY  OF   MEN  AND  ANIMALS. 


In  some  papers  read  by  me  before  the  Society,  and  also  in 
a  published  volume  arising  out  of  those  papers,*  I  illus- 
trated the  dominant  influence  of  imitation,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  upon  men  and  animals  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
upon  other  forms  of  existence.  I  desire  now  to  supple- 
ment these  considerations  by  dealing  with  an  agency,  less 
definite  in  some  ways,  but  of  extreme  potency,  that  of 
imagination. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  term  too  rigorously. 
Imagination  has  been  variously  defined  as  the  act  or 
faculty  of  forming  a  mental  image  of  an  object ;  the  act  or 
power  of  presenting  to  consciousness  objects  other  than 
those  directly  and  at  that  time  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  senses;  and  the  act  or  power  of  reproducing  or  re- 
combining  remembered  images  of  sense  objects.!  It  will 
be  seen  that  under  all  these  descriptive  phrases,  imagina- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act,  a  power,  and  a  faculty, 
applied  in  the  ways  indicated  ;  and  it  is  in  the  unified 
sense  of  its  influence  as  a  power  and  a  faculty  that  I 
propose  to  deal  with  it. 

All  history  and  a  great  amount  of  literature  bear 
witness  to  the  vast  output  of  this  intellectual  productive 
agency.  Millions  of  discourses,  myriads  of  works  of 
fiction,  flow  in  an  incessant  stream  within  the  purview  of 
a  listening  and  reading  public.     Historians  clothe  with  it 

*  Imitation.    Simpkia,  Marshall  &  Co.,  1900. 
t  *'  Imagination,"  Century  Dictionary.    London,  1899. 
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the  otherwise  dry  hones  of  the  history  of  the  past.  Poets 
and  artists  give  rein  to  their  genius  in  furnishing  forth 
fresh  proofs  of  the  untiring  efficiency  of  the  imaginative 
powers  of  the  human  race.  It  would  he  cynical,  indeed, 
to  suppose  that  all  that  is  done  in  these  directions  leaves 
the  stream  of  human  thought  and  desires  unchanged,  and 
I  might  therefore  appeal  to  this  general  view  of  some 
results  of  imaginative  eJffort  as  a  justification  for  my 
theme.  But  in  real  truth,  I  only  refer  to  this  direct 
harvest  of  the  faculty  as  illustrative.  It  is  not  with  the 
general  output  that  we  have  to  deal.  I  desire  to  keep  to 
the  fountain  head  rather  than  to  survey  the  river,  and  to 
look  upon  imagination,  following  our  definition  of  it  as 
above,  in  the  most  unimaginative  way  in  which  its 
phenomena  can  be  considered,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  factor  in  intimate  connection  with  conduct,  and 
with  the  process  of  biological  evolution  which  is  common 
to  man  with  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  world. 

What  then  do  we  know  of  imagination  as  exhibited  in 
the  mental  processes  of  the  human  subject  ?  We  find  it 
to  be  an  initiating  power  within  us,  always  working,  and 
somewhat  incompletely  under  the  control  of  the  will ; 
which  continually  reproduces  and  recombines  details  of 
past  observations,  and  weaves  them  into  new  forms.  It  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  memory,  although  memory  is 
part  of  the  machinery  which  it  sets  in  motion.  An 
inhibitory  effort  of  the  will  can,  so  to  speak,  cut  off  the 
current,  and  even  switch  off  the  operation  of  the  faculty 
from  one  direction  to  another,  but  as  the  effort  of  the  will 
relaxes,  imagination  again  runs  riot  and  without  restraint. 

Some  evidence  of  the  above-noted  fact  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  imagination  is  active  even  in  our 
hours  of  slumber,  during  which  it  invests  the  prosaic  im- 
pressions and  concepts,  derived  from  our  waking  moments. 
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with  an  unrestrained  colouring  of  its  own,  by  means  of 
which  it  produces  results  sometimes  faint,  sometimes 
intensely  vivid ;  sometimes  realistic,  sometimes  mon- 
strous ;  but  all  uncontrolled  by  that  will-power  whose 
reign  has  become  abrogated  under  the  influence  of 
sleep. 

In  our  waking  hours  the  imagination  is  still  more 
active,  and  is  a  constant  factor  in  every  mental  modi- 
fication. It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  consciousness, 
though  it  is  a  specialized  phase  of  consciousness.  It  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  reflex  action  of  the  nerve  system, 
although  some  elements  in  its  vagaries  may  be  connected 
with  such  phenomena.  It  creates  personal  favourable 
prepossessions,  or  prepossessions  which  are  the  reverse  of 
favourable,  building  a  whole  edifice  of  likes  and  dislikes 
upon  slight  and  often  wholly  undefined  physical  data.  It 
colours  and  continues  to  colour  the  past,  for  in  its  action  it 
never  stands  still,  but  always  grows,  so  helping  to  con- 
stitute a  whole  gallery  of  mental  states,  which,  though 
founded  originally  upon  facts  external  to  ourselves,  develop 
eventually  into  estimations  largely  and  still  more  largely 
affected  by  our  own  subjective  tendencies  and  bias.  It 
surrounds  future  joys,  hopes,  and  ambitions  with  a  radiant 
atmosphere,  which  transforms  the  prospective  landscape  of 
life  into  a  glorious  country,  the  coming  happiness  of  which 
lifts  us  above  meaner  details.  It  is  of  facts  and  percep- 
tions, of  memories  and  of  hopes,  thus  transformed  by  the 
innate  and  ever-working  principle  of  imagination  that  our 
mental  furniture  is  continually  being  made  up. 

This  process  may  be  viewed  in  detail  in  every  age  of 
human  life.  In  the  minds  of  children  imagination  is 
more  highly  developed  relatively  than  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Excepting  always  infants,  of  whose  mental  pro- 
cesses we  know  next  to  nothing,  the  younger  the  human 
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being  the  greater  is  its  relative  sway,  showing  conclusively 
that  a  reflex  action  theory  of  its  origin  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, inasmuch  as  reflex  action  increases  with  age, 
whilst  imagination  relatively  decreases.  A  young  child 
can  practically  fill  its  world  with  imaginary  objects  and 
personages.  Its  father  is  the  noblest  and  grandest  and 
most  powerful  of  men :  its  mother  an  incarnation  of 
benevolence  and  kindly  supremacy.  The  child  swallows, 
without  effort,  the  extravagances  of  fables  in  which 
animals  hold  high  converse  with  each  other  and  with 
man,  and  of  the  enchanted  heroes  and  heroines  of  fairy 
lore,  without  any  great  wrench  of  the  believing  faculty ; 
and  is  indeed  easily  induced  to  believe  anything,  however 
improbable,  which  comes  to  it  with  the  sanction  of  parents- 
or  other  persons  in  authority.  Even  in  their  play  child- 
ren seem  naturally  prone  to  all  sorts  of  make  believe. 

In  the  later  years  of  youthful  life  the  same  influence 
continues  to  manifest  itself.  The  spirit  of  adventure  in 
our  boys  is  one  of  its  notable  outcomes.  How  many  lads 
there  are  who  want  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  travel  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Imagination  paints  and  invests  these  proceed- 
ings with  an  attractiveness  of  a  most  potent  though 
somewhat  indefinite  kind.  So  also  in  their  choice  of  an 
occupation  in  life ;  here  again  imagination  comes  strongly 
into  play.  At  a  still  later  stage  of  human  existence  the 
imagination  becomes  conspicuous  in  another  manner :  it 
is  impossible  to  analyse  or  account  for  those  natural  pre- 
possessions which  form  the  original  basis  of  intense 
affection  between  young  men  and  maidens ;  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  an  atmosphere  of  imaginative  sentiment 
does  invest  these  prepossessions  with  a  magical  cast. 

One  of  the  least  selfish  fields  of  this  potent  mental 
factor  is  in  those  pictures  of  the  future  of  their  children  in 
which  parents  delight  to  indulge.     Never  before  were  there 
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such  boys  and  girls :  in  every  destined  avenue  of  life, 
however  difficult  may  be  their  entrance,  how  brilliant  is 
the  fancied  career  before  these  children !  Of  all  the 
illusions  of  life  these  are  the  most  amiable,  and  those 
which  we  would  least  wish  to  be  destroyed. 

But  let  us  take  more  general  fields  illustrating  the 
potency  of  imagination,  and  select  from  these  two  in 
particular,  those  of  patriotism  and  religion,  these  being 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  collective  psychical  forces 
which  sway  the  destinies  of  those  aggregations  of  mankind 
which  we  call  nations.  As  regards  patriotism,  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  fact  and  experience  that  a  love  for  his  own 
country  is  one  of  the  most  universal  attributes  of  man. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  anything  in  the  bare  acres  them- 
selves to  arouse  this  feeling.  **  Brown  heath  and  shaggy 
woods,"  "  mountains  and  floods  "  are  to  be  found  all  the 
world  over.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  *'  land  of 
our  sires"  has  not  been  over  kind,  and  that  the  active  lives 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  have  been  spent  elsewhere. 
But  still,  borne  upon  sudden  and  inexplicable  tides  of 
feeling,  the  love  of  the  old  land  comes  welling  up  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  people  within  the  seas  and  across 
the  seas,  and  they  are  filled  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
we  call  patriotism.  Old  associations,  historical  identifica- 
tion, the  ties  of  relationship,  and  other  rills  of  thought 
help  to  swell  the  stream  ;  but  that  the  stream  is  there  and 
more  potent  than  its  tributaries  is  a  matter  of  history,  and 
patriotism  must  thus  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  an  out- 
come of  strong  collective  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  living  together  within  a  well 
defined  geographical  area. 

The  illustration  supplied  by  religion  is  even  more 
striking.  All  definite  forms  of  religion  are  systems  of 
thought  and  feeling,  embodying  facts  accredited  to  their 
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votaries,  but  which  also  call  upon  them  for  strong  and 
sincere  exercise  of  their  imaginative  faculty  in  certain 
indicated  directions.  The  term  faiths,  as  applied  to 
religions,  is  in  the  highest  degree  appropriate,  for  it  is 
beyond  doubt  the  exercise  of  faith  which  vitalizes  the 
accepted  historical  and  other  facts  which  are  postulated  in 
each  form  of  religion,  and  which  develops  in  the  believer 
the  living  energy  of  conviction,  which  constitutes  the  true 
and  sincere  religionist.  And  what  is  this  faith  principle  ? 
It  is  clearly,  so  far  as  it  is  not  held  to  be  inspired  from  a 
higher  source,  an  imaginative  building  up  upon  bare  facts, 
of  a  vitalizing  superstructure,  which  becomes  so  incor- 
porated with  the  mind  itself  that  these  so  vitalized  facts 
become  to  it  the  greatest  of  realities,  and  influence  conduct 
in  a  more  effective  manner  than  any  other  agency  known. 

So  much  for  the  positive  influences  of  imagination 
upon  humanity.  Much  more  might,  of  course,  be  said, 
but  enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  how  profound  and 
far-reaching  it  is,  and  how  it  exercises  a  dynamic  action 
peculiarly  its  own.  Just  as  Imitation  or  Mimesis  is  a 
constant  and  relatively  static  influence  analogous  to  grav- 
itation in  physics,  so  is  Imagination  a  form  of  psychical 
energy  which  tends  to  lead  its  subjects  out  of  the  groove  of 
present  surroundings  ''  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,"  and  thus  to  change  and  modify  environment.  The 
one  is  of  the  nature,  to  adopt  terms  which  are  becoming 
somewhat  obsolete,  of  a  centrifugal,  the  other,  of  a  centri- 
petal force ;  a  relation  similar  to  that  between  heat  and 
gravitation,  the  one  tending  to  aggregation,  the  other  to 
dispersion ;  and  thus  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  universal 
harmony  of  the  natural  world  taken  as  a  whole. 

We  have  still  to  deal  with  imagination  in  animals  other 
than  man.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  theory  of   biological  evolution  which  holds   the  field, 
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that  we  should  find  lower  animals  also  possessed  of  imag- 
ination, and  that  this  is  actually  the  case  is  evidenced  by 
many  known  facts.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  dogs. 
Your  dog  dreams  as  he  lies  on  the  hearth-rug  :  he  barks 
in  his  sleep,  pursuing  in  his  slumbers  some  imaginary 
quarry,  or  protesting  against  some  imaginary  intrusion. 
He  is  the  subject  of  strong  and  promptly-formed  partial- 
ities and  dislikes,  and  shows,  so  far  as  an  animal  dumb 
to  human  speech  can  do,  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
imaginative  suggestions.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  many 
others  of  our  domesticated  friends,  and  in  their  alarms  and 
fears  as  to  things  not  familiar  to  them,  animals  frequently 
display  imaginative  tendencies  in  perhaps  a  stronger 
manner  than  human  beings.  We  all  know,  for  example, 
of  the  shying  of  horses :  thus,  also,  Darwin  in  his 
Descent  of  Man,  following  Houzeau,  instances  the  baying 
of  some  dogs  in  the  night,  and  especially  during  moon- 
light, as  a  case  of  disturbed  imagination ;  and,  indeed,  in 
general  terms  the  great  naturalist  entirely  supports  the 
view  that  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  probably  all  the  higher 
animals,  even  birds,  possess  some  powers  of  imagination. 

Enough,  however,  of  illustration.  To  what  does  the 
argument  so  far  tend  ?  It  establishes  the  strong  probability 
that  all  living  beings  possess  a  degree  of  imagination,  and 
not  the  higher  animals  only.  The  line  of  inductive 
reasoning  upon  this  point  is  clear,  and  is  the  same  as 
that  I  employed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  in  1902, 
entitled  "Corollaries  of  Evolution."  First  we  postulate  the 
sufficiency  of  the  evolutionary  process,  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  is  the  one  and  exclusive  process  at  work  in  biological 
developments ;  for  if  we  do  not  do  this  we  cannot  claim  to 
be  evolutionists  at  all.  Then  we  take  the  fact  that  this 
evolutionary  process,  ex  hi/pothesi,  presents  us  with  a  his- 
tory which  may  be   read   in    two   directions,  i.e.,  either 
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forward  or  backward  in  its  chain.  Just  as  ^ve  trace 
development  from  that  which  has  been  to  that  which  is, 
so  must  it  be  true  that  in  going  backward  we  must  say 
that  everything  now  existing  pre-existed,  potentially,  in 
some  or  other  of  those  forms  of  life  which  constituted  the 
earlier  links  of  the  evolutionary  chain.  Either  as  we  now 
find  it,  or  in  rudimentary  components,  it  must  have 
existed  in  more  primordial  forms  of  life. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  Imagination  in  its  dynamic 
character  exists  in,  for  example,  the  man,  the  horse,  and 
the  dog.  Every  biologist  who  believes  in  evolution  agrees 
that  the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  trace  their  descent  to 
a  common  form  or  forms  in  the  very  remote  past.  And  it 
therefore  follows  that  as  the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog 
all  possess  and  are  influenced  by  Imagination,  the  forms  of 
life,  however  primitive  from  which  they  are  collectively 
derived,  must  have  possessed  and  been  influenced  by  it 
also  to  some  extent  and  degree ;  as  must  have  done  all  the 
intermediate  forms  as  welL  But  these  forms  in  the  aggre- 
gate include  a  large  area  of  the  whole  area  of  living  beings 
past  and  present;  and  on  all  probable  reasoning,  therefore, 
that  which  is  universally  true  of  so  large  a  part  is  in  all 
probability  true  of  the  whole.  That  is  to  say,  that  this 
imagining  factor  permeates  the  whole  of  animate  life. 

The  existence  of  Imagination  in  all  living  beings  is  so- 
important  an  element  in  our  argument  that  I  submit  a 
further  line  of  thought  which  approaches  the  theorem  from 
another  point  of  view,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  corro- 
borative of  the  induction  already  tendered.  It  is  agreed  by 
all  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  metaphysics  that  the 
primary  fact  of  human  existence  is  consciousness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  consciousness  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  knowledge  possible  to  humanity  is  built. 
Many,  nearly  all  of  these  thinkers,  go  a  step  further  and 
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tell  US  that  all  we  can  know  absolutely,  and  without 
question,  is  simply  a  state,  or  states  of  our  own  minds.  It 
is  true  that  Natural  Realists  appear  to  question  this,  and 
that  a  reservation  has  been  made  by  myself  *  in  favour  of 
probabilism,  but  in  the  absolute  sense  the  above  proposi- 
tion is  no  doubt  axiomatic.  But  it  is  evident  that  in 
practice  we  human  beings  do  actually  think  that  we  know 
of  and  about  a  great  variety  of  things  external  to  our- 
selves. How  do  we  accomplish  this  ?  The  answer  is  that 
these  externalities  are  presented  to  consciousness  by  the 
image  framing  faculty  which  is  a  mode  of  consciousness, 
that  is  to  say,  by  that  very  faculty  of  Imagination  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

Now  this  is  a  statement  to  which  all  forms  of  phil- 
osophy in  which  there  is  any  element  of  idealism  must 
lead  us  necessarily  to  assent.  But  consciousness,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  man,  is  present  in  all  other  living  beings,! 
and  these  other  living  beings,  too,  must  also,  therefore,  by 
inevitable  circumstance  know  of,  and  about  external  things 
in  the  same  way  as  human  beings  do,  i.e.,  by  a  faculty  of 
Imagination  similar  to  that  which  we  possess. 

Clearly,  if  this  is  so,  we  have  a  factor  of  great  import- 
ance always  at  work  over  and  above  these  which  are 
generally  recognised.  Where  Imagination  exists  at  all  it 
must  possess  both  its  representative  and  energising  phases, 
for  the  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  It  is  coming  to 
be  the  usual  view  that  change  of  environment  is  the  factor 
in  biology  which  is  most  rapid  in  its  modifying  effects ; 
and  this  change  of  environment  is  exactly  what  imagin- 

•  "  Philosophj'  of  the  Probable,"  1881,  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool.  It  may  interest  some  readers  to  know 
that  this  was  my  first  paper  read  before  the  Society,  and  that  the  theory 
therein  expressed  is  assumed  throughout  all  my  subsequent  contributions. 

1 1  do  not  now  inflict  the  induction,  but  it  appears  in  the  paper  of  1902  on 
"  Corollaries  of  Evolution,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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ation  in  its  dynamic  phase  continually  tends  to  induce. 
Should  we  be  wrong,  for  example,  in  supposing  that  the 
migration  of  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  so  forth  is  largely 
attended  by  and  due  to  its  operation  ?  Once  you  import 
the  conception  of  all  that  is  living  being  affected  by  this 
energising  and  dispersive  force,  you  do  apparently  supply 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  in  animal 
life  which  seem  to  diverge  from  the  groove  of  habit  and 
simple  mimetic  persistence.  I  will  deal,  however,  in  a 
cursory  way,  with  some  of  the  phenomena  of  migration 
only  as  illustrative  of  this. 

The  migration  of  which  we  speak  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  characteristics  of  living  beings.  It  is 
referred  to  in  ancient  literature,  as  for  example  in  the 
book  of  Job,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  has  puzzled 
many  generations  of  naturalists.  Weather  conditions  are 
sometimes  responsible  for  apparent  casual  cases  of  migra- 
tion, but  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  it  in  the 
truer  and  larger  sense.  Its  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant phase  is  of  regular  and  seasonal  occurrence.  The 
migration  of  fish,  of  salmon  up  the  rivers,  and  their  return 
to  the  sea;  of  the  shoals  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  ocean  which  are  known  to  return  to  certain 
favourite  haunts  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  the  year; 
these  are  continued  examples  of  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
general  characteristic  of  the  finny  tribe.  But  next  to  the 
migrations  of  man  himself  that  of  birds  is  the  best  known. 
Take  as  a  sole  example,  the  case  of  the  swallows.  These 
birds  come  to  our  country  about  the  month  of  April,  and 
they  all  leave  England  again  about  the  end  of  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
some  species  of  birds,  of  which  some  members  migrate 
and  others  do  not.  Mr.  A.  K.  Wallace's  well-known  theory 
of  the  migration  of  birds  is  that  it  is  an  outcome  of  the 
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**  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  of  inherited  habit.  But 
there  is  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  swallows.  The 
young  birds  of  the  year  are  said  to  leave  England  before 
the  old  ones.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  an 
inherited  habit,  however  it  may  create  a  predisposition  to 
migrate,  can  point  the  way  to  any  particular  locality,  and 
yet  these  birds  travel  off  to  Equatorial  Africa  just  as  the 
older  birds  afterwards  do.  They  were  hatched  in  England, 
were  never  out  of  England  in  their  short  lives,  and  yet 
off  they  go  with  apparently  much  confidence  and  self- 
possession  to  regions  many  thousands  of  miles  distant. 
Instead  of  following  the  old  birds  they  go  separately  from 
them,  and  I  can  only  attribute  this  to  a  prompting  of  the 
imaginative  faculty  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  is 
attendant  upon  the  migration  of  human  beings.  And 
there  is  still  another  well-known  fact  bearing  upon  the 
same  point  about  the  older  swallows.  They  come  back,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  same  identical  spot  which  they  pre- 
viously occupied  for  the  purpose  of  nest-building.  These 
birds  must  surely  be  influenced  in  this  circumstance  of 
their  conduct  by  an  imaginative  impulse  analogous  to  that 
which,  in  human  beings,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
element  in  patriotism. 

Apart  then  from  illustration  and  argument.  What  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  to  which  our  argument  has 
been  directed?  There  is  a  passing  reflection  which  can 
hardly  be  ignored,  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  was 
not  to  direct  attention  to  it  that  this  paper  was  written. 

We  have  often  reflected  on  the  inequality  of  conditions 
under  which,  both  in  the  human  race  and  amongst 
the  lower  creation,  some  individuals  and  some  races  or 
species  seem  to  be  more  favoured  than  others.  But  the 
operation  of  the  sublime  faculty  of  imagination  in  itself 
tends  to,  and  no  doubt  does,  effect  an  important  and  far- 
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reaching  re-adjustment  of  these  apparent  inequalities.  It 
ioa,y  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  one  and  no  creature  so 
happy  and  fortunate  as  he  or  it  appears  to  be,  nor,  in  the 
converse,  is  there  anyone  so  miserable  as  he  or  it  may 
seem.  What  appear  to  us,  looking  from  the  outside,  to  be 
bare  actualities  of  condition,  are  by  what  is  truly  a  reality 
of  imaginative  estimation,  softened  and  altered  to  the 
feelings  of  the  individual  concerned.  One  can  thus  realize 
as  an  example,  that  the  horse  whose  life  seems  so  mono- 
tonous, and  ends  in  a  knacker's  yard,  has  still,  during 
its  earthly  existence,  gloried  in  its  strength  and  had  its 
full  measure  of  animal  happiness :  and  that,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  lower  creation  has  persistently  a  keen  and 
vivid  joy  of  existence,  much  beyond  that  which  human 
beings  feel  except  indeed  it  is  their  lot,  while  still  pos- 
sessed of  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  to  experience  something 
approaching  to  the  conditions  of  aboriginal  life. 

Our  general  conclusion,  however,  is  this.  That  just  as 
we  have  seen  on  former  occasions  how  large  and  important 
a  part  Imitation  plays  in  nature,  so  also  we  must  connect 
with  it  this  other  factor  of  an  operative  Imagination  as  its 
companion,  and  perhaps  its  inseparable  companion.  I  am 
not  indeed  one  who  wishes  to  ignore  tjie  unity  of  mind, 
and  to  parcel  it  out  into  distinctive  compartments.  But  we 
can  only  deal  with  psychical  activities  in  their  different 
manifestations,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  able  to 
-say  that  Imitation  supplies  material,  whilst  Imagination 
weaves  it  into  fabric,  and  stimulates  positive  action.  It  is 
true  that  Imagination  depends  upon  Imitation,  but  that  it 
has  an  energy  of  its  own  is  equally  true.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  is  the  case,  that  in  its  sub-conscious  base  it 
brings  to  us  elements  of  ideas  which  come  from  afar,  em- 
bodying as  we  have  seen  some  reason  to  think,  the  shadows 
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of  old  experiences  of  antecedent  forms  of  life,  and  that  it  is 
the  channel  of  any  such  race-knowledge  as  is  actually 
transmitted  by  descent.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  this  to 
suppose  that  Imagination  is  also  the  vehicle,  to  an  extent 
largely  unsuspected,  of  monitions  which  come  from  un- 
known regions  beyond  our  physical  ken,  conveying  to  us 
not  only  something  which  survives  from  the  past,  but 
establishing  also  a  link  with  the  illimitable  future  of  which 
some  adumbration  is  generally  present  to  mankind. 
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PARACELSUS. 


Paracelsus,  whatever  his  true  place  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
its  pages. 

He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  English  public  of 
to-day  as  the  hero  of  one  of  Browning's  earlier  poems. 
There  his  life  is  used  as  the  text  of  one  of  this  poet's 
favourite  themes,  the  answer  which  he  so  often  gives  to 
the  question,  *'  What  is  success  ?  " 

In  this  poem  Paracelsus  is  the.  "high  man  aiming  at 
a  million,"  and  though  to  the  world's  eye  he  is  a  failure, 
yet  to  the  poet  he  attains  the  true  success,  the  success  of 
having  aspired  greatly,  and  striven  without  sparing  of 
himself. 

In  the  notes  to  this  poem  Browning  claims  that  he 
took  but  trifling  liberties  with  his  subject,  and  he  evidently 
considered  that  the  view  of  the  character  of  Paracelsus 
which  he  presented  was  true  to  life  and  facts.  His 
glance  at  the  life  of  Paracelsus  was  no  doubt  of  a  general 
character,  and  some  of  the  statements  which  he  makes  in 
the  notes  are  known  to  the  student  of  medical  history  to 
be  entirely  erroneous.  When  I  have  brought  you  to  close 
quarters  with  Paracelsus'  life  in  the  short  study  I  propose 
to  present,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  how 
near  the  truth  is  the  characterisation  drawn  by  the  poet. 
Even  among  medical  historians  the  opinions  held  as  to 
the  true  worth  of  Paracelsus  have  been  of  a  most  divergent 
nature.  In  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Heroes  of 
Medicine,"  which  appeared  in  the  Practitioner  in  1897, 
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the  following  passages  occur: — "There  is  no  doubt  that 
Paracelsus  worked  one  of  the  most  important  revolutions 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  Born  at  a  time  when  a  new 
world  had  been  discovered,  and  when  the  old  world  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  born  again,  he  marks  the  passage  of 
medicine  from  mediaeval  darkness  to  the  dawn  of  modern 
light."  Again,  '^  The  work  which  must  make  the  name 
of  Paracelsus  numbered  among  those  of  the  men  who  have 
deserved  best  of  mankind,  is  that  he  led  the  people  of 
medical  Israel  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  regard  for 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  shewed  them  the  pro- 
mised land  which  he  could  not  himself  enter." 

Such  a  passage  makes  one  rub  one's  eyes  and  ask  what 
all  the  medical  faculties  of  the  world  are  about  that  they 
do  not  adorn  the  portals  of  their  palatial  schools  with 
statues  of  Paracelsus  in  heroic  size. 

By  other  writers  Paracelsus  is  held  up  to  scorn  as  the 
charlatan  of  charlatans,  the  parasite  of  medical  science, 
and,  if  not  this,  at  the  best  a  madman. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  the  medical  world 
of  his  day,  and  also  of  the  general  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  his  period,  for  in  a  sense  he  is  a  product  of  the  latter 
rather  than  specially  of  the  former. 

For  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  revival  of  learning, 
the  Arabian  version  of  Greek  medicine  reigned  supreme 
in  the  medical  world.  This  consisted  of  secondhand 
versions  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and  of  com- 
mentaries and  compendia  of  no  originality.  In  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  philosophy,  the  period  was  marked  by  dia- 
lectical subtlety,  and  upon  this,  what  little  originality  the 
physicians  of  the  time  possessed  was  chiefly  expended. 
Here  and  there  the  general  dulness  is  relieved  by  a 
solitary  individual  or  two,  such  as  Guy  of  Ghauliac,  the 
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surgeon,  and  Mondino,  the  anatomist,  but  the  commentary 
of  the  former  on  his  contemporaries  is  probably  not  too 
severe,  "  They  follow  one  another  like  cranes "  he  says, 
"  and  despise  everything  not  sanctioned  by  custom  and 
authority,  forgetting  that  Aristotle  declares  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Metaphysics  that  these  are  the  two  great 
hindrances  to  the  discovery  of  truth." 

The  profession  of  medicine  had  also  fallen  greatly  in 
public  estimation.  When  King  Gram,  says  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  went  in  disguise  to  a  wedding  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  bride,  he  dressed  in  the  dirtiest  rags  he 
could  find,  sat  among  the  lowest  menials  in  the  hall,  and 
called  himself  a  physician. 

Practitioners  were  universally  regarded  with  suspicion, 
received  scanty  rewards  when  their  patients  recovered,  and 
were  often  held  responsible  for  their  deaths.  In  1337, 
some  time  before  John  of  Bohemia  went  to  fight  at  Crecy, 
an  oculist  offered  to  cure  him  of  his  blindness.  He  failed, 
and  was  promptly  thrown  into  the  river.  Lanfranc 
discusses  the  question  whether  a  surgeon  should  run  away 
if  called  upon  to  treat  wounds  which  are  usually  fatal, 
and  he  considers  it  best  to  do  so,  unless  the  surgeon  is  of 
established  reputation  and  in  his  own  country. 

The  writings  of  the  times  which  deal  with  the  methods 
of  practice,  shew  generally  that  this  disrepute  was  not 
undeserved.  One  quotation  from  Henry  of  Mondeville, 
will  serve  to  shew  that  the  public  attitude  of  suspicion  was 
met  by  an  equal  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  physicians. 
If  a  physician  is  called  to  a  patient,  and  finds  that  he 
has  a  surgical  disease,  he  w^ill  say :  '*'  Sir,  it  is  plain  that 
surgeons  are  proud  and  pompous,  yet  entirely  devoid  of 
logic,  and  utterly  ignorant,  they  are  also  rough  men  and 
demand  high  fees.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  weak, 
suffering  and  delicate,  and  have  heavy  expenses,  so  I  advise 
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you  not  to  seek  their  counsel."  If  the  patient  recovers, 
well ;  but  if  not,  then  the  physician  will  say :  "  Sir,  I  told 
you  at  first  that  I  was  not  a  surgeon,  but  for  the  said 
reasons,  and  because  I  pitied  you,  I  did  what  I  did  well, 
and  better  than  any  surgeon,  God  knows.  But  I  am  just 
now  occupied  in  certain  business  which  prevents  me 
attending  to  you  as  usual,  so  I  advise  you  to  call  in  a 
surgeon." 

By  its  association  with  the  church  and  with  the  pseudo 
sciences  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  the  medical  craft  had 
much  of  the  magic  about  it  in  the  public  estimate,  and  the 
ignorance  and  intellectual  stupidity  of  the  practitioners 
of  the  period  led  them  to  accept  this  estimate  and  make 
it  largely  the  foundation  of  their  practice. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  came  the 
revival  of  learning.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  original  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen  and 
Celsus  for  the  garbled  excerpts  and  commentaries  on  their 
writings  which  had  passed  for  classical  medical  literature 
in  the  two  centuries  before.  But  the  period-  produced 
something  of  greater  importance  still  than  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  medical  classics,  it  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of 
criticism  which,  beginning  in  the  disputes  of  the  gram- 
marians, invaded  medicine  and  all  other  departments  of 
knowledge.  The  times  were  strenuous,  a  difference  about 
a  Greek  accent  was  sufficient  cause  for  two  philologists  to 
accuse  each  other  of  unnatural  crimes,  and  medical 
writers  were  not  less  emphatic.  Such  periods  of  intel- 
lectual ferment  always  produce  a  class  of  revolutionaries 
who,  passionately  breaking  away  from  tradition,  are 
attracted  by  all  things  new  and  extravagant,  and  what 
they  assume  of  the  old  traditions  are  exaggerated  and 
developed  to  far  extremes.  To  this  class  of  revolutionaries 
Paracelsus  belongs. 
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He  was  born  in  1493,  in  the  town  of  Einsiedeln,  in 
Switzerland,  although  his  enemy,  Erastus,  says,  in  the 
polite  language  of  the  time :  '*  I  can  hardly  believe  him 
to  be  a  Swiss,  such  a  country  could  surely  not  have  given 
birth  to  such  a  monstrosity."  His  father  was  a  struggling 
physician,  and  his  mother  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  at  Einsiedeln.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
the  natural  son  of  George  Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  and 
Paracelsus'  own  name  was  Aureolus  Philippus  Paracelsus 
Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohenheim.  This  at  any  rate 
is  the  name  which  is  used  in  his  books  and  writings,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  three-fifths  of  it  was 
his  own  composition,  and  that  his  original  name  was 
Theophrast  Bombast  von  Hohenheim.  In  1602,  his  father 
removed  to  Villach,  in  Carinthia,  and  resided  there  until 
his  death  in  1534.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  the 
instruction  of  his  son  in  the  learning  of  the  time  at  an 
early  age,  and  this  consisted  in  part,  at  any  rate,  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  pages  of  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  other 
writers,  and  no  doubt  of  the  dialectic  commentaries  on 
these  classics  which  then  passed  for  learning.  At  the  age. 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Basle,  but  he  early 
shewed  a  restless  spirit  and  an  impatient  enterprise  which 
soon  led  him  to  abandon  what  was  then  looked  upon  as 
legitimate  study.  He  commenced  the  life  common  to  the 
wandering  students  of  his  time,  and  among  many  learned 
men  whom  he  visited  we  know  that  he  spent  some  time 
with  Trithemius,  the  Bishop  of  Spanheim,  who  was  famous 
for  his  chemical  researches,  and  for  some  tracts  of  great 
subtlety  on  the  great  elixir,  to  the  discovery  of  which  the 
chemical  researches  of  the  time  were  chiefly  devoted. 
Probably  Paracelsus  had  too  little  patience  to  devote 
himself  long  to  such  work,  at  any  rate  he  soon  left 
Wiirzberg,  where  Trithemius  resided,  for  the  mines  in  the 
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Tyrol  owned  by  Sigismond  Fuggei*.  Here  his  char- 
acteristic work  was  chiefly  done;  he  studied,  by  such 
methods  as  were  available,  the  metals,  the  j)hysical  pro- 
perties of  rocks  and  the  mineral  waters,  and  the  diseases 
and  accidents  which  befel  the  miners.  From  his  experi- 
ence here  came  the  method  which  chiefly  distinguished 
him  from  his  contemporaries.  He  was  led  to  despise  mere 
learning  and  scholastic  disputation,  and  turned  instead 
to  nature  herself  as  the  fount  of  knowledge  and  the 
foundation  of  practice.  But  his  conception  of  nature 
studies,  germane  to  medicine,  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  physician  as  he  conceived  it,  included  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants  and  minerals,  and  the 
powers  of  all  the  earthly  and  heavenly  bodies.  How  he 
proposed  to  apply  this  knowledge  of  virtues,  properties 
and  powders  to  practical  medicine  I  shall  describe  when  I 
come  to  discuss  his  system  and  philosophy.  His  desire 
to  acquire  led  him  to  face  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  of 
travel  in  many  countries.  He  claims  to  have  journeyed 
among  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  Sweden  and  the  East, 
and  to  have  visited  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Poland  and 
Transylvania;  to  this  list  his  disciples  added  Egypt  and 
Tartary,  and  it  is  said  that  he  accompanied  the  son  of  the 
Khan  of  the  Tartars  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  secret  of  the  Tincture  of  Trismegistus  from 
a  Greek  who  inhabited  that  capital.  He  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  acquired  in  any  of  them  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  although  he  used  it.  He  was 
challenged  on  this  point  by  his  enemies,  and  his  silence  on 
the  subject  points  to  the  truth  of  their  accusations.  He 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  who  assumed  the  title 
without  having  earned  it. 

To  understand  his  system,  it  is   necessary   to  under- 
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stand  the  kind  of  knowledge  he  devoted  himself  to 
amassing  during  his  travels.  On  the  one  hand  he  learnt 
what  he  could  of  minerals  and  plants,  their  colours  and 
such  other  of  their  physical  properties  as  the  methods 
of  the  day  permitted.  On  the  other  hand  he  went  from 
place  to  place  consulting  alchemists,  astrologers,  wise 
women,  cheiromancers,  and  the  like,  to  glean  from 
them  such  items  of  knowledge  as  they  were  reputed  to 
possess.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  itinerant 
researches  he  at  one  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
medicine  was  uncertain  and  worthless,  and  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  study  altogether,  but  that  there  came 
to  his  mind  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  **  they  that  are  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick,"  and  his 
estimate  of  medicine  became  completely  reversed.  An  art 
sanctioned  by  such  authority  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  evil  spirits,  but  must,  like  all  things  that  come  from 
God,  be  certain,  perfect  and  perpetual.  Its  practitioners, 
however,  had  gone  hopelessly  astray,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  him  to  shew  them  the  right  path.  We  can  well  believe 
that  he  passed  through  some  such  conversion,  because  he 
certainly  changed  from  scepticism  to  infallibility,  which 
is  characteristic  of  such  a  process. 

At  the  age  of  about  thirty-three  he  returned  to  Basle, 
and  here  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  university 
which  broke  away  from  all  tradition.  He  expounded  the 
methods  of  treatment  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
own  experience,  and  was  unsparing  in  his  attacks  on 
authorities.  These  attacks  were  delivered  in  a  truly 
bombastic  style.  *'You  shall  follow  me,"  he  says:  "you, 
Avicenna,  Galen,  Khasis,  Montagnana,  Mesnes,  you 
gentlemen  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  Germany,  Cologne, 
Vienna,  and  whomsoever  the  Khine  and  Danube  nourish ; 
you  who  inhabit  the  isles  of   the  sea ;   you,  Dalmatians, 
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Athenians,  Arabs :  all  shall  follow  me,  and  the  monarchy 
shall  be  mme."  *'  If  I  chose  to  compose  a  medicine  of 
substances  beyond  the  sea,  I  would  confound  all  your 
sects,  books  and  gallipots,  and  all  your  treasures  amassed 
from  the  time  of  Adam  unto  this  day,  and  I  would  reduce 
you  to  such  a  state  that  the  dogs  would  pity  you,  and  the 
very  flies  would  disdain  to  sit  on  you."  The  only  ancient 
physicians  he  respects  are  Apollo,  Machaon,  and  Hippo- 
crates. As  for  Galen,  "he  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
experiment,  but  learnt  everything  from  others.  He 
opposes  nature  in  all,  and  is  therefore  a  liar  who  can  do 
nothing  but  collect  pearls,  and  turn  them  into  pebbles ; 
wherefore  he  is  in  the  lowest  hell,  whither  his  disciples 
will  follow  him." 

He  lived  for  fourteen  years  after  his  return  to  Basle, 
but  his  lectureship  at  the  latter  university  lasted  barely  a 
year.  His  lectures  drove  away  an  audience  incapable  of 
understanding  them,  and  his  enemies  grew  in  number. 
Their  growing  enmity  culminated  in  a  dispute  with  the 
town  authorities.  Paracelsus  had  attended  one  Lichten- 
fels,  a  canon,  and  was  refused  the  fee  he  asked,  the  judges 
sided  with  the  canon,  and  Paracelsus  thereupon  told  them 
his  candid  opinion  of  themselves  and  of  their  notions  of 
justice.  He  did  so  in  so  straightforward  a  manner  that 
the  authorities  determined  to  punish  him,  and  his  friends 
had  to  hurry  him  away  from  Basle.  He  first  went  to 
Esslingen,  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  period,  but  had 
soon  to  leave  from  absolute  want.  He  then  recommenced 
his  wandering  life,  staying  a  short  time  in  numerous 
places  throughout  Europe.  Colmar,  in  1528  ;  Nuremberg, 
1529;  Appenzall,  Zurich,  Pfeffers,  in  1535;  Augsburg,  in 
1536  ;  in  1538  he  was  at  Villach,  where  he  dedicated  his 
chronicle  to  the  states  of  Carinthia  in  gratitude  for  the 
honours  they  had  bestowed  on  his  father.     In  1540  he  was 
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at  Mindelheim,  when  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Archbishop  Ernst  to  settle  at  Salzburg  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  lived  here  a  few  months  only,  dying  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Sebastian  on  24th  September,  1541,  being 
then  47  years  of  age. 

The  tw^elve  years  of  the  second  period  of  wandering 
were  years  of  considerable  hardship,  and  in  some  instances 
of  personal  danger.  He  experienced  the  harsh  judgment 
of  the  public  on  unsuccessful  practice  in  more  than  one 
place.  Moravia,  where  he  spent  some  part  of  1530  and 
1587,  he  had  to  leave  hurriedly  on  account  of  the 
death  of  several  of  his  distinguished  patients.  Every- 
where he  met  with  opposition  and  persecution  from  rival 
practitioners  and  apothecaries :  from  practitioners  because 
of  his  medical  heresies,  and  the  unsparing  way  in  which 
he  attacked  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  theories ;  from 
apothecaries  because  of  his  attacks  on  the  Galenic  phar- 
macopeia and  the  prescriptions,  from  the  making  up  of 
which  they  obtained  their  livelihood.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  antagonism  which  he  aroused  was  the  outcome  of 
his  immense  personal  arrogance. 

It  is  convenient  here  to  consider  some  other  of  his 
personal  characteristics.  Much  that  was  written  by  others 
about  these  is  to  be  discounted.  Oporinus,  who  enjoyed 
his  intimacy  for  some  two  years,  gives  a  highly  coloured 
picture  of  his  personal  habits,  but  this  was  drawn  after  the 
disciple  had  deserted  his  fallen  master,  and  when  no  doubt 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  trump  up  slanders  against  one  who 
had  made  himself  hated  and  unpopular.  He  states  that 
Paracelsus  scarcely  ever  ascended  the  lecture  desk  unless 
half  drunk,  and  if  summoned  to  attend  a  patient  he 
usually  drenched  himself  with  wine  before  going ;  that  he 
sometimes  spent  the  night  in  pot-houses,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  retire  to  bed  without  changing  his  clothes. 
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His  defenders  allow  the  drunkenness,  and  certainly  some 
of  his  writings  read  like  the  vapourings  of  intoxication. 
He  usually  carried,  when  lecturing,  a  long  sword,  in  the 
hollow  handle  of  which  was  a  mysterious  something  which 
he  called  azoth,  to  which  I  shall  make  further  reference 
later. 

His  drunkenness  can  hardly  have  been  a  fixed  habit, 
for  his  energy  throughout  the  twenty  years  of  his  active 
work  was  enormous,  and  his  literary  labours  very  great. 
The  controversial  habits  of  the  time  justify  us  in  assuming 
that  the  very  worst  that  could  be  said  of  him  was  said  by 
his  enemies,  and  that  the  accounts  of  his  debauchery  were 
exaggerated.  Some  interesting  observations  were  made  on 
his  skeleton  when  it  was  unearthed  for  reburial  in  1887. 
A  fracture  of  the  skull  was  found  which  some  surgeons 
considered  could  only  have  been  produced  during  life ;  the 
skull,  as  a  whole,  was  considerably  under  the  average  size, 
it  measured  only  nineteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  its 
capacity  was  only  1,300  c.c.  (the  average  being  1,450  c.c), 
much  smaller  than  that  usual  in  the  case  of  men  of 
learning. 

The  works  reputed  to  have  issued  from  Paracelsus'  pen 
are  very  numerous,  and  much  controversy  has  been  waged 
around  their  authenticity.  Yalentius,  in  a  preface  to  the 
Paramirum,  mentions  a  report  that  the}'  numbered  about 
300  in  all,  but  many  have  been  rejected  by  the  best 
authorities  as  spurious.  Some  of  the  critics.  Dr.  Marx  in 
particular,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  exclude  the  most  extravagant,  and  allow  only  a 
very  small  number  as  genuine. 

During  Paracelsus'  life-time  fourteen  works  and 
editions  were  published,  and  between  the  year  of  his  death 
and  1845,  when  Dr.  Mook  drew  up  a  list  of  his  reputed 
works,  there  were  at  least  234  separate  publications.     The 
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first  collected  edition  was  printed  in  Basle  in  1589-91,  in 
eleven  volumes  quarto.  The  second  collected  German 
edition  is  in  four  volumes  folio,  1603-1605.  At  this  time 
also  appeared  the  first  Latin  edition  hy  Palthenius.  The 
1603  German  edition  was  re-issued  in  1616-18,  and 
finally,  in  1658  came  the  Latin  edition  of  BitiskiuSf  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Paracelsus  differed  from  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  use  of  the  German  language  for  his 
lectures  and  writings,  in  place  of  the  Latin  of  the  schools. 
The  Latin  translations  were  edited  after  his  death,  and 
other  translations  of  some  of  the  works  were  made  into 
French,  Dutch,  Italian,  English,  and  even  Arabic. 

The  edition  of  Bitiskins  is  in  three  volumes ;  the  first 
contains  the  Opera  MedicOy  the  second  the  Opera 
Chemica  et  Philosophicaj  the  third  the  Chirurgica  Opera, 
comprising  the  Chiruvfiia  magna  and  the  Chirurgia  minor. 
It  is  from  the  first  volume  that  the  following  account  of 
Paracelsus'  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  disease  is 
chiefly  derived,  particularly  from  the  so-called  Faramirum 
and  Paragranum.  From  the  second  volume  we  obtain,  for 
the  most  part,  our  information  concerning  his  cabalistic 
and  esoteric  chemical  theories  ;  and  the  third  gives  us  the 
fullest  information  concerning  his  methods  of  treatment. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  his  real  opinions,  one  is  met 
at  the  beginning  by  difficulties  arising  out  of  his  frequent 
repetitions  and  contradictions. 

He  takes  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  wide  philosophical 
view  of  medicine,  and  bases  it  on  certain  neo-platonic 
conceptions  of  his  time — that  is  to  say  on  the  supposed 
relationship  which  man,  the  microcosm,  bears  to  nature  as 
a  whole,  mundus,  the  macrocosm,  and  disease  he  con- 
ceives as  a  phase  of  this  relationship.  "  There  is  nothing 
in  heaven  and  earth,"  he  says,  "  which  is  not  in  man,  and 
God,  who  is  heaven,  is  also  in  man." 
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His  medical  system  is  an  adaptation  of  his  cosmogony. 
Diseases  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the  various  con- 
istituents  and  objects  of  the  universe,  the  macrocosm,  on 
the  corresponding  elements  in  man,  the  microcosm.  To 
know  the  nature  of  man  and  how  to  deal  with  disease,  the 
physician  must  take  all  nature  for  his  province.  The 
study  of  anatomy  and  disease  processes  is  utterly  rejected, 
and  some  of  his  most  virulent  tirades  are  against  the 
anatomists.  "  Certainly,"  he  says  at  one  point  where  he 
is  explaining  his  theory  of  tartar,  "it  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  of  all  your  Italian  and  French  doctors 
at  Salerno  and  Paris,  not  one  knows  and  is  able  to  explain 
this  matter ;  of  what  use,  I  ask,  are  all  your  autopsies  and 
anatomies?  Fools  of  physicians  who  spend  their  time 
poking  their  noses  into  carcases,  and  are,  as  it  were,  suffo- 
cated therein." 

His  own  colleagues,  he  declares,  are  whited  sepulchres, 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  elder  ones,  who  are  like 
untrained  old  dogs  and  can  learn  nothing ;  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  he  will  expound  the  true  and  divine 
medicine  which  rests  upon  four  *' pillars."  These  pillars 
are  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Alchemy,  and  Virtue.  (Para- 
graiium,  vol.  i,  p.  183,  seq.). 

Philosophy  is  the  first  and  the  chief  foundation  of 
medicine;  his  philosophy  differs  from  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  Plato  in  particular ;  it  is  greater 
than  the  philosophy  of  his  contemporaries  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  absurd  words  choler,  melancholia,  phlegma, 
and  sanguis,  words  which  have  no  foundation,  except  only 
vague  and  vacant  speculation.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  only  the  scum  and  froth  on  the  pot,  containing,  perhaps, 
some  flavour  of  the  broth,  but  fit  only  for  cats  and  dogs ; 
his  own  philosophy  comprises  all  the  sciences — physical 
and  magical.     An  important  division  of  this  is  Anatomy ; 
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not  the  anatomy  of  the  schools,  which  is  a  boorish 
anatomy  practised  by  Italian  jugglers,  and  giving  rise  to 
nothing  but  error,  but  the  "Anatomy  of  the  Essence,"  an 
analysis  of  man  into  his  essential  and  mystical  com- 
ponents, and  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  ''forms"  of 
disease,  and  the  forms,  signs,  and  signatures  of  their 
corresponding  remedies. 

Astronomy  is  the  second  pillar  of  medicine.  As  there 
are  two  poles  in  the  heavens,  so  there  are  in  man.  What 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  in  the  heavens  exist  in  man  also ; 
as  there  is  a  milky  way  of  the  stars,  so  there  is  in  man. 
The  stars  have  no  influence  on  human  temperament  or 
fate,  but  they  cause  diseases  by  their  exhalations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  sun  by  excessive  heat,  and  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  cure  an  astral  disease  while  its  star  is  in  the  ascendent. 
"Wherefore,  let  physicians  cease  poking  their  noses  into 
excrement,  and  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  heavens,  where 
they  will  find  the  true  foundations  of  their  art.  "  Under- 
stand, therefore,"  he  says,  **yewho  listen  and  read,  the 
foundations  which  I  and  they  employ,  and  judge  whether 
my  knowledge  proceeds  from  insanity,  necromancy,  and 
the  devil,  as  they  say.  Mine  is  founded  on  truth,  there- 
fore, judge  who  is  the  father  of  it,  theirs  on  lies,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conjecturing  its  origin." 

The  third  pillar  is  Alchemy.  Unless  a  physician  is 
learned  in  alchemy,  his  art  will  be  vain.  Remedies  are 
from  heaven,  and  therefore  the  physician  must  study  the 
gradations,  complexions,  humours,  and  qualities  of  sub- 
stances according  to  the  influences  of  the  stars ;  only  so 
can  he  discover  the  true  arcana,  the  specific  remedies  of 
disease.  The  final  foundation  of  medical  treatment  resides 
in  the  discovery  of  these  arcana.  Avicenna,  Savanarola, 
Yalescus,  Vigo,  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  are  all  no  less  than 
fools  in  that  they  knew  nothing  of  this  great  discovery. 
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"Whoever  is  faithful  and  true  to  the  sick,  whoever 
desires  to  he  an  imitator  of  nature  in  his  art,  these  have 
not  fled  from  me  or  opposed  me.  Even  so,  not  even 
Christ  was  followed  by  all  who  lived  in  His  times,  and 
why  should  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  despised  by 
none." 

The  fourth  pillar  of  medicine  is  the  Virtue  of  the 
physician.  A  physician  cares  not  for  himself,  but  for 
others ;  as  a  sheep  does  not  provide  its  wool  for  itself.  A 
physician  must  avoid  avarice,  and  must  be  honest.  "  It  is 
most  certain  that  God  loves  the  physician  before  all  other 
faculties  of  men,  he  must  therefore  be  no  liar,  no  vicious 
liver,  but  true  and  constant."  "  I  state  openly  that 
the  faculties  and  all  physicians  abide  in  lies  {amhulare)-, 
that  they  recognise  fraud  for  their  foundation,  and  speak 
falsehood  as  truth."  The  virtuous  only  are  permitted  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  nature  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse, a  power  possessed  in  great  perfection  by  Paracelsus, 
but  found  in  very  few  besides. 

In  the  Paramirum  and  elsewhere  he  defines  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  disease.  There  are  five  Entia  which  pro- 
duce all  diseases — the  Ens  Astrorum,  the  Ens  Veneni,  the 
Ens  NaturaUf  the  Ens  Spirituale,  and  the  Ens  Dei. 

The  Ens  Astrorum  is  the  influence  of  the  stars,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  Ens  Veneni 
is  the  cause  of  disease  when  the  Alchemista,  which  pre- 
sides over  digestion  in  the  stomach,  fails  to  separate  the 
poisonous  from  the  nutritious  food.  The  Ens  Naturale 
causes  disease  when  our  own  bodies  by  some  excess  make 
us  ill.  The  Ens  Spiritaule  is  the  influence  of  spirits 
which  violate  and  weaken  our  bodies.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  angels  or  devils  but  are  the  spirits  of 
human  beings ;  the  spirit  is  not  given  from  heaven  but 
"  man  makes  it  himself,  it  is  the  child  of  his  will."     The 
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spirits  may  leave  the  body  of  their  possessor  with  or  with- 
out his  consciousness ;  they  can  be  seen  and  felt  by  other 
spirits,  and  can  assist  or  injure  each  other.  A  fight  may 
take  place  between  such  spirits,  as  a  result  of  which 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  diseases  may  appear  in  the  bodies  of 
their  owners.  This  fact  Paracelsus  supports  by  what  he 
states  is  undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  witches  can  imprison 
the  spirits  of  their  enemies  in  wax  figures,  also  the  spirits 
of  a  fugitive  thief  may  be  forced  into  a  wax  figure,  and  all 
that  is  done  to  it  will  be  felt  by  the  thief.  These  four 
Entia,  however,  concern  not  the  Christian,  says  Para- 
celsus ;  all  his  disea^s  are  the  result  of  the  Eiis  Dei,  as 
God  sends  diseases  for  punishment  of  sins.  Yet  he  con- 
siders the  other  Entia  because  he  thinks  that  he  should 
make  his  doctrines  plain  even  to  Turks,  Saracens  and 
Jews.  For  the  Christian,  when  the  predestined  hour  of 
release  comes,  God  either  cures  the  patient  directly  or 
through  a  physician,  most  of  whom,  however,  resemble 
the  demons  of  purgatory,  and  are  sent  to  increase  the 
torments  of  the  sick. 

The  more  immediate  causes  of  disease  have  nothing 
to  do,  says  Paracelsus,  with  changes  in  the  four  humours 
as  others  believe.  The  humours  only  exist  in  their 
imaginations;  medicine  should  depend  upon  observation, 
not  upon  belief;  faith  is  a  matter  which  concerns  such 
subjects  as  eternal  salvation,  but  not  medicine.  This 
is  one  of  the  sentiments  which  the  admirers  of  Paracelsus 
acclaim  with  delight,  here,  say  they,  is  the  true  reformer 
of  mediaeval  medicine. 

Let  us  see  how  he  applies  his  axiom.  In  place  of  the 
four  humours,  he  substitutes  the  three  primary  mystic 
elements :  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt.  Man  is  made  up 
of  these  three  elements,  just  as  the  macrocosmos,  the 
w^orld,    is   also.     Health  depends  upon   their  distribution 
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according  to  weight,  number,  and  measure.  Those  who 
do  not  recognise  this  are  wasting  their  brains,  he  says, 
upon  empty  phantasies.  Over  and  over  again  he  repeats 
the  following  as  if  it  were  some  cabalistic  formula,  "What 
sublimes  is  mercury,  what  burns  is  sulphur,  and  what 
remains  as  ash  is  salt."  Diseases  arise  when  these  three 
are  disturbed  in  distribution  and  separated.  Distilled 
mercury  produces  paralysis ;  precipitated  produces  gout ; 
sublimated  mania.  Prurigo  and  scabies  are  due  to  a 
solution;  ulcers  to  a  calcination  of  the  mystic  "salt" 
element. 

One  of  the  most  highly  praised  parts  of  the  Paracelsic 
system  is  his  doctrine  of  Tartar.  "  Would  that,"  he  says, 
"  some  one  had  arisen  before  me  to  explain  this  matter, 
certainly  he  would  have  gained  more  renown  and  reward 
than  all  your  Galens  and  Avicennas.  In  all  food  there 
is  nutriment  and  also  stercoraceous  matter,  the  archeus 
or  alchemista  of  digestion  separates  these,  and  if  the 
poisonous  matter  is  not  excreted  it  meets  a  spirit  of 
coagulation  in  the  body,  which  solidifies  it  and  causes  it 
to  be  deposited  on  the  teeth,  in  the  joints,  and  in  various 
organs,  'j'he  spirits  of  the  mystic  mercury,  sulphur,  and 
salt  also  cause  the  deposit  of  tartar.  All  disease,  he  says 
in  one  place,  arises  from  tartar,  ignoring  the  fact  that  in 
other  places  he  gives  innumerable  other  causes. 

These  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  disease, 
permeated  as  they  are  with  mystical  conceptions,  prepare 
us  for  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  on  which  he 
based  his  methods  of  treatment.  He  has  been  praised  for 
his  assertion  that  nature  is  capable  of  curing  most  injuries, 
and  that  all  that  is  required  is  some  simple  application  to 
protect  it  from  elementary  powers  hostile  to  nature. 
Aj^art  from  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  his  predecessor,  the  monk-physician  Basil 
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Valentine,   his   whole   system  of  treatment  runs  entirely 
contrary  to  it. 

Every  disease  has  its  signatures  by  which  its  true 
essential  nature  is  to  be  recognised,  and  medical  science 
consists  of  the  discovery  of  remedies  with  corresponding 
*'  signatures,"  and  such  remedies  are  the  true  specific 
arcana.  Arcana  were  often  shewn  to  be  such  by  their 
physical  properties,  and  in  particular  by  their  colour, 
these  indicated  the  virtues  and  uses  of  natural  objects. 

Every  disease  has  its  specific  remedy  or  arcanum,  and 
incurable  diseases  are  only  so  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
physicians.  "  As  a  woman  is  known  by  her  shape,  so  are 
the  medicines ;  "  the  nature  of  the  arcanum  is  recognised 
by  the  form,  and  especially  the  "tincture,"  of  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  it.  Thus  the  topaz  and  the  juice  of 
the  celandine  are  useful  in  jaundice,  but  yellow  substances 
are  also  beneficial  in  heart  disease,  yellow  being  the  colour 
of  the  sun  which  rules  that  organ.  In  order  to  recognise 
arcana,  the  physician  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  nature,  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  alchemy.  In  this 
doctrine  of  arcana  chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
discovery  of  '*  similars."  The  theory  similia  shnililms 
curantur  had  its  origin  in  such  primitive  beliefs  as  that 
the  sight  of  yellow  bird  will  cure  jaundice.  The  use  of 
similars  was  sanctioned  by  Hippocrates,  for  if  some  symp- 
toms of  disease  were  the  result  of  the  vis  medicatr'ix  naturae 
trying  to  effect  a  cure,  then  remedies  which  produced  the 
same  symptoms  should  be  given  to  assist  nature.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  this  doctrine  has  appealed  to 
generations  of  physicians  throughout  the  centuries,  and 
each,  from  the  Grecists,  the  Arabists,  through  the  Paracel- 
sists,  the  mystics,  and  Van  Helmont  to  Hahnemann,  has 
applied  it  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 

It  was  developed  in  particular  by  the  medical  mystics, 
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including  Paracelsus,  and  followed  naturally  out  of  the 
dogma  of  the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  human  hody  has  a  mysterious  sympathy  with 
the  greater  world;  and  from  the  second  dogrb a,  that  all 
things  were  created  for  the  use  of  mankind. 

"Tell  me.  Galenic  doctor,"  says  Paracelsus,  '*on  what 
foundation  you  stand?  Have  you  ever  cured  Podagra, 
have  you  ever  dared  to  attack  leprosy,  or  cured  dropsy? 
Truly,  I  think  you  will  be  silent  and  allow  that  Theo- 
phrastus  is  your  master.  If  you  really  wish  to  learn,  listen 
to  what  I  say,  attend  to  what  I  write.  The  human  body 
has  no  use  of  your  herbs,  your  pills  expel  the  good  with 
the  bad.  If  we  desire  to  follow  nature,  and  use  natural 
remedies,  let  us  see  that  we  use  as  medicines  such  things- 
as  are  in  the  human  body.  Salt,  sulphur  and  mercury 
which  are  in  metals  and  minerals,  these  also  are  the 
constituents  of  the  human  body,  to  let  like  be  applied  to 
like,  this  is  the  great  secret  of  medicine,  the  arcana 
arcanorum." 

Paracelsus,  and  Basil  Valentine,  from  whom  he  copied 
many  of  his  remedies  and  ideas,  were  led  chiefly  to  the 
doctrine  of  similars  by  their  anxiety  to  prove  that  poisons 
are  medicines.  They  were  created  for  man,  Ihey  cer- 
tainly are  not  good  for  the  healthy,  therefore  they  are 
good  for  the  sick.  Diseases  may  be  likened  to  a  poison 
which  may  either  be  driven  out  by  contraries  or  drawn  out 
by  similars,  and  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best  method,  and 
causes  least  disturbance.  "Antimony,"  says  Paracelsus, 
"  is  a  poison,  but  if  treated  chemically  it  will  acquire  the 
power  of  drawing  out  poisons  from  the  human  body." 

But  the  mystery  lies  deeper  than  this.  According  to 
Paracelsus,  the  true  arcanum  or  remedy  is  discovered  only 
by  the  search  for  correspondencies  and  similars  by  the 
help   of   philosophy,    alchemy    and   magic.     These  corre- 
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spondencies  are  shewn  by  signs  and  signatures,  especially 
in  colour.  If  a  plant  has  a  flower  of  two  colours  it  has 
two  virtues,  if  three,  three,  and  so  on.  The  spines  of  the 
thistle  indicate  that  a  decoction  of  the  herb  is  good  for 
pains  in  the  side ;  persicaria  is  good  for  wounds,  because 
the  stalk  and  flower  are  red,  and  the  leaves  spotted  as  it 
were  with  blood. 

Arcana  are  to  be  found  even  in  foul  animals.  '*  I  will 
speak  now,"  he  says,  "  of  certain  simple  remedies,  and  of 
animals  in  particular,  with  their  corresponding  diseases, 
about  which  no  one  before  me  knew  anything.  The  most 
simple  and  common  are  the  worms  that  come  out  of  the 
earth  after  showers.  Who  would  have  thought  that  they 
were  such  a  potent  remedy  for  all  worms  in  the  human 
body.  They  must  be  applied  to  the  body,  and  when  the 
worm  dies  the  disease  will  disappear."  The  crab  is  used  in 
the  same  way  for  cancer.  Worms  are  also  of  use  for  the 
spots  of  infants,  they  are  to  be  chosen  of  a  suitable  colour, 
but  even  then  they  are  not  successful  unless  astronomy 
and  magic  are  also  consulted.  '*  Why  is  the  frog  so 
strangely  made,  except  that  he  should  be  a  remedy  for 
the  plague  ?  Therefore  he  has  his  signature  thereto ;  for 
see,  as  disgusting  as  is  the  plague,  so  disgusting  is  the  frog 
also." 

The  extremes  to  which  this  doctrine  led  Paracelsus  are 
illustrated  in  his  Arch'ulojcis  magicce.  This  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  prescriptions  of  various  charms  potent  against 
various  diseases.  Take  for  example  the  charm  for  renal 
calculus: — Gold,  3iv;  Argent,  3iii;  Stannus,  31;  Plumb,  si. 
Mix  in  a  new  bowl,  such  as  the  artificers  use ;  they  are  to 
be  melted  on  the  day  of  Saturn,  at  the  tenth  hour  before 
the  meridian  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  When 
fused,  add  saltpetre.  The  charm  is  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
various    mystic    lines   and    astronomical   signs    are    cut 
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thereon  according  to  certain  astronomical  indications. 
The  charm  is  to  be  hung  on  the  patient's  ear,  at  night  it 
is  to  be  placed  in  wine,  and  in  the  morning  the  patient  is 
to  drink  the  wine,  and  replace  the  charm  on  his  ear. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  his  remedies  is  his 
weapon  salve,  or  sympathetic  ointment.  {Archidoxis 
magicfBj  699). 

'*  Sympathy  is  the  cause  of  many  events.  This  we  find 
in  truth  in  moss  growing  on  a  human  skull  exposed  to 
the  air.  Take  of  this  moss  Jii,  of  mumia  |p,  of  human 
fat  Jii,  of  human  blood  Jp,  of  linseed  oil  sii,  of  oil  of  roses 
^i,  and  bolus  armeniac  §i.  Rub  these  all  in  a  mortar 
until  a  pure  ointment  is  made,  and  keep  in  a  box.  If  you 
have  to  treat  a  wound,  dip  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood, 
and  when  this  has  dried,  stick  the  wood  in  the  ointment. 
Bandage  the  wound  daily  with  a  new  cloth,  soaked  in 
the  patient's  urine,  and  the  wound  will  then  heal  as  if  by 
magic,  without  plaster  and  without  any  pain.  In  this 
manner  you  will  be  able  to  cure  patients  who  are  twenty 
miles  away,  if  only  you  have  some  of  their  blood.  This 
remedy  is  also  useful  for  other  ills,  such  as  those  of  the 
teeth.  These  are  all  wonders  and  gifts  of  God.  In  this 
manner,  also,  you  may  prepare  an  ointment  by  which 
you  will  be  able  to  heal  a  wound  if  you  have  the  weapon 
by  which  it  was  made,  and  anoint  it.  The  ointment  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  but  you  add  of  honey  si,  and  of  bull  s 
fat  si.  Since,  however,  you  cannot  always  get  the 
weapon,  the  cure  by  means  of  the  piece  of  wood  is  better." 
This  weapon  salve  or  sympathetic  ointment  was  much 
used  by  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  was  believed  in  by  many  even 
up  to  the  time  of  Van  Helmont  and  later. 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  remedies  of  Paracelsus  was 
his  so-called  Laudanum.     The  extraordinary  mistake  has 
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been  made  by  even  medical  writers  of  confounding  this 
with  the  Tincture  of  Opium,  to  which  Sydenham  gave  the 
name  Laudanum,  and  arising  out  of  this  mistake  the 
discovery  of  the  therapeutic  use  of  opium  has  been  credited 
to  Paracelsus.  Opium  was,  of  course,  known  to  medical 
practice  long  before  his  time,  and  his  so-called  Laudanum 
is  simply  his  own  prescription  for  the  Elixir  Vita,  This 
medicine  is  variously  called  by  him  Laudanum,  Lapis 
Philosophorum,  and  Azoth ;  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  three,  and  all  are  assigned  the  same  properties 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
The  glossary  given  in  the  1658  edition  defines  the 
Laudanum  as  Medicina  laude  digna  ex  duabus  tantum  rebus 
constans  quibus  excellentiorea  in  mundo  reperiri  nequeunt 
qua  morbos  omnes  Jere  curabat,  a  definition  which  is  not 
of  much  use  to  those  curious  as  to  its  composition.  In 
the  second  volume,  however,  is  a  Manuale  de  Lapide  Philo- 
sophorurriy  in  which  a  prescription  for  its  composition  is 
given. 

Take  some  electrum  (a  composition  of  seven  metals 
made  at  the  conjunction  of  their  various  corresponding 
planets),  and  purify  it  in  alchemistic  fashion  so  that  no 
evil  may  remain  therein.  Is  is  then  "  resolved  "  in  the 
stomach  of  the  ostrich,  and  when  dissolved  it  is  revivified 
in  ''pellucid  spiritual  essence."  This  is  repeated  several 
times,  and  lastly  there  is  added  the  fifth  Essentia  Tar- 
tarizata.  When  this  has  been  added  sufficiently,  the 
composition  is  sublimed ;  ita  Electrum  in  alhedinem 
exaltatce  aquilce  convertitur.  "With  this,"  he  says,  "you 
may  safely  proceed  to  treat  many  diseases  which  cannot 
be  touched  by  common  medicine."  The  Galenic  doctors 
call  it  poison  and  decry  it,  not  from  experience,  but  out 
of  mere  foolishness  and  pride.  The  above  is  not  a  literal 
translation  of  the  method  of  preparation,  which  is  too  long 
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for  transcription.  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  deter 
others  from  attempting  to  make  it,  he  later  says  that  it 
can  only  be  made  by  a  physician  of  special  merit,  and  its 
preparation  is  really  a  divine  gift.  ''  Such  a  divine 
arcanum  can  be  prepared  and  understood  only  by  divine 
aid,  just  as  its  virtues  are  ineffable  and  infinite  so  that 
the  hand  of  omnipotent  Deity  is  recognisable  therein." 
"  Many  things  concerning  this  mystery  I  am  prohibited 
from  writing,  most  certainly  it  is  a  gift  of  the  Deity, 
wherefore  not  all  are  able  to  under tand  it."     (138). 

Azoth  appears  to  be  a  cabalistic  formula  for  the  same 
remedy.  The  book,  Azoth  sive  de  ligno  et  linea  vitcBy  begins 
as  follows  : — "  Whoever  desires  to  know  the  arcana  of  all 
hidden  things,  will  seek  them  from  God  alone,  the  only 
Creator,  and  the  repository  of  all  secrets.  First  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  book  in  which  the  letters  of  the 
arcana  are  visibly  and  recognisably  expressed,  therein  are 
to  be  found  written  with  the  finger  of  God.  All  other 
books  compared  with  this  are  as  dead.  This  book  is  none 
other  than  man,  in  him  all  the  arcana  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  Deity  is  the  interpreter  thereof."  There  follows  a 
long  dissertation  on  the  cabalistic  doctrines  concerning 
Adam,  Eve  and  the  Creation,  and  the  Judaic  history ;  and 
secondly,  in  the  style  of  these  doctrines,  on  the  significance 
of  letters,  numbers,  figures,  names,  lines,  accents,  and  the 
other  matters  to  which  the  adepts  of  the  cabala  attached 
importance.  Azoth  is  here  described  as  the  arcanum 
sanctum.  "  Attend  first  to  the  sign  Azoth  ;  for  herein  are 
hidden  all  arcana  and  secrets  for  those  who  seek." 

It  would  be  a  thankless  and  unprofitable  task  to  any 
but  an  esoteric  adept  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  seven 
hundred  pages  in  which  Paracelsus  dissertates  on  his 
philosophical  conceptions;  those  who  are  curious  con- 
cerning these  will  find  his  philosophy  discussed  from  an 
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*' esoteric  buddhist"  standpoint  in  Hartmann's  book,  pub- 
lished in  1887.  I  concern  myself  more  with  his  position 
in  the  medical  than  in  the  philosophical  world.  What,  in 
the  first  place,  can  we  admit  in  the  various  claims  to 
distinction  which  have  been  put  forward  on  his  behalf? 
His  energy  was  certainly  abundant ;  he  was  a  virile 
character,  and  lived  intensely,  hated  intensely,  and  spared 
himself  not  at  all  in  the  pursuit  of  his  aims  and  ends.  We 
may  admit  also  that  these  aims  were  not  altogether  selfish 
in  the  sense  of  being  in  pursuit  of  material  comfort,  and 
the  amassing  of  wealth.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  was 
probably  far  and  away  his  own  worst  enemy ;  whatever 
place  he  visited  he  seems  to  have  soon  made  it  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  probably  if  he  had  conformed  he  might 
have  obtained  a  position  of  eminence  and  emoluments  in 
some  centre  of  learning.  In  this  respect  hQ  rises  above 
the  mere  charlatan,  and  to  call  him  such  is  to  misunder- 
stand his  whole  career.  He  was  an  enthusiast  and  a 
would-be  reformer,  and  probably  Browning's  idea  that  he 
conceived  himself  singled  out  to  do  some  great  thing  in 
the  world  is  in  part  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
where  this  conception  ends,  and  his  amazing  self-conceit 
and  arrogance  begins,  and  the  longer  one  studies  his 
works  the  more  convinced  does  one  become  that  these, 
innate  arrogance  and  conceit,  are  the  keynotes  of  his 
character. 

It  is  chiefly  by  German  medical  historians  that  his 
claim  to  the  title  "the  Luther  of  medicine"  is  upheld.  The 
title  of  reformer  is  not  the  right  of  every  man  who  attacks 
a  system  upheld  by  his  contemporaries,  the  judgment  of 
history  demands  that  his  attack  shall  be  shewn  to  have 
had  as  its  object  and  result  the  replacement  of  the  worse 
by  the  better,  or  the  less  by  the  more  enlightened.  Para- 
celsus certainly  attacked  the  Galenic  system  with  energy. 
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What  did  he  propose  to  put  in  its  place  ?  He  attempted  to 
replace  speculative  theory,  based  at  any  rate  on  observa- 
tion, even  if  incorrectly  interpreted,  by  a  systena  of  mystic 
interpretation  based  on  a  philosophical  conception  of  a 
most  nebulous  character.  He  substituted  mystic  chemical 
elements,  to  the  knowledge  of  whose  real  properties  he 
added  not  a  jot,  for  the  humours  which  the  Galenists 
believed  were  responsible  for  health  and  sickness. 

He  loaded  medicine,  or  he  would  have  loaded  it  if 
medicine  had  followed  him,  with  the  wild  speculations  of 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  the  cabala,  but  medicine  refused 
to  be  dragged  into  such  a  backwash  in  the  stream  of 
progress.  The  true  reformers,  those  who  actually  over- 
turned the  Galenic  system,  were  the  anatomists,  against 
whom  he  poured  out  the  most  virulent  of  his  vigorous 
tirades,  anc^  it  is  through  these,  and  not  through  Para- 
celsus and  his  disciples,  that  the  path  of  scientific  medicine 
passes. 

It  is  possible  by  making  a  collection  of  occasional 
'interjections  throughout  his  works  to  make  out  a  claim 
that  at  any  rate  some  of  his  ideas  were  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  Thus  he  praises  the  healing  power  of  nature, 
and  urges  that  the  physician  should  follow  nature  in 
attempting  to  cure  disease.  How  little  he  believed  in  or 
understood  such  a  principle  is  shewn  by  his  belief  in  drugs 
and  multifarious  remedies.  He  uses  it  only  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  theory  of  arcana.  He  believed  in 
specific  remedies  just  as  the  whole  energy  of  modern 
medicine  is  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  specifics,  but  his 
conception  of  the  means  whereby  these  were  to  be  searched 
for  is  as  far  from  modern  method  as  are  the  poles  asunder. 

He  has  been  called  the  father  of  modern  chemistry.  It 
has  yet  to  be  shewn  that  he  introduced  a  single  new 
chemical  remedy ;  true,  he  advocated  the  use  of  chemical 
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remedies  more  vigorously  than  any  before  him,  but  what 
seems  new  in  his  work  in  this  respect  is  now  known  to 
have  been  taken  without  acknowledgment  from  Basil 
Valentine  and  others,  less  noisy  but  more  original  than 
himself.  Nor  do  his  works  shew  that  he  introduced  any 
new  chemical  theory  which  aided  the  progress  of  the 
science. 

To  describe  him  as  a  hero  of  medicine  is  to  display  an 
entire  ignorance  of  his  life  and  his  works,  and  it  is  indeed 
inconceivable  that  one  who  could  apply  such  a  term  to  him 
could  have  any  actual  acquaintance  with  his  writings. 
The  credit  and  honour  that  is  due  to  him  is  no  more  and 
no  less  than  that  due  to  a  class  of  men  met  with  at  all 
periods,  including  to-day,  who,  too  impatient  to  learn,  and 
wholly  intolerant  of  the  demands  which  the  acquisition  of 
real  knowledge  requires,  attain  eminence  in  their  day 
through  the  sheer  force  of  their  attack  on  authority,  or 
the  declamation  of  their  own  theories,  or  the  statement 
and  restatement  before  an  ignorant  public  of  their  own 
superiority  and  attainments.  Paracelsus  is  not  the  only 
repiesentative  of  this  class  in  medical  history,  two  other 
names  at  once  occur  to  one,  Van  Helmont  and  Hahne- 
mann. The  parallel  between  Hahnemann  and  Paracelsus 
is  well  drawn  by  Withington  in  the  following  passage : — 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  close  analogy  between  Paracelsus 
and  Hahnemann,  seen  both  in  the  men  and  in  their  doctrines. 
There  is  the  same  sudden  reaction  from  scepticism  to  infallibility  ; 
the  same  overweening  self-confidence  and  indiscriminate  abuse  of 
others ;  the  same  theory  of  specifics  based  on  the  idea  that  God 
mast  have  created  remedies  for  every  disease,  but  has  concealed 
them  in  a  sort  of  puzzle,  the  solution  of  which  estabUshes  a  new 
and  divine  medicine  in  place  of  the  old  and  false  one,  to  advance 
which  so  many  great  men  have  for  ages  laboured  in  vain  ;  even  the 
supposed  keys  to  the  puzzle  are  in  many  respects  similar,  and  we 
trace  out  a  like  resemblance  from  the  historic  standpoint.     Though 
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medicine  may  have  in  some  degree  profited  from  the  controversies 
raised  by  Paracelsus  and  Hahnemann,  neither  can  rightly  be  called 
a  reformer.  It  was  not  Paracelsns,  but  Harvey,  and  the  great 
anatomists  who  overthrew  Galenism ;  it  was  not  Hahnemann,  but 
the  great  pathologists  and  clinicians,  Morgagni,  Bichat,  Laennec, 
who  finally  delivered  us  from  schools  and  systems  altogether,  and 
introduced  a  new  epoch  of  scientific  medicine.  The  triumph  of 
either  would  have  been  little  less  than  disastrous ;  that  of 
Paracelsus  would  have  substituted  for  Galenism  a  new  system  more 
difficult  to  overthrow,  because  less  in  contact  with  facts ;  that  of 
Hahnemann  would  have  formed  an  almost  fatal  hindrance  to  the 
progressive  development  which  marks  the  medicine  of  the  present 
century. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  the  triumph  of  either  is  in- 
conceivable to  the  student  of  progress,  who  is,  indeed, 
cheered  by  the  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  Science 
throws  off  such  hangers-on  to  her  skirts,  and  of  the  fact 
that  though  they  ruffle  her  countenance  for  a  time,  their 
noisy  declamations  do  not  so  much  as  make  her  turn 
her  head  from  the  direction  in  which  her  path  lies. 
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RATIONAL   MORALITY. 
By  ROBERT    GLADSTONE,  Jun.,  B.C.L.,  M.A. 

"  Happiness  is  the  only  good.  The  time  to  be  happy  is  now. 
The  place  to  be  happy  is  here.  The  way  to  be  happy  is  to  try  to 
make  others  so." — Ingkrsoll. 

It  has  long  been  a  common  practice  for  authors  to  preface 
their  remarks  with  something  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  an  apology, — I  mean,  of  course,  authors  other  than  the 
producers  of  the  weekly  flood  of  fiction,  for  these,  far  from 
apologising  for  troubling  the  public,  take  very  good  care 
that  under  no  possible  circumstances  shall  the  unfortunate 
public  escape  from  perpetual  advertisements  of  themselves 
and  their  works. 

But,  joking  apart,  the  continual  output  of  apparently 
serious  books,  written  by  apparently  serious  authors,  is  so 
great  that  no  thoughtful  man  or  woman  will  be  anxious, 
without  very  good  reason,  to  contribute  anything  to  that 
output.  The  vice  of  the  whole  situation  is  this,  that  great 
numbers  of  books  are  issued,  even  upon  serious  subjects, 
which  books  are  quite  unnecessary  and  which  their 
authors  would  never  have  written  at  all,  except  for 
financial  reasons.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  books  published  are  of  this  nature.  The 
result  is,  that,  in  popular  language,  we  are  in  considerable 
danger  of  being  snowed  under  by  pot-boilers.  So  it  comes 
to  pass  that  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  an  inquirer  into 
any  serious  subject  is  to  separate,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the   real    books   which   add    something   to   knowledge   or 
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explain  something,  from  the  pretentious  pot-boilers  which 
add  nothing  and  explain  nothing.* 

Taking  this  view,  what  can  possibly  be  said  in  excuse 
for  one  who  proposes  to  contribute  a  little, — even  a  few 
pages,— to  the  immense  mountain  of  literature,  most  of  it 
superfluous,  which  already  overwhelms  the  subjects  of 
morality  and  moral  teaching  ?  On  a  very  similar  occasion 
Mr.  Karl  Pearson  wittily  observed  — 

It  is  not  without  considerable  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  address 
you  to-night.  ,  .  .  The  world  at  the  present  time  is  very  full  of 
prophets  ;  they  crowd  the  human  market-place  ;  they  set  their  stools 
at  every  possible  corner,  and  perched  thereon,  they  cry  out  the 
merits  of  their  several  wares  to  as  large  a  crowd  of  folk  as  their 
enthusiasm  can  attract,  or  their  tongue  reach.  Philosophers,  scien- 
tists, orthodox  Christians,  freethinkers,  —  wise  men,  fools  and 
fanatics, — are  all  shouting  on  the  market-place.  .  .  .  Amidst 
such  a  hubbub  and  clatter  of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  of  dogma  and  of 
doubt — what  right  has  any  chance  individual  to  set  up  his  stool  and 
teach  his  doctrine  ?  Were  it  not  far  better  for  him,  in  the  language 
of  Uncle  Bemus,  to  "  lie  low  ?  ''  Or,  if  he  do  chance  to  mount,  that 
a  kindly  friend  should  pull  his  stool  from  under  him  ? ''  f 

Now  the  excuse  which  I  personally  have  to  offer  for 
appearing  before  you  this  evening  is  twofold.  First,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  comparatively  new  school  of 
historical  or  anthropological  morality,  which  does  not 
dogmatise,  but  prefers  to  trace  present  laws  and  customs 
to  their  original  forms  among  primitive  peoples  and  even 
among  animals,  thus  shedding  a  clear  light  not  only  upon 
the  past  history  of  morality,  but  also  upon  its  probable 
course  in  the  future.  Secondly,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
important  fact  that  morality  is  at  the  present  time 
changing    from   a    supposed    supernatural    to    a   rational 

*  According  to  the  Publishers'  Circular  of  6  Jan.,  1907,  no  less  than  8,603 
books  were  issued  during  1906,  of  which  2,883  were  novels. 

t  The  Ethic  of  Freethought,  by  Karl  Pearson,  M.A.  1st  ed.  (Unwin)  1888, 
p.  13.    2nd  ed.  (Black)  1901. 
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basis.  In  other  words,  people  are  no  longer  content  to 
be  told,  like  little  children,  that  they  must  do  this,  or  that 
they  must  not  do  that.  They  insist,  in  an  ever-increasing 
degree,  on  being  told  the  reason  ichy.  And  in  so  doing 
they  are  right,  for  every  rule  of  civic  conduct  that  is  worth 
having  can  be  readily  justified  on  rational  grounds.  The 
popular  idea  that  an  act  which  **  does  no  harm  "*  is  a 
permissible  act,  is  perfectly  sound.  That  idea  is  in  short 
the  chief  principle  of  rational  morality. 

What  then  is  morality  ?  f  We  all  know  how  fool-hardy 
a  thing  it  is  to  attempt  to  make  a  definition.  I  suppose 
that  no  one  ever  yet  made  a  definition  of  anything  which 
was  not  objected  to  sooner  or  later  by  somebody.  Indeed 
a  very  large  part  of  the  energies  of  philosophers  and 
professors  in  all  ages  has  always  been  expended  in  merely 
picking  holes  in  one  another's  definitions.  X  Personally  I 
shall  be  quite  content  if  my  meaning  is  clear.  Morality, 
then,  according  to  my  definition,  is  the  regulation  of 
conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  species,^  This  regulation  may 
be  positive  or  negative,  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  the 
species  may  require  on  the  one  hand  that  certain  acts 
should  be  done,  and  on  the  other  that  certain  acts  should 
not  be  done,  while  there  is  a  middle  class  of  acts  which 
may  be  termed  "  neutral "  or  **  optional,"  which  may  be 
done  or  not   done  according  to   each  individual's  fancy. 

*  That  is,  which  does  no  harm  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community  from 
either  a  physical  or  an  economical  standpoint. 

t  One  of  the  most  amusing  definitions  of  morality,  and  one  in  which  there 
is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  truth,  is  this—"  Morality  is  the  attitude  we  adopt  towards 
those  we  dislike." 

I  How  often  must  a  professor  in  search  for  a  subject  have  breathed  the 
prayer — "  Oh  that  mine  adversary  would  make  a  definition." 

§  The  thoughtful  reader  will  understand  that  this  definition  covers  acts 
supposed  to  have  evil  effects  upon  the  doer  only.  For  it  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  every  community  that  its  members  should  endeavour 
to  keep  themselves  "fit"  in  all  respects.  Damage  to  the  individual  is,  pro 
tanto,  damage  to  the  community  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member. 
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Putting  these  ideas  into  tabular  form  we  get  the  following 
result — 

{Conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  species. 
Neutral  conduct. 
Conduct  against  the  interest  of  the  species. 

This  regulation  of  conduct  is  of  course  a  product  or 
result  of  evolution,  being  an  immense  protection  and 
assistance  to  the  species,  more  so  in  fact  than  the  evolved 
tiger's  claw,  the  evolved  wasp's  sting,  the  evolved  snake's 
fang,  or  the  protective  bristles  of  the  hedgehog.*  It 
matters  nothing,  from  my  point  of  view,  whether  the 
regulation  of  conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  species  be 
conscious  or  unconscious.  In  the  latter  case  unconscious  or 
unthought-out  morality  is  commonly  called  "instinct." 
Probably  most  writers  on  morality  would  deny  that  in- 
stinctive morality  was  properly  called  *'  morality  "  at  all. 
But  in  this  respect  I  hold  that  such  writers  would  be 
clearly  wrong,  because  unconscious,  instinctive,  or  im- 
pulsive morality  is  usually  if  not  always  found  in  mankind, 
being  in  fact  what  is  popularly  but  very  improperly  known 
as  "conscience."  I  say  "improperly"  because  it  is  quite 
improper  to  apply  the  word  conscience  to  what  is  really  an 
unconscious f  unthought-out,  and  instinctive  process.  It 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  clear  moral  thinking  if  the  word 
"conscience"  could  be  for  ever  banished  from  our  ethical 
vocabulary,  and  the  correct  term  "  instinct "  always  used 
instead.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
disposed  to  undervalue  or  depreciate  the  importance  of  this 

*  See  on  this  point  the  epoch-making  work  of  Prince  Kropotkin  entitled 
Mutual  Aid:  a  Factor  of  Evolution,  London  (Heinemann),  1st  ed.  1902; 
2nd  ed.  1903.  See  also  Huxley's  Romanes  Lecture  on  "Evolution  and 
Ethics  "  (1893)  in  which  he  said — "  Strictly  speaking  social  life  and  the  ethical 
process  .  .  .  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  process  of  evolution, 
just  as  the  gregarious  habit  of  innumerable  plants  and  animals,  which  has 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  them,  is  so." 
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instinct  in  mankind.  It  is  in  fact  most  valuable,  and 
when  I  say  that  what  is  called  "public  spirit"  is  its  fullest 
manifestation,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  instinct  could 
hardly  be  over-valued.  All  that  I  wish  to  insist  upoii  is 
that  the  expression  "conscience"  is  a  terminological  in- 
exactitude. *  In  some  specimens  of  humanity  this  instinct 
is  feeble,  and  in  some  (though  personally  I  am  doubtful) 
it  is  said  to  be  wholly  absent.!  Such  persons  as  are 
practically  devoid  of  moral  instinct  must  always  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  public, — indeed  the  criminal  classes  are 
mEiinly  composed  of  such  degenerate  specimens.  I  shall 
refer  later  to  the  social  problem  presented  by  these 
abnormal  exceptions,  and  shall  make  some  suggestions 
regarding  the  best  method  of  treating  them. 

Unconscious  or  instinctive  morality  is,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  almost 
all  except  the  lowest  forms  of  living  things.  It  has  even 
been  contended  that  the  rudiments  of  such  morality  may 
be  found  in  plants.*  Following  however  Sutherland's 
work  'lite  Orifiin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,'  ^ 
we  may  take  it  that  for  practical  purposes  the  earliest 
indications  of  unconscious  or  instinctive  morality  may  be 
found  in  the  provision  which  many  species  make  for  their 
young,  and  in  their  care  and  defence  of  them  when  born. 
Such  behaviour  certainly  constitutes  a  regulation  of  conduct 

*  The  moral  or  social  instinct  is  very  clearly  shown  by  quite  young 
children,  who  are  never  bo  really  happy  as  when  they  believe  that  they 
arr  making  themselves  useful  to  their  elders.  The  same  instinct  is  seen 
operating  in  the  aged  man  of  business  whoss  "conscience  "  prompts  him  to 
do  gome  service  to  the  community  before  he  dies. 

+  Sensitiveness  to  public  disapproval  is  one  of  the  chief  manifestations  of 
instinctive  morality  (miscalled  "conscience  ").  Most  offenders  would  gladly 
endure  a  treble  punishment,  if  publicity  could  be  avoided  thereby.  Even 
the  most  hardened  criminal  can  hardly  face  without  profound  agitation 
the  execrations  of  his  fellow-men. 

*  The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants,  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.  (1891). 

§  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,  by  Alexander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  2  vols.  (Longmans)  1898. 
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171  the  intei'est  of  the  species.  A  turtle,  for  example,  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  sand  and  leaves  the  sun  to  hatch  them ;  but 
almost  every  bird,  instead  of  spending  its  time  in  amusing 
itself  or  feeding,  will  sit  carefully  and  assiduously  upon  the 
eggs  until  hatched,  and  \Yhen  compelled  to  leave  the  nest 
for  food  will  often  (as  in  the  case  of  the  wild-duck)  care- 
fully cover  the  eggs  with  down  and  leaves  so  as  to  keep 
them  warm  and  to  conceal  them  at  the  same  time.  So 
again  a  tigress,  when  her  cubs  are  in  danger,  instead  of 
acting  merely  for  herself  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  will 
furiously  attack  anyone  who  attempts  to  molest  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  conduct  of  the 
tiny  male  stickleback  at  breeding- time.  He  commences 
by  gathering  together  bits  of  weed,  straw,  twigs  and  leaves- 
He  works  them  with  his  tail  into  a  circle  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  often  weighting  them  with  sand  or  gravel  if  the 
current  of  the  stream  is  strong.  He  thus  proceeds  until 
he  has  finished  the  structure,  rubbing  the  mucus  from  his 
belly  against  the  materials  so  as  to  cause  them  to  adhere. 
When  finished,  the  nest  is  roughly  shaped  like  a  small 
ball.  His  labour  has  now  occcupied  about  six  hours,  and 
he  at  once  swims  off  in  search  of  a  female,  fights  any 
other  male  that  interferes,  drives  her  into  the  nest,  and 
keeps  her  there  until  she  has  laid  her  eggs.  When  all  is 
ready,  he  closes  up  the  nest,  and  then  begins  his  long 
watch,  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water,  while  the  eggs  are  being  hatched.  If 
other  fish,  no  matter  what  their  size,  approach  his  charge, 
he  dashes  at  them  with  his  formidable  spines,  the  larger 
enemies  often  being  blinded  by  a  sudden  stab  in  the  eye. 
When  the  eggs  are  hatched  he  has  an  anxious  time.  The 
little  fry  are  at  first  barely  visible  to  the  human  sight,  and 
as  there  are  only  about  fifty  of  them,  they  have  abundant 
room  inside  the  nest.     After  a  few  days  however  they  are 
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much  enlarged,  and  the  father  knocks  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  nest,  and  his  flock  streams  forth  after  him  to  seek  for 
food.  He  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  them  together, 
rounding  them  up  at  times,  as  a  shepherd  does  his  flock. 
This  has  been  observed  to  continue  for  six  days  after  the 
hatching,  but  then  the  young  fry  become  too  restless ;  they 
are  hungry  and  go  off  after  food  in  various  directions,  and 
so  it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  together  after  the  tenth 
day.  The  father  often  loses  his  life  through  the  rash 
courage  with  which  he  throws  himself  upon  an  enemy. 
All  this  devotion  is  not  without  its  reward,  for  while  the 
eggs  of  most  other  flsh  hatch  out  in  extravagant  numbers 
only  to  be  devoured  in  infancy,  the  stickleback  lays  no 
more  than  from  twenty  to  ninety  eggs,  and  yet  it  is 
regarded  by  many  competent  authorities  as  the  most 
numerous  of  all  European  fish.  * 

Sutherland  mentions  several  amusing  instances  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  which  carry  their  eggs  in  their 
cheeks,  like  a  sailor's  "  quid,"  and  keep  them  there  in 
safety  until  they  are  hatched,  and  often  allow  the  young 
ones  even  when  hatched  for  some  time,  to  take  refuge  in 
their  capacious  mouths,  t 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  among  many 
kinds  of  birds  and  animals  of  great  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  and  therefore  of  the 
species.  It  is  however  in  the  next  stage  of  development 
that  instinctive  morality  becomes  still  more  remarkable. 
This  stage  occurs  where  the  instinctive  impulses  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  are  extended  to  individuals  other 
than  the  offspring,  that  is,  in  the  interest  of  a  community 
or  association  more  or  less  permanent.  So  sparrows  will 
combine  temporarily  to  mob  a  hawk,  until  it  is  compelled 

*  See  Kinahan's  account  of  the  stickleback,  in  Sutherland  op.  cit.  1.  35-G. 
t  Sutherland  i,  32-3. 
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to  take  to  flight.  In  the  same  way  blackbirds  will  some* 
times  mob  a  cat,  and  eventually  drive  it  away.  Of  the 
wag-tails  we  are  told — "  If  the  wag- tails  perceive  a  bird  of 
prey,  they  follow  him  with  loud  cries,  thereby  warning 
all  the  other  birds.  In  such  encounters  I  have  often 
wondered  at  their  courage  and  adroitness.  When  a  crowd 
of  these  little  birds  has  put  to  flight  a  bird  of  prey, 
then  resounds  the  shrill  song  of  victory,  after  which  the 
combatants  disperse."*  A  more  permanent  association  is 
formed  by  the  weaver  birds,  of  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
whole  sixty-two  genera  of  the  family  assure  their  safety 
amid  countless  enemies,  and  especially  from  snakes,  by 
building  their  nests  in  aerial  masses  in  trees,  over  which 
they  unite  in  constructing  a  single  solid  roof,  like  an 
umbrella. 

A  still  farther  step  forward  may  be  noted  in  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  several  species  of  animals  and 
birds  of  setting  sentinels  to  watch  for  danger  while  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  engaged  in  feeding.  Among  the 
birds  which  make  use  of  sentinels  may  be  mentioned 
the  flamingoes,  the  cranes,  and  especially  parrots  and 
cockatoos.!  In  such  cases  it  is  hard  not  to  conclude  that 
there  is  soiup-  conscious  and  rational  action  connected  with 
the  proceeding.  First,  there  is  the  arranging  2vhich  bird 
or  animal  shall  serve  as  sentry.  Next,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  singular  devotion  and  care  with  which  the  sentinel 
will  watch  for  enemies,  never  venturing  for  a  moment  to- 
feed  while  on  duty.  It  is  stated  on  very  good  authority 
that  the  common  crab  sometimes  stands  as  guard  and 
sentinel  over  other  crabs  which  are  casting  their  shells 
and  are  therefore  defenceless.  Prince  Kropotkin  doubted 
this  until   he  himself,   at   the   Brighton   Aquarium,   saw 

*  Sutherland  i,  312-13. 
t  Sutherland  i,  307-14. 
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several  Molucca  crabs  labouring  for  hours  to  turn  over  a 
large  specimen  which  had  fallen  on  its  back.* 

More  remarkable  yet  are  the  permanent  communities 
of  ants  and  bees,  regarding  which  the  observations  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avebury)  are  so  well-known. 
In  such  societies  the  regulation  of  conduct  in  the  interest 
of  the  species  is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed,  so  much  so 
that  breaches  of  the  moral  rules  of  the  community  seem 
almost  never  to  occur,! — all  members  of  the  society  living 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  performing  their  various 
tasks  with  the  greatest  intelligence,  industry  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Lord  Avebury  himself  is  in  doubt  whether  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  conscious  or  rational  morality  to 
the  ant  and  the  bee.  That  these  insects  are  possessed  of 
unconscious  or  instinctive  morality  cannot  possibly  be 
disputed. 

Societies,  almost  as  wonderful  as  those  of  ants  and 
bees,  are  found  among  many  animals,  such  as  beavers, 
prairie  dogs,  marmots,  musk  rats, — all  of  them  displaying 
instinctive  morality  of  a  high  order,  and  an  intelligence 
which  borders  closely  upon  reason.  Even  wandering 
animals,  such  as  wild  horses  and  asses,  will  combine 
together  in  considerable  numbers  for  mutual  defence 
whenever  there  is  a  reason  for  it,  as  when  a  beast  of 
prey  makes  an  attack,  or  when  a  migration  to  new  feeding 
grounds  is  necessary.  Several  species  of  animals,  such  as 
chamois  and  deer,  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  sentinels 
already  alluded  to,  and  such  sentinels  almost  invariably 
carry  out  their  duties  in  the  most  faithful  manner. 

But  of  all  living  things  those  which  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  most  interest  for  us,  are  the  large  classes  of  apes 

*  Mutual  Aid  Ist  ed.,  pp.  11-12. 

t  Sometimes  ants  show  selfishness,  and  then  are  instantly  attacked  by  the 
community  {Mutual  Aid  p.  13).  There  "Vire  also  occasional  offenders  among 
bees. 
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and  monkeys,  descended  as  they  are  from  ancestors  com- 
mon to  themselves  and  to  om'selves.  Prince  Kropotkin'& 
general  conclusion  regarding  the  social  character  of  apes 
and  monkeys  is  this — 

All  things  considered,  it  must  be  said  that  sociability,  action  in 
common,  mutual  protection,  and  a  high  development  of  those 
feelings  which  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  social  life,  are 
characteristic  of  most  monkeys  and  apes.  From  the  smallest 
species  to  the  biggest  ones,  sociability  is  a  rule  to  which  we  know 
but  a  few  exceptions.  .  .  .  The  chimpanzees,  .  .  .  the 
mandrills,  the  baboons,  and  so  on — are  sociable  in  the  highest 
degree.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  become  quite  unhappy  when 
solitary.  The  cries  of  distress  of  one,  immediately  bring  together 
the  whole  of  the  band,  and  they  boldly  repulse  the  attacks  of  most 
carnivores  and  birds  of  prey.  Even  eagles  do  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  They  plunder  our  fields  always  in  bands — the  old  ones 
taking  care  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  Several 
species  display  the  greatest  solicitude  for  their  wounded,  and  do 
not  abandon  a  wounded  comrade  during  a  retreat  till  they  have 
ascertained  that  it  is  dead,  and  that  they  are  helpless  to  restore  it 
to  life.'.- 

So  human  indeed  is  the  behaviour  of  a  dying  monkey 
or  ape,  and  so  human  the  alarm  and  distress  of  its  com- 
panions, that  one  constantly  finds  travellers  and  hunters 
declaring  in  the  strongest  terms,  after  one  experience  of 
the  kind,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  ever 
again  voluntarily  fire  upon  one  of  that  species. 

A  classical  instance  of  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of 
baboons  is  given  by  Darwin  in  his  Descent  of  Man.  The 
traveller  and  naturalist  Brehm,  in  his  exploration  of 
Abyssinia,  one  day  met  with  a  troop  of  baboons  which 
was  crossing  a  valley.  Some  had  already  ascended  the 
opposite  mountain,  and  some  were  still  in  the  valley.  The 
latter  were  attacked  by  Brehm's  dogs,  but  the  old  male 
baboons  immediately  hurried  back  from  the  mountain  and 

*  Mutual  Aid  ])ip.  50-1. 
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advanced  towards  the  dogs  in  such  a  threatening  manner 
and  roaring  so  fiercely,  that  the  dogs  precipitately  re- 
treated. All  the  hahoons  then  reached  safety  excepthig 
one  young  one,  about  six  months  old,  which  somehow  was 
left  behind,  and  being  chased  by  the  dogs,  climbed  on  a 
l)lock  of  rock,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the  dogs.  It 
called  loudly  fcr  aid,  and  now  one  of  the  largest  male 
baboons,  a  true  hero,  came  down  alone  from  the  mountain, 
slowly  went  to  the  3'oung  one,  coaxed  it  down,  and  led  it 
away, — the  dogs  being  too  much  astonished  to  make  an 
attack.  * 

I  do  not  know  if  the  baboons  have  any  order  of  merit 
corresponding  to  our  Victoria  crosSy  but  if  that  old  baboon 
had  been  a  man,  he  would  certainly  have  deserved  it. 

Turning  now  from  the  instinctive  morality  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  which  (as  has  been  seen)  is  exercised  with  great 
effect  in  the  interest  of  the  species,  we  pass  to  the  morality, 
still  almost  entirely  instinctive,  of  primitive  man  as  repre- 
sented by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  modern  "  savages," 
though  in  all  probability  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  of  our  large  towns  would  compare  very  badly 
with  them.  Perhaps  the  best-known  summary  or  con- 
densed opinion  of  "savage"  morality — it  was  a  passage 
which  created  a  great  disturbance  when  it  was  first 
pubUshed  —  is  that  expressed  by  Wallace  in  the  last 
cliapter  of  his  Malay  Archipelapo.     He  says — 

Before  bidding  my  readers  farewell,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  a  subject  of  yet  higher  interest  and  deeper  importance, 
which  the  contemplation  of  savage  life  has  suggested,  and  on  which 
I  beUeve  that  the  civiHzed  can  learn  something  from  the  savage 
man.  We,  most  of  us,  believe  that  we,  the  higher  races,  have 
progressed  and  are  progressing.  If  so,  there  must  be  some  ultimate 
goal,  which  we  may  never  reach,  but  to  which  all  true  progress  must 
bring  us  nearer.  \Vhat  is  this  ideally  perfect  social  state  towards 
*  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  (ed.  1871),  vol.  i,  pp.  75,  76. 
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which  manliind  ever  has  been,  and  still  is  tending?  Our  best 
thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  freedom  and  self- 
government,  rendered  possible  by  the  equal  development  and  just 
balance  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  parts  of  our  nature, — 
a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so  perfectly  fitted  for  a  social 
existence,  by  knowing  what  is  right,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  right,  that  all  laws  and 
all  punishments  shall  be  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  among  people  in  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization, 
we  find  some  approach  to  such  a  perfect  social  state.  I  have  lived 
with  communities  of  savages  in  South  America  and  in  the  East,  who 
have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the  village 
freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of  his 
fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  such  a  community,  all  are  nearly  equal.  .  .  .  All  incitements 
to  great  crimes  are  thus  wanting,  and  petty  ones  are  repressed, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  but  chiefly  by  that  natural 
sense  of  justice  and  of  his  neighbour's  right  which  seems  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  inherent  in  every  race  of  man.  Now,  although  we 
have  progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  state  in  intellectual 
achievements,  we  have  not  advanced  equally  in  morals.  ...  It 
is  not  too  much  Jio  say,  that  the  mass  of  our  populations  have  not  at 
all  advanced  beyond  the  savage  code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many 
cases  sunk  below  it,  .  .  .  This  is  the  lesson  I  have  been  taught 
by  my  observations  of  uncivilized  man."  '•' 

This  passage,  as  I  have  said,  created  a  great  disturb- 
ance when  it  appeared,  and  various  writers,  most  of  them 
anxious  for  theological  reasons  to  show  that  man  must 
be  naturally  bad,  set  themselves  to  work  to  prove  that 
Wallace's  opinion  of  "savage"  morality  was  quite  erro- 
neous. There  was  however  nothing  new  in  what  Wallace 
had  said,  for  if  time  permitted  I  could  bring  before  you 
numerous  passages,  for  example  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  expressing  the  greatest  surprise  at  the  admirable 
behaviour  of  rude  peoples  with  whom  the  writers  had 
been  brought  into  contact.     Moreover  strange  traditions 

*  A.  R.  Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago,  4th  ed.  (1872)  pp.  594-7. 
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still  survived,  even  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  a 
**  Golden  Age  "  in  which  their  own  ancestors  lived  a  prac- 
tically faultless  life.  Thus  speaks  the  poet  Ovid — "First 
came  the  Golden  Age,  and  at  that  time,  without  com- 
pulsion, without  law,  of  their  own  free  will  did  men 
observe  good  faith  and  right.  No  punishment,  no  fear,  no 
judge  was  there, — and  yet  the  public  safety  was  assured."* 
The  most  casual  reader  cannot  fail  to  note  how  closely  the 
tradition  given  by  Ovid  agrees  with  the  actual  experiences 
of  Wallace. 

It  is  not  of  course  pretended  that  savages  are  all 
perfect.  In  many  cases  their  priests  have  taught  them 
cruel  rites  and  human  sacrifices,  and  their  punishments 
(when  they  have  any)  are  sometimes  almost  as  barbarous 
as  that  which  was  the  penalty  for  high-treason, in  England 
until  comparatively  lately.  Savages  also  are  frequently 
hampered  by  complicated  and  useless  customs  such  as  that 
termed  tabu,  concerning  which  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
rules  about  it  in  Fiji,  if  written  out,  would  form  a  treatise 
quite  as  extensive  and  as  difficult  to  master  as  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  on  the  Laivs  of  England.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  savages  often  attack  a  harmless  party  of 
white  men  because  they  (the  savages)  have  suffered  ill- 
usage  from  some  earlier  party  of  white  men,  with  whom 
the  savages  pardonably  identify  the  new  comers.  Again, 
missionaries  often  behave  in  an  exceedingly  arrogant 
manner  towards  native  races,  and  defy  the  authority  of  the 
native  rulers  and  priests  in  a  way  which  would  provoke 
even  civilised  races  under  similar  circumstances  to  acts  of 
violence. 

But  when  all  is  said  against  savages  that  can  be  said, 
there  remains  a  most  extraordinary  and  overwhelming 
amount   of   testimony   to   their   excellent   morality,  be  it 

*  Metamorphoses  i,  89,  <fec. 
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instinctive  or  reasoned.  After  examining  a  great  quantity 
of  evidence  regarding  races  which  are  still  living  in  a 
primitive  state,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  best  and 
most  unspoiled  races  of  all  are  those  which  dwell  on  or 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  "  The  Greenlander,"  says  Dr. 
Nansen,  ''  is  the  most  compassionate  of  creatures  with 
regard  to  His  neighbour.  His  first  social  law  is  to  help 
others."  Captain  Hall  gives  an  equally  favourable  opinion 
of  the  Eskimo.  "As  between  themselves,"  he  says,  "there 
can  be  no  people  exceeding  them  in  kindness  of  heart. 
Take,  for  instance,  times  of  great  scarcity  of  food.  If  one 
family  happens  to  have  any  provisions  on  hand,  these  are 
shared  with  all  their  neighbours.  If  one  man  is  successful 
in  capturing  a  seal,  though  his  family  may  need  it  all  to 
save  them  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  yet  the  whole  of  his 
people  about,  including  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
are  at  once  invited  to  a  seal-feast."  * 

These  Arctic  peoples  carry  their  generosity  to  great 
extremes  sometimes.  In  Alaska  Dall  witnessed  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  a  native  family,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account. 

All  the  neighbours  had  been  invited.  Games,  songs,  dances  and 
feasting  lasted  several  days.  On  the  last  evening,  all  the  provisions 
being  exhausted,  the  host  and  hostess,  clad  in  nevi^  raiment,  began 
to  make  presents,  giving  each  friend  what  they  thought  would 
be  acceptable  to  him.  In  this  manner  they  distributed  10  guns, 
10  complete  suits  of  clothes,  200  strings  of  beads,  numerous 
blankets,  10  wolf  skins,  50  doe  skins,  100  seal  skins,  200  beaver 
skins,  and  500  zibelines.  After  which  the  host  and  hostess  took  off 
their  garments,  which  they  also  gave  away,  and  having  reclothed 
themselves  in  rags,  wound  up  by  making  a  little  speech — "We  have 
testified  to  you  our  affection.  We  are  now  poorer  than  any  of  you, 
and  we  do  not  regret  it.     We  have  nothing  left.     Your  friendship 

*  See  these  and  other  jjassages  quoted  in  Westermarck's  Origin  and 
Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  vol.  1  (Macmillan,  1906)   pp.  542-3. 
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suffices  us."     Each  guest  then  made  a  sign  of  thanks  and  retired  in 
silence.  * 

The  Russian  missionary  Veniaminoif  gave  a  very 
favourable  account  of  the  morality  of  the  Aleoutes,  who 
are  nearly  akin  to  the  Eskimo.  "An  Aleoute,"  he  says, 
**  is  with  difficulty  moved  to  make  a  promise,  but  once  he 
has  made  it  he  will  keep  it  whatever  may  happen."  He 
also  testifies  to  their  great  honesty,  and  tells  how  a  present 
of  dried  fish  which  a  native  made  to  him,  but  which  he 
accidently  left  behind,  was  never  touched  by  the  tribe, 
although  they  were  in  great  want  of  food  and  almost 
starving,  f  In  fact  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
Church, — all  honour  to  their  sincerity, — reported  that  the 
Aleoutes  had  nothing  to  gain  by  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. X 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  facts  of  primitive 
morality  are  found  to  be  much  the  same.  I  will  give  a 
few  instances  out  of  many  hundreds  which  might  be 
adduced.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  says  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Car  Nicobar — '*  They  are  very  honest.  .  .  .  Articles 
were  actually  bartered  by  the  captain  I  was  with,  for 
cocoa-nuts  to  be  delivered  on  his  return  in  about  three 
months'  time.  I  was  informed  that  murder,  quarrelling 
and  robbery  were  quite  unknown  among  them.§  It  was  of 
these  same  Nicobarians  that  some  honest  Danish  mis- 
sionaries reported  that  they  had  nothing  to  teach  them, 
and  so  left  them.  || 

Christopher  Columbus,  with  reference  to  the  natives  of 
Hayti  or  some  adjoining  island,  wrote  thus — **  They  are  a 
loving  race,  and  without  covetousness,  well-disposed  in  all 

*Elie  Reclus,  Frimitive  Folk,  p.  112.     Kropotkin's  Mutual  Aid,  p.  97. 

\  Mutual  Aid,  pp.  99-100. 

I  Frimitive  Folk,  p.  113. 

§  Jouitial  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  ill,  2-4. 

II  Frimitive  Folk  p.  113. 
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things.  ...  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  people 
or  a  better  land  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves,  and  their  conversation  is  gentle  and  kindly, 
and  always  cheerful."  * 

Herman  Melville  says  of  the  Marquesas  Islanders — 
"  They  deal  more  kindly  with  each  other  than  many  who 
stud}'  essays  on  virtue  and  benevolence.  ...  I  will 
frankly  declare,  that  after  passing  a  few  weeks  in  this 
valley  of  the  Marquesas,  I  formed  a  higher  estimate  of 
human  nature  than  I  had  ever  before  entertained."  f 

In  the  same  tone  Drury  wrote  of  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar— "  They  certainly  treat  one  another  with  more 
humanity  than  we  do.  Here  is  no  one  miserable,  if  it  is 
in  the  power  of  his  neighbours  to  help  him.  Here  is  love, 
tenderness,  and  generosity  which  might  shame  us."  I 

Taking  quite  the  opposite  view,  John  Stuart  Mill 
declared  in  his  Essay  on  Nature — ''  Savages  are  always 
liars.  They  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  truth  as  a 
virtue."  I  do  not  know  if  Mill  said  this  in  his  haste,  but 
in  any  case  he  said  it  in  blank  ignorance.  I  will  take  but 
two  instances  of  very  lowly  races  remarkable  for  truth- 
fulness. Mr.  E.  H.  Man  says  of  the  Andaman  Islanders 
(a  much  decried  race)  — 

It  is  delicious  to  come  across  a  true  junglee  [inhabitant  of  the 
jungle] ,  one  I  mean  who  has  never  yet  had  anything  to  do  with  us, 
and  to  find  out  how  ignorant  he  seems  of  the  art  of  lying  or  prevari- 
cation. .  .  .  All  who  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  associated 
with  these  savages  cannot  but  remark  with  regret  that  from  contact 
with  civilisation  they  lose  the  primitive  virtues  of  truthfulness, 
honesty  and  industry,  which  were  marked  characteristics  of  their 
former  state.  .  .  .  It  is  an  especial  and  praiseworthy  character- 
istic of  these  savages  that  the  aged,  the  helpless  and  the  sufifering  are 

*  C.  R.  Markham's  Life  of  C.  C.  (1892)  p.  117. 

t  Typee  (ed  1861)  p.  225.  The  author's  veracity  has  been  assailed,  but 
without  success. 

I  Westermarck,  Origin  d-c.  of  Moral  Ideas,  pp.  545-6. 
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invariably  made  primary  objects  of  solicitude ;  while  the  young  are 
early  instructed  in  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  self-denial,  as  well 
as  in  the  duties  of  showing  respect  and  hospitality  to  all  friends  and 
visitors."''' 

The  other  instance  of  primitive  truthfulness  which  I 
have  to  mention,  merely  as  one  example  out  of  many,  is 
that  of  the  Koragars.  Of  them  Mr.  Walhouse  says — 
"  Like  many  of  the  wild  tribes  of  India,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  unswerving  truthfulness.  *  The  word  of  a 
Koragar '  is  proverbial,  and  is  always  at  once  accepted  by 
even  so  tortuous  and  suspicious  a  people  as  the  Hindoos."  t 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  excellent  qualities 
of  primitive  peoples  because  it  is  upon  this  little-recognised 
fact  that  the  main  argument  of  my  paper  rests,  namely 
the  argument  that  all  the  essential  points  of  true  morality 
have  been  evolved  ages  ago  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
became  instinctive  in  the  human  race.  This  instinctive 
morality  has  been  to  some  extent  obscured  and  lost  in  the 
disintegrating  process  called  civilisation^  which  has  broken 
up  the  primitive  communities  without  as  yet  providing  any 
effective  substitute  for  them.  Nevertheless  this  primitive 
moral  instinct  is  hardly  ever  totally  absent,  even  in  the 
lowest  and  most  miserable  of  the  population  of  our  slums, 
who  are  probably  without  exception  the  wretchedest  race 
in  the  whole  world.  Hear  what  a  Parliamentary  Report 
says.  I  refer  to  the  Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  "  Sweating  System," 
issued  in  1890.  The  Committee  came  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  I  give  verbatim  : — 

(1)  The  earnings  of  the  lowest  classes  of  workers  are  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  existence. 

*  Journal  of  tlie  Anthropological  Institute  vii.  452-3,  and  xi.  284-7. — 
Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  our  "  system  "  of  moral  education  in 
our  public  schools. 

^  Journ.  Anthr.  Inst.  iv.  370. 
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(2)  The  hours  of  labour  are  such  as  to  make  the  Uves  of  the- 
workers  periods  of  almost  ceaseless  toil. 

(3)  The  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are 
dangerous  to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  con- 
cerned in  making  clothes. 

(4)  We  make  the  above  statements  on  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
which  we  are  iuWy  satisfied,  and  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  admir- 
ation of  the  courage  with  which  the  sufferers  endure  their  lot,  of  the 
absence  of  any  desire  to  excite  pity  by  exaggeration,  and  of  the 
almost  unbounded  charity  they  display  towards  each  other  in  en- 
deavouring by  gifts  of  food  and  other  kindnesses  to  alleviate  any 
distress  for  the  time  being  greater  than  their  own.  *■' 

No  passage  which  I  have  ever  read  gave  me  more  hope 
for  humanity  than  that  which  I  have  just  quoted.  It 
means  that  in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  which  our  so-called 
civilisation  inflicts  upon  the  very  poor,  the  instinctive 
kind-heartedness  of  primitive  man  is  yet  strong  in  them. 
It  means  that  there  still  exists,  even  among  what  Francis 
Peek  has  justly  called  our  social  wreckage, j:  a  good  basis 
for  moral  teaching ;  in  other  words,  that  a  predisposition 
still  exists  even  among  these  miserable  people  to  regulate 
their  conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  species,  and  this,  as  I 
have  shown,  is  morality. 

Civilisation,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  a  disintegrating 
influence  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality.  The  rise 
and  development  of  private  property,  the  grow^th  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  accumulation  of  great  individual 
wealth,  and  especially  the  invasion  by  one  race  of  the 
country  of  another  and  the  appropriation  of  its  territories 
and  the  reduction  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  servitude, — all  these  things  undoubtedly  tended 

*  5th  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Sweating  System  (1890),  pp.  xlii-iii,  §§  176-9. 

I  "  Social  Wreckage  :  a  Review  of  the  Laws  of  England  as  they  affect  the 
Poor,"  by  Francis  Peek,  London,  1883. 
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to  disintegrate  the  primitive  communities  and  to  produce 
social  disorders  of  the  gravest  kind.  The  rich  did  as  they 
pleased  to  a  great  extent,  while  the  poor,  often  driven  to 
desperation,  were  frequently  guilty  of  robhery.  Traders, 
through  greed,  or  under  the  stress  of  competition,  con- 
stantly broke  their  promises  or  shuffled  out  of  them  in  a 
disgraceful  manner.  Naturally  these  disorders  could  not 
be  tolerated,  and  so,  to  meet  them,  certain  elementary 
moral  rules,  that  is,  moral  rules  of  the  more  essential 
kind,  were  put  from  time  to  time  into  the  expressed  shape 
of  laws,  and  were  made  compulsory.  At  first,  no  doubt  in 
order  to  obtain  more  respect  for  these  laws,  and  to  secure 
greater  obedience  from  the  disorganised  people  to  whom 
they  applied, — the  early  codes  of  laws  are  usually  declared 
to  have  been  issued  under  supernatural  authority.  Thus 
the  Laws  of  Moses  were  said  to  have  been  obtained  by 
him  supernaturally  while  he  was  secluded  upon  a  high 
mountain.*  An  almost  exact  parallel  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Laws  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  which  laws  are  said 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  earliest  Greek  laws. 
These  laws,  so  Nicolaus  Damascenus  tells  us,  were 
obtained  by  Minos  directly  from  Zeus,  whom  he  used  to 
consult  upon  Mount  Ida.t  So  at  Rome  the  laws  of  Numa 
were  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Egeria,  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  sacred  grove.  I 

Thus  in  early  times  law  and  theology  are  inextricably 
intermingled.  In  every  nation,  however,  sooner  or  later, 
and  after  a  struggle  of  greater   or  less  severity  with  the 

*  Exodus  xxxi,  18;  xxxii,  19;  xxxiv,  1-35.  The  very  curious  'second 
edition  *  of  the  Ten  Commandments  {Exodus  xxxiv,  14-26)  seems  to  be  ver^- 
little  known,  and  is  apparently  quite  disregarded  in  theology. 

t  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  ed.  Orelli  (Leipzig  1804),  p.  158. 

I  Livy  i.  19-21.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  mentions  Zaleucus, 
Minos,  Zoroaster,  Lycurgus,  and  Numa,  as  claiming  to  be  divinely  inspired 
legislators. 
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ecclesiastical  authorities,  law  and  legislation,  that  is,  the 
more  essential  rules  of  morality  and  the  making  of  them, 
are  separated  altogether  from  theological  influences.* 
This  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Eomans,  whose 
jurists  worked  out  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and 
civic  conduct  in  a  wholly  rational  and  sensible  manner. 
To  them  we  owe  the  general  idea  of  obligation — a  word 
which  they  made, — the  principles  of  the  various  kinds  of 
contracts,  the  principles  of  responsibility  for  negligence, 
the  principles  of  awarding  damages,  the  principles  under- 
lying the  law  of  mortgages  and  pledges,  and  so  forth. 
Here  in  England,  unfortunately,  the  influence  of  Roman 
law  has,  until  lately,  been  less  than  elsewhere,  and  in 
consequence  we  are  slowly  and  painfully  arriving  at  legal 
principles  which  the  Roman  jurists  settled  long  ago.  Not 
without  justice  does  Sir  William  Markby  complain  that  the 
English  law  of  pledges  seems  to  him  to  be  in  about  the 
same  state  of  development  as  the  Roman  law  on  the 
subject  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.f 

The  Roman  lawyers,  then,  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  rational  system  of  law,  that  is,  of  the  more  essential 
rules  of  morality  and  civic  conduct.  Much  still  remains  to 
be  done  in  respect  of  the  farther  development,  simpli- 
fication and  codification  of  the  principles  which  they 
discovered ;  but  what  the  Roman  lawyers  constructed  can 
never  be  disregarded  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  basis 
of  individualism  and  private  property,  and  even  in  the 
possibly  remote  future  when  (as  there  is  reason  to  think) 
the  communism  of  primitive  man  will  be  re-established, 
the  main  principles  worked  out  by  the  Roman  jurists  will 

*  This  separation,  in  England  and  most  European  countries,  is  even  yet 
very  incomplete,  for  in  such  countries  the  children,  instead  of  being  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  the  laws  of  their  own  nation,  are  still  compelled 
to  learn  by  heart  the  Laws  of  Moses. 

t  Elements  of  Law,  %  530. 
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continue  to  be  applicable  to  many  of  the  problems  of 
elementary  morality,  especially  as  between  one  community 
and  another. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  jurists  separated  law 
(which  is  the  most  important  part  of  morality)  from 
theology,  and  worked  out  general  principles  which  are 
universally  applicable.*  They  constructed  in  fact  a  science 
for  some  of  the  more  essential  parts  of  morality.  It 
remains  for  us  to  separate  the  rest  of  morality  from 
theology,  and  to  work  out  rational  and  scientific  principles 
for  it  also.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  task,  for  it  is  in 
reality  surprisingly  easy  to  find  excellent  reasons  for  every 
moral  rule  that  is  worth  having, — in  fact  the  reasons  lie 
absolutely  on  the  surface,  waiting  for  anyone  to  pick  them 
up.     With  the  old  poet  we  may  exclaim — 

Quod  est  ante  pedes  nemo  spectat:  coeli 
Scrutantur  plagas.f 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  look  far  for  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  commit  murder,  or  steal,  or  tell  lies,  or 
defraud  people,  or  damage  property,  or  insult  people,  or 
assault  them,  and  so  forth.  The  simple  reason  why  such 
acts  cannot  be  permitted  is  obviously  that  if  everybody  was 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  in  works  on  jurisprudence  the  ordinary  practice  is 
to  confine  the  word  "morality"  to  such  parts  of  civic  conduct  as  are  left 
untouched  by  law.  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  wrong,  since  all  the 
more  important  and  essential  rules  of  morality  are  dealt  with  by  laws,  eg., 
the  rules  against  violence,  fraud,  negligence  &c.,  which  are  undoubtedly  part 
of  morality,  and  being  most  important  are  dealt  with  by  laws.  Law  is  only 
compulsory  morality.  For  example,  the  rules  comprised  in  the  Criminal 
La  w  Aviendmeyit  Act  of  1885  were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  undoubtedly 
part  of  morality,  but  being  considered  very  important  were  in  1885  made 
compvilsory  by  law. 

t  Probably  Ennius,  quoted  by  Cicero,  De  Div.  ii.  13.  I  forget  who  it  was 
that  said  that  people  seldom  did  the  right  thing,  and  that  when  they  did,  it 
was  hardly  ever  for  the  right  reason.  In  general,  people  act  upon  some 
fanciful  and  baseless  notion,  even  when  there  is  a  plain  reason  staring  them 
in  the  face.  The  passage  quoted  above  may  be  freely  translated — "  Nobody 
sees  what  is  under  his  nose  :  everybody  is  busy  star-gazing." 
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to  behave  in  this  sort  of  way,  social  life,  which  is  what  the 
interest  of  the  species  demands,  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible. And  if  some  brazen-faced  offender  were  to 
assert  in  his  own  justification  that  the  existence  of  society 
and  the  interest  of  the  species  were  nothing  to  him,  and 
that  he  intended  to  do  just  whatever  he  pleased,  thereby 
declaring  himself  to  be  an  open  enemy  of  society, — then 
the  officers  appointed  by  society  for  the  purpose  would  or 
should  promptly  arrest  and  detain  him  as  a  dangerous 
person,  unfit  to  be  at  large.  This  process  might  not  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  person  arrested,"  but  all  sensible 
men  will  agree  that  argument  and  consideration  are 
wasted  upon  a  man  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity is  avowedly  a  matter  of  no  concern.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  such  abnormal  specimens  is  to 
take  very  good  care  that  it  shall  not  be  in  their  power 
to  injure  society,  which  is  entitled  to  regard  them  much 
in  the  same  light  as  wolves,  snakes,  or  tigers.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  be  right  to  put  such  a  declared 
enemy  to  death  off-hand  ;  because  he  might  be  insane, 
or  perhaps  in  time  he  might  be  brought  to  see  the  error 
of  his  ways ;  but  it  certainly  would  be  absolute  folly  to 
let  him  have  his  liberty,  and  it  certainly  would  be  equal 
folly  to  argue  with  him  about  morality  so  long  as  he 
adhered  to  his  utter  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
This  is  where  the  moral  philosophers  and  ethical  teachers, 
ancient  and  modern,  seem  to  me  to  waste  their  time  in 
beating  the  air.  They  appear  to  assume  that  they  are 
bound  to  find  arguments  to  make  a  person  behave  properly 
who  will  not  assent  to  such  an  elementary  truth  as  that 
it  is  best  for  man  to  live  in  a  social  state,  and  that 
this  involves  certain  restrictions  upon  absolute  liberty  of 

•  Even  the  most  desperate  and  determined  criminal  could  not  deny  that 
it  was  reasonable  for  society  to  protect  itself  against  him. 
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individual  action.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  social 
instinct  (miscalled  '  conscience ')  of  such  an  abnormal 
specimen,  because,  assuming  that  his  statement  regarding 
his  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others  is  correct,  it  shows 
that  he  has  none.  And  it  is  useless  to  argue  that  he  will 
be  happier*  if  he  lives  a  proper  life,  and  that  even 
common  prudence  should  tell  him  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  for,  although  these  arguments  are  perfectly  sound, 
he  will  obstinately  reply  that  he  prefers  to  live  on  plunder, 
and  that  he  will  take  his  chance  of  the  police  catching 
him. 

No,  the  moral  philosophers  and  ethical  teachers  make 
far  too  much  fuss  over  these  occasional  monstrosities. 
With  such  unpromising  raw  material  to  work  upon,  devoid 
alike  of  moral  instinct  and  reason,  guided  merely  by  the 
selfish  promptings  of  the  moment, — the  teacher  is  bound 
to  leave  off  exactly  where  he  began.  And  when  I  examine, 
for  example,  even  such  a  praiseworthy,  though  laboured, 
treatise  as  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  I  am  irresistably 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  was  taken  by 
her  mother  to  a  public  meeting.  A  well-known  but  tire- 
some speaker  made  a  long  and  mostly  superfluous  speech, 
which  left  the  audience  exactly  where  it  was  when  he 
began.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  there  was  a  dead 
silence,  and  during  the  pause  the  shrill  voice  of  the  child 
was  heard  calling  out — "Why,  Mamma,  he  has  gone  in  at 
the  hole  he  came  out  of !  "  f 

I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  try  your  patience  any 
farther  by  discussing   such   platitudes, — platitudes  which 

*  Someone,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Plowden,  the  London  Police  Magistrate, 
quite  truthfully  held  out  to  an  offender,  as  a  reward  for  future  good  be- 
haviour, the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  an  approving  conscience, — 
the  greatest  of  all  luxuries. 

+  I  have  not  forgotten  Omar  Khaiyam's  famous  passage  in  which  he  gives 
his  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  and  uses  much  the  same  metaphor. 
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would  probably  make  an  Eskimo  burst  out  laughing  if  he 
could  hear  us  discussing  them,  while  possibly  even  a  well- 
bred  chimpanzee  might  not  be  able  to  suppress  something 
resembling  a  smile  if  he  could  understand  that  we  were 
seriously  debating  how  to  teach  morality  to  persons  devoid 
of  moral  instinct  and  deaf  to  reason. 

But,  putting  aside  the  obvious  cases,  there  certainly 
are  instances  of  moral  rules  or  customs  which  require 
explanation  before  we  can  decide  whether  or  not  they  are 
rational  and  therefore  beneficial.  Take,  for  example,  the 
practice  of  showing  special  consideration  for  women  in 
various  ways, — how  far  is  this  rational?  The  answer  is 
that  such  consideration  can  only  be  justified  upon  physical 
or  medical  grounds.  The  physical  construction  of  a 
woman's  chest,  for  instance,  puts  her  at  a  disadvantage 
in  any  place  where  there  is  bumping,  crowding  or 
crushing,  and  so  it  is  right  to  be  specially  careful  and 
considerate  towards  women  in  such  circumstances.  So 
again,  for  example,  in  a  tramcar,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
wise  and  thoughtful  for  a  man  to  offer  a  woman  his  seat, 
since  for  various  medical  reasons  it  is  often  highly  unde- 
sirable for  women  to  be  kept  standing.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  a  large  red-cheeked  girl  with  a  hockey-stick  or 
a  bag  of  golf-clubs,  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  and 
even  absurd  for  a  man  to  offer  her  his  seat.  But  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  men  taking  off  their  hats  to 
women, — is  it  rational  or  not?  Should  it  be  taught  or 
should  it  not?  This  question  can  only  be  answered 
historically,  namely,  that  in  former  times  in  England,  as 
still  is  the  rule  on  the  Continent,  men  took  off  their  hats 
to  all  their  friends,  male  as  well  as  female.  Here  in 
England  men  have  ceased  (except  in  special  circumstances) 
to  take  off  their  hats  to  their  male  friends,  but  the  practice 
still  survives  when  female  friends   are   met.      It   cannot 
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therefore  be  justified,  unless  men  are  prepared  to  return 
to  the  old  usage  of  taking  off  their  hats  to  their  male 
friends.  Moreover  the  practice,  if  confined  to  the  case  of 
women,  is  objectionable  because  it  is  only  too  likely  to 
lead  (if  it  has  not  already  led)  to  a  general  idea  that  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  apart  altogether  from  physics, 
women  are  entitled  to  greater  respect  than  men,  which  is 
of  course  absurd.  Women  should  have  no  special  privi- 
leges beyond  those  which  are  justifiable  on  physical  and 
medical  grounds,  and  the  reasons  for  these  should  always 
be  taught,  especially  to  girls,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  possessed  by  some  conceited  idea  of  their  own 
superior  merit  and  dignity.  The  whole  question  is  of  some 
importance,  since  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  idea  is  very 
widely  prevalent  that  women  are  entitled  to  demand  a 
kind  of  unreasoning  homage  and  deference  from  men,  and 
are  not  under  any  obligation  to  show  even  civility  in 
return.  A  lamentable  result  of  this  pernicious  error  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  United  States,  where  the  women,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  men's  mistaken  idea,  and  continually 
trading  upon  it,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  a 
miserable  condition  of  subordination. 

The  above  is  a  casual  example  of  the  rational  manner 
in  which  social  morality  may  be  simplified  and  cleared 
up, — in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  Roman  jurists 
worked  out  the  principles  of  legal  morality.  The  same 
method  is  readily  applicable  to  commercial  morality,  which 
is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  ordinary  morality  applied  to 
business.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  member  of  a 
trading  association  who  has  bound  himself  not  to  work  for 
less  than  a  certain  wage  or  commission,  and  who  never- 
theless does  work  for  less,  and  so  steals  business  in  the 
most  mean  and  contemptible  manner  from  his  competitors. 
Now  if  anything  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  com- 
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munity,  it  is  truthfulness,  fair  play,  and  the  keeping  of 
promises.  There  is  said  to  be  honour  even  among  thieves. 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  such  a  man  as  we  have 
imagined  ?  The  answer  is  that  his  conduct  is  almost  as 
vile  and  bad  as  it  is  possible  for  any  conduct  to  be,  and 
that  a  primitive  tribe  would  probably  put  such  a  man  to 
death  at  once,  as  being  wholly  unfit  to  live,  being  an 
obvious  danger  and  disgrace  to  the  community.  A  more 
difficult  problem  presents  itself  where  a  business-man  has 
what  is  called  'exclusive  information,'  and  then  deals  with 
a  man  who  has  not  that  information  and  who  accordingly 
falls  into  a  trap.  Now  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
business-men  to  keep  perpetually  asking  every  one  with 
whom  they  deal  whether  they  have  heard  of  this  informa- 
tion or  of  that,  before  making  a  bargain ;  but  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  is  always  wrong  for  a  man  to  make 
a  bargain  ahen  he  /s  sure  that  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
dealing  is  not  aware  of  certain  facts  which,  if  known  to 
him,  would  be  fatal  to  the  completion  of  the  bargain.  A 
classical  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  well- 
known  firm  long  ago  which  obtained,  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  exclusive  information  of  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  then,  before  anyone  else  had  the 
news,  bought  English  securities  largely  '  for  the  rise.' 
This  was  in  effect  '  betting  on  a  certainty,'  which  is  a 
practice  (I  believe)  condemned  even  by  '  horsy '  people. 
It  was  obviously  a  deceit,  and  probably  illegal,  though 
I  have  never  heard  that  anyone  refused  to  carry  out 
the  bargains  which  had  been  made  with  the  firm  in 
question. 

As  a  general  rule  the  application  of  the  question  "  How 
would  you  like  it  done  to  yourself?"  is  sufficient  to  settle 
these  moral  problems,  being  in  fact  the  test  offered  by  the 
precept  "Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,"  which  has  been 
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put  forward  by  many  moral  teachers  in  slightly  varying 
forms.  This  test,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  as  for 
example  where  an  act  is  in  question  which  is  clearly 
wrong,  but  which  the  doer  would  by  no  means  resent  if 
done  to  himself.  Suppose,  for  instance,  as  often  happens, 
that  a  man  *  treats '  another  to  intoxicating  drink  until  he 
is  drunk.  This  is  clearly  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  *  treater '  would  have  no  objection  to  submitting  to 
the  treatment  himself.  The  real  and  ultimate  test  is 
whether  such  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
community  or  of  the  species,  which  of  course  it  obviously 
is. 

The  above  examples,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  morality  may  be  taught 
by  the  application  of  rational  principles.*  I  do  not  of 
course  pretend  that  such  a  method  is  practicable  in  the 
case  of  the  very  young.  At  first,  in  childhood,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  work  upon  the  moral  instinct  (miscalled 
*  conscience  ' )  which  is  found  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
almost  all  children  that  have  not  been  spoiled  by  their 
parents  or  by  the  servants  upon  whose  shoulders  modern 
parents  have  thrown  practically  the  whole  of  their  duties. 
A  spoiled  child  is  indeed  largely  ruined  in  character,  and 
presents  almost  the  worst  possible  raw  material  for  moral 
teaching, — except  perhaps  those  children  who  are  early 
marked  dow^n  as  naturally  selfish,  and  therefore  devoid  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  primitive  moral  instinct  so  often  referred 
to  above.  These  disgusting  specimens  ought  perhaps  to 
be  noted  on  a  register,  and  a  watch  kept  on  their  move- 

*  In  an  article  {Times,  29  Dec,  1906,  p.  14)  on  "  Discipline  in  Public 
School  Education,"  by  J.  L.  Paton,  High  Master  of  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School,  this  passage  occurs : — "  A  rule  must  be  made  which  shall  be 
binding  on  all;  the  good  of  the  whole  must  become  the  rule  of  each.  Boys 
Are  eminently  amenable  to  reasoning  such  as  thisr  They  like  to  understand 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  life,  and  will  readily  co-operate  to  enforce 
&  law  of  which  they  see  the  purpose." 
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ments,  as  they  are  nearly  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  a 
nuisance,  if  not  a  positive  danger  to  the  community.  All 
that  can  be  done  with  them  is  to  give  them  a  much  more 
thorough  moral  training,  and  much  more  practice  in 
morals,  than  is  necessary  with  well  disposed  children,  and 
to  continue  carefully  that  moral  teaching  when  an  age  is 
reached  at  which  principles  can  be  understood.  An  essen- 
tial part  of  moral  teaching  at  this  stage  would  be  the 
history  of  morality,  which  would  explain  to  the  novice  the 
basis  of  conduct  better  than  any  quantity  of  ethical 
preachments  and  analytical  treatises.  Such  an  historical 
course  would  probably  make  even  a  naturally  selfish  pupil 
ashamed  to  fall  beneath  the  standard  of  so-called  '  savages.' 
In  all  stages  of  moral  training,  fables  and  stories,  such  as- 
those  of  iEsop  and  La  Fontaine,  are  of  the  greatest  use. 
La  Fontaine  truly  says — 

Une  morale  nue  apporte  de  I'ennui; 

Le  conte  fait  passer  le  precepte  avec  lui. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  moral  teaching  adopted  in 
classical  times,  and  still  largely  in  use  (for  examination 
purposes  only)  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  namely 
the  study  of  the  treatises  of  those  whom  we  may 
summarily  term  'the  philosophers,' — I  must  frankly 
confess  that  I  do  not  consider  that  the  subjects  of  study, 
namely  the  treatises  in  question,  are  of  much  practical 
use  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Here  and  there  one 
comes  across  an  occasional  oasis  of  refreshing  common- 
sense  hidden  away  in  vast  deserts  of  barren  dialectics. 
In  Plato's  Republic,  for  instance,  there  are  several  in- 
genious notions  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
would-be  social  reformers.  And  in  Aristotle's  ethical 
writings,  amidst  a  great  quantity  of  mere  talk,  some  gems 
are   to   be   found,  such   as   his   theory  of   the  avoidance 
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of   extremes,    well-known   as   the   doctrine   of   the  golden 
mennr' 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  found  the  reading  of  the 
ethical  works  of  the  philosophers,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  extremely  tiresome,  and  on  the  whole  unprolitahle. 
Their  authors  deal  mainly  with  logomachies,  abstractions, 
and  dialectics,  and  almost  all  of  them  relapse  finally  into 
a  state  of  theological  coma.  Not  one  of  them  has  anj^  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  the  historical  or  anthropo- 
logical method,  which  has  indeed  arisen  practically  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  revolutionised  all  systems  of 
knowledge  that  relate  to  human  institutions,  laws  and 
customs,  as  well  as  to  deeper  questions  such  as  the  human 
character  and  moral  equipment.  It  never  occurred  to  the 
philosophers  f  that  the  primitive  or  *  savage '  races  which 
they  saw  in  various  places,  represented  stages  of  civilis- 
ation through  which  their  own  ancestors  had  passed,  and 
that  the  principles  of  our  present  civilisation  cannot  he 
understood  without  reference  to  those  earlier  stages.  They 
employed,  in  short,  the  analytical  instead  of  the  historical 
method  in  their  investigations,  and  naturally  the  results 
which  they  produced  were  relatively  meagre,  unconvincing, 
and  not  by  any  means  always  trustworthy.  More  than 
once  it  has  seemed  to  me,  on  finishing  the  reading  of  an 
ethical  treatise,  that  the  author  himself  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  that  he  was 
more  or  less  acutely  conscious  of  having  missed  the  mark 

'  Aristotle's  Niconiachean  Ethics  can  now  be  purchased  for  a  shilling 
<Rontledge).  If  the  reader's  appetite  asks  for  more,  he  can  proceed  to  T. 
Marshall's  large  book  entitled  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Conduct,  9As.  (Unwin) 
190G,  in  which  the  author  attempts  "to  present  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  a  read- 
able shape."  In  some  respects  Aristotle's  doctrines  are  revolting,  as  for 
example  his  denial  of  justice  to  childrfn  as  against  their  father  {Nic.  Eth. 
V.  10),  a  point  slurred  over  bj-  Marshall  (pp.  488-9). 

1 1  except  Herbert  Spencer  to  some  extent,  though  even  he  did  not  make 
anything  like  an  adequate  use  of  anthropology  in  his  writings  on  ethics. 
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ut  which  he  was  aiming.  On  the  whole  one  is  ahuosfc 
tempted  to  forgive  that  shocking  bore  Socrates  on  account 
of  a  remark  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  namely, 
that  he  was  better  pleased  with  the  tradesmen  and  artisans 
than  with  the  philosophers,  because  the  former  at  any  rate 
understood  their  business,  while  the  latter  did  not.  * 

The  Christian*  Emperor  Justinian  shut  up  and  abol- 
ished the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  the  year 
529  A.D.,f  a  date  which  may  conveniently  be  taken  as 
marking  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  between  the  ancient 
2)hilosophy  and  the  new  theology.  Henceforward  the 
discussion  of  moral  questions  was  monopolised  by  the 
theologians.  It  would  perhaps  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
discussion  of  moral  philosophy  ceased  altogether,  and  was 
replaced  by  discussions  of  theological  viinvtire,  often  of  the 
most  trivial  and  indeed  unintelligible  kind,  the  disputants 
showing  on  many  occasions  the  most  unedifying  cruelty 
and  ferocity  towards  one  another.  Beyond  question  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that,  throughout  her  long  history,  the 
Christian  Church's  moral  reputation  has  been  terribly 
marred  by  wholesale  massacres  on  account  of  religion,  by 
tortures  and  burning  of  dissentients,  by  persecutions  of 
scientific  discoverers,  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  Church,  by  two  official  forgeries,  un- 
paralleled for  magnitude  and  audacity  in  the  world's 
history.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  forged  '  Donation  of 
Constantino '  1  and  to  the  forged  '  Decretals  of  Isidore,'  by 

*  Plato's  Dialogues,  tr.  by  Jowett,  i.  354. 

i  Gibbon,  ch.  xl. 

I  The  forged  Donation  is  usually  considered  to'have  been  made  about  th^ 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  For  a  translation  of  it,  see  E.  F.  Henderson's 
Sfdi-ct  Historical  Documrnts  of  the  Middle  Ages  (lb92)  pp.  319  Arc,  and  his 
cojument  on  pp.  2o9-70.  See  also  the  Ejiglish  Historical  Bcvieiv  ix.  625  sqq., 
and  X.  86-7,  and  Hincinar,  in  Ca/dtalaria  Begum  Francorum  (Monum.  Germ. 
Hist.)  ii.  522,  and  Dante's  Inferno,  canto  xix.  On  the  whole  subject  see 
Boman  Ecclesiastical  Forgeries,  hy  Anglicanus  [Rev.  D.  Morris],  Liverpool 
(Walmsley)  1877. 
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means  of  which  forgeries  the  Western  Church  successfully 
deceived  the  ignorant  people  of  that  time  and  obtained 
immense  power  in  Europe,  part  of  which  power  is  still 
retained  even  at  the  present  day.  Add  to  this  that  for  a 
long  time  past  Christians  have  been  hopelessly  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  sects,  hardly  any  two  of  which  are  able 
to  agree  upon  even  the  most  elementary  articles  of  their 
teachmg,  while  the  acrimony  with  which  their  various 
disputes  were  and  are  conducted  has  given  birth  to  the 
special  term  odium  thfolofficnni.  Truly  the  impartial  critic 
is  driven  to  observe  that  these  self-constituted  teachers  of 
morality  come  before  us  with  very  strange  credentials. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  what  is  it  that  these  theologians 
teach,  or  rather  taiu/htf  respecting  morals,  for  at  the 
present  time  the  more  liberal-minded  among  the  theo- 
logians are  disposed  to  pass  lightly  over  the  more 
objectionable  parts  of  the  theological  method  of  moral 
teaching,  and  to  admit  reason  more  and  more  into  their 
discourses?  But,  broadly  speaking,  the  essentials  of  the 
moral  teaching  which  the  more  conservative  and  orthodox 
theologians  still  maintain  are  practically  these  - 

( 1 )  That  man  is  naturally  bad,  (at  any  rate  since  his 
so-called  ^'fall"). 

(2)  That  unless  he  adopts  certain  theological  dogmas, 
and  (this  alone  is  not  sufficient)  abstains  from  evil  acts, 
he  will  after  death  be  subjected  to  horrible  and  endless 
tortures. 

(3)  That  if  he  behaves  as  the  theologians  direct,  and 
accepts  their  doctrines,  ho  will,  after  death,  be  rewarded 
with  a  pleasurable  existence. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that,  for  our  purposes,  the 
three  heads  just  mentioned  may  be  taken,  luutatU 
iuntandis,  as  also  containing  the  essence  of  the  Moham- 
medan moral  teaching,  and  that  accordingly  most  of  the 
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subsequent    remarks   will    apply   to    Mohammedan   theo- 
logians also/' 

AVell,  the  reply  or  rather  the  criticism  which  the 
anthropologist  and  rationalist  has  to  offer  in  respect  of  the 
three  heads,  is  as  follows — 

(1)  That  man  is  not  naturally  bad  but  good,  and  that 
with  comparatively  rare  exceptions  there  is  a  strong  moral 
instinct  in  human  beings,  which  is  commonly  but  in- 
accurately called  conscience,  and  that  all  the  moral 
principles  taught  by  the  theologians,  which  are  of  any  real 
value,  are  still  found  in  full  vigour  in  primitive  com- 
munities, as  Wallace  says  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

(2)  &  (3)  That,  putting  on  one  side  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  theological  doctrines,  and  also  the 
question  of  the  probability  or  improbability  of  a  man's 
continuing  to  live  after  he  is  dead,t  the  theological  method 
of  moral  teaching  would  appear  to  be  fundamentally 
mercenary  and  selfish,  being  a  matter  of  personal  rewards 
or  personal  punishments,  and  that  the  idea  of  perpetual 
tortures  after  death  is  absolutely  barbarous  and  revolting, 
amounting  to  mere  terrorism  and  cruelty.  I  I  am  anxious 
to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  weak  point  in  theological 

*  Seidell's  amusing  distinction  must  howevei-  be  kept  in  mind — ''The 
Turks  tell  their  people  of  a  Heaven  where  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure,  but  of 
a  Hell  where  they  shall  suffer  they  do  not  know  what.  The  Christians  quite 
invert  this  order;  they  tell  us  of  a  Hell  where  we  shall  feel  sensible  pain, 
but  of  a  Heaven  where  we  shall  enjoy  we  cannot  tell  what." — Table  Talk, 
ed.  S.  H.  Reynolds  (Oxford,  1892)  p.  35. 

i  "  Quae  ista  dementia  est,  iterari  vitam  morte." — Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  56. 

I  If  any  modern  nation  were  to  make  use  of  punishments  such  as  those 
stated  by  theologians  to  be  employed  in  Hell,  what  a  tremendous  outcry 
there  would  be.  See  Traditional  Aspects  of  Hell  {Ancient  and  Modern), 
by  James  Mew,  with  79  illustrations  from  original  sources  (Sonnenschein) 
1903.  It  is  distinctly  encouraging  however  to  find  that  theologians  are 
gradually  becoming  ashamed  of  Hell,  and  that  if  they  are  obliged  to  mention 
it  at  all,  they  prefer  the  more  delicate  term  Hades.  For  example,  in  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury  for  29th  October,  1906,  there  is  a  report 
of  a  sermon  at  Hhyl,  of  which  the  subject  was — "  Shall  Britain  go  down  to 
Hades?" 
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moral  teaching,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  the  above 
criticism,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  undeserved,  I  will  read  a 
passage  from  a  work  authoritatively  issued  by  a  certain 
Church, — it  matters  not  which,— as  part  of  a  series  of 
Books  for  Children  and  Young  Persons.  And  before  I 
begin,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  have  patience  and  to  control 
your  very  natural  indignation,  as  I  shall  have  to  control 
mine,  and  to  remember  that  I  am  reading  the  passage 
merely  as  a  horrible  example  of  what  some  ultra-orthodox 
theologians  think  a  proper  way  of  teaching  morality  to 
children  and  young  persons.  The  book  is  entitled — A 
Siijht  of  Hell,  and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  ita 
contents. 

Little  child,  if  you  go  to  Hell  there  will  be  a  devil  at  your  side  to 
strike  you.  He  will  go  on  striking  you  every  minute  for  ever  and 
ever  without  stopping.  The  first  stroke  will  make  your  body  as  bad 
as  the  body  of  Job,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  sores  and  ulcers. 
The  second  stroke  will  make  your  body  twice  as  bad  as  the  body  of 
Job.  The  third  stroke  will  make  your  body  three  times  as  bad  as 
the  body  of  Job.  The  fourth  stroke  will  make  your  body  four  times 
as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  How,  then,  will  your  body  be  after  the 
devil  has  been  striking  it  every  moment  for  a  hundred  millions  of 
years  without  stopping  ?  .  .  .  Come  into  this  room.  You  see  it 
is  very  small.  But  Eee  in  the  midst  of  it  there  is  a  girl,  perhaps 
about  eighteen  years  old.  What  a  terrible  dress  she  has  on — her 
dress  is  made  of  fire  !  On  her  head  she  wears  a  bonnet  of  fire.  It 
is  pressed  down  all  over  her  head  ;  it  burns  her  head  ;  it  burns  into 
the  skin;  it  scorches  the  bone  of  the  skull  and  makes  it  smoke. 
The  red-hot  fiery  heat  goes  into  the  brain  and  melts  it.  .  .  .  You 
do  not,  perhaps,  like  a  headache.  Think  what  a  headache  that  girl 
must  have.  But  see  more.  She  is  wrapped  up  in  flames,  for  her 
frock  is  on  fire.  If  she  were  on  earth  she  would  be  burned  to  a 
cinder  in  a  moment.  But  she  is  in  Hell,  where  fire  burns  every- 
thing, but  burns  nothing  away.  There  she  stands  burning  and 
scorched  ;  there  she  will  stand  forever  burning  and  scorched.  .  .  . 
But  listen,  there  is  a  sound  like  that  of  a  kettle  boiling.  Is  it  really 
a  kettle  which  is  boiling  ?     No.     Then  what  is  it  ?     Hear  what  it  is.- 
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The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  veins  of  that  boy.     The  brain  is 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head."= 

You  will  perhaps  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  are  worse  things  still  in  that  book.f  What  do 
jou  think  ?  Are  such  methods  as  theae  desirable  in 
teaching  morality  to  ''children  and  young  persons?"  If 
you  found  such  doctrines  being  taught  by  the  priests  of  a 
so-called  "  savage "  tribe,  would  you  not  say  that  they 
were  utterly  detestable  and  abominable  ?  + 

It  would  perhaps  be  going  a  little  too  far  to  assert  that 
in  this  country  moral  teaching  is  still  entirely  in  theo- 
logical hands,  but  virtually  it  is  so,  and  of  rational  moral 
teaching  there  is  very  little  indeed,  except  perhaps  on 
sanitary  matters,  which  are  of  course  a  very  important 
part  of  morality.  What  is  required  is  that  practical  ethics, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  expression,  should  be  taught 

*A  Sight  of  Hell,  by  the  Rev.  Father  John  Joseph  Furniss,  C.SS.R., 
printed  per?7iissu  siipei-iorum  and  quoted  at  length  in  W.  R.  Greg's 
Enigmas  of  Life  (1872),  pp.  251-3.  Why  the  name  of  this  noteworthy 
writer  is  not  included  in  the  great  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  especially  as  the  selection  of  the  names  from  'A'  to 
'  M '  was  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as 
Father  Furniss.  An  account  of  him  (1809-65)  will  however  be  found  in  the 
Supplement  to  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.  If  one  may  be  forgiven 
the  pun,  it  might  be  said  that  the  reverend  author's  name,  with  a  slight 
variation  in  the  spelling,  is  singularly  appropriate. 

t  For  example,  the  account  of  the  baby  in  the  oven,  beating  on  the  door 
with  its  little  hands.  When  compared  with  such  horrors,  the  efforts  of 
Dante  in  his  Inferno  seem  merely  nasty  puerilities. 

\  I  have  taken,  it  is  true,  an  extreme  case ;  but  no  really  orthodox 
theologian  can  deny  that  such  teaching,  though  perhaps  '  imprudent,'  is  quite 
correct  in  point  of  doctrine.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  as  regards  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  Lord  Westbury's  decision 
in  the  famous  Essays  and  Reviews  case,  belief  in  perpetual  torments  for  the 
wicked  after  death  is  not  essential  to  orthodoxy.  It  was  this  judgment  that 
caused  some  wag  to  compile  an  epitaph  for  Lord  Westburj-,  in  which  the 
following  sentence  occurred : — "  Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  in 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  dismissed  Hell  with  costs," 
&c.  (Nash's  Life  of  Lord  Westbury,  ii,  78).  For  the  judgment,  delivered  on 
8  Feb.  1864,  see  Six  Privy  Council  Judgments,  ed.  by  W.  G.  Brooke  (1872), 
pp.  100-2.  As  a  prominent  land-mark  in  the  progress  of  moral  ideas,  the 
judgment  is  highly  Bignificant. 
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as  a  subject  absolutely  distinct  from  theology.  There 
is  no  essential  connection  whatever  between  the  two. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  numerous  modern  philo- 
sophers to  construct  S3'steras  of  ethics,  and  a  good 
summary  of  them  will  be  found  in  Sidgwick's  History  of 
Ethics,  and  an  example  in  his  own  Methods  of  Ethics.* 

But,  from  a  rational  and  scientific  standpoint,  all  these 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  Utilitarianism,  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  unsatisfactory,  because  they  en- 
deavour to  base  morality  almost  entirely  upon  personal 
considerations,  without  reference  to  the  conclusive  require- 
ments of  the  community  or  species,  and  because  they 
(including  the  Utilitarians)  are  quite  unable  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  existence  of  the  '"conscience,"  more 
properly  called  '*  moral  instinct,"  which  I  have  dwelt  upon 
at  such  length  above.  No  doubt,  upon  purely  personal 
grounds  the  greater  part  of  all  essential  moral  principles 
can  be  justified,  but  this  process  involves  the  use  of  the 
analytical  method,  which  by  itself  is  neither  satisfactory 
nor  convincing,  an  infinitely  better  basis  being  provided 
by  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of  morals  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution  and  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity or  species. 

The  purely  rational  treatment  of  morality,  that  is  from 
itiii  utilitarian  standpoint,!  seems  to  have  been  first  publicly 
put  forward  in  this  country  by  that  universal  genius 
Joseph  Priestley.     In  1768  he  wrote  : — 

*  I  have  also  found  much  useful  information  in  Wundt's  Ethical  Systems 
(Sonnenschein)  1906. 

t  John  Stuart  Mill  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  this  term  in 
connection  with  morals  (see  his  Utilitarianism,  12th  ed.,  p.  9  note).  The 
word  in  question  is  commonly  misunderstood  to  refer  to  solely  personal  or 
selfish  motives,  whereas  of  course  its  principal  concern  is  with  the  public 
welfare.  So  far  has  this  unfortunate  misconception  gone,  that '  utilitarian  ' 
is  now  (among  the  half-educated)  almost  a  term  of  abuse.  Yet  even  Plato, 
ages  ago,  identified  goodness  with  utility  {Bepub.  v,  437  B). 
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All  people  live  in  society  for  their  mutual  advantage  ;  so  that  the 
good  and  liappiness  of  the  members, — that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
members, — of  any  State,  is  the  great  standard  by  which  everything 
relating  to  that  State  must  finally  be  determined.  ...  I  own  it 
is  rather  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  this  great  object  of  all  govern- 
ment should  have  been  so  little  insisted  on  by  our  great  writers  who 
have  treated  of  this  subject,  and  that  more  use  hath  not  been  made 
of  it.  .  .  .  It  has  often  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  in  dis- 
coursing on  the  first  principles  of  Society.  * 

Still  more  clearly,  if  possible,  wrote  William  Paley  in 
1785- 

Actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  to  promote 
happiness.  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any 
moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it.  .  .  .  The 
criterion  of  right  is  utility.  .  .  .  There  is  one  end  of  civil 
government  peculiar  to  a  good  constitution,  namely  the  happiness 
of  its  subjects,  f 

But  Paley's  work  was  largely  spoiled,  from  a  rational 
point  of  view,  by  frequent  and  wholly  unnecessary  digres- 
sions into  theology.  From  this  defect  the  treatises  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  chief  of  the  Utilitarian  school,  are 
entirely  free.  Acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Priestley 
for  his  main  idea,  he  was  never  weary  of  insisting  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  should  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  morals  and  legislation.  J 

*  An  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government  (1768),  §2:  2nd  ed,, 
1771.  The  fact  that  individual  happiness,  combined  with  the  public 
welfare,  was  the  only  proper  and  ultimate  object  of  laws  and  morals,  had  of 
course  been  emphasised  long  ago  by  Aristotle  {Nic.  Etli.  i,  4  and  v,  2). 
But  since  Aristotle's  time,  common-sense  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
theological  deluge. 

t  The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ,  ed.  of  1821,  pp.  46, 
47,  and  360. 

Jin  several  places  Bentham  states  that  he  obtained  this  idea  from 
Priestley  (Bentham's  Works,  vol.  10,  pp.  46,  79,  561,  567,  &c.).  But  in  one 
passage  ( Works,  vol.  10,  p.  142)  he  says  that  he  got  it  either  from  Priestley  or 
from  Beccaria.  And  in  the  English  translation  of  Beccaria  of  1767  the  actual 
expression  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  does  occur  on 
page  2.     See  also  Leslie  Stephen's  English  Ulilitarians,  i,  178  note. 
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In  SO  far  as  the  guidance  of  legislation  is  concerned, 
Bentham's  success  has  been  very  great,  especially  as 
regards  the  penal  systems  of  all  civilised  countries,  which, 
until  his  writings  appeared,  were  framed  upon  no  settled 
principle  at  all,  except  that  of  bloodthirsty  ferocity— if 
that  can  be  called  a  principle.  Bentham  worked  out  in 
the  most  thorough  manner  the  reasons  and  best  forms 
of  punishments  for  offences,  even  to  the  extent  of  over- 
refinement  and  hair-splitting.  The  general  result,  how- 
ever, of  his  labours,  was  that  the  punishments  in  use  by  all 
European  nations, — against  the  barbarities  of  which  the 
theologians  of  the  time  had  raised  no  protest,* — were 
placed  upon  a  rational,  merciful,  and  sensible  basis, — at 
any  rate  to  some  extent.  In  this  respect  Bentham  con- 
tinued the  work  performed  by  the  ancient  Roman  jurists, 
who  never  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
the  principles  of  penal  law. 

But  in  the  matter  of  morals  the  influence  of  Bentham 
has  been  less  important.  He  made  no  attempt  (so  far  as 
I  am  aware)  to  explain  what  "conscience"  is,  and  he  was 
of  course  unacquainted  with  the  historical  and  anthropo- 
logical method  of  investigating  morals,  by  which  so  much 
that  was  obscure  in  now  made  clear.  His  ethical  work 
was  too  severely  analytical  and  logical  in  form  to  become 

*  The  punishments  and  tortures  used  by  the  theologians  were,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  remarkable  for  their  cruelty.  The  first  to  protest  against  the  in- 
humanity and  stupidity  of  the  European  penal  systems  was  Cesare  Beccaria, 
an  Italian  layman,  aged  only  twenty-six,  whose  work  Dei  Delitti  e  delle 
Pene  appeared  in  1764,  and  liad  an  enormous  effect.  The  theologians,  of 
coxirse,  were  hostile  to  his  proposed  reforms,  and  if  he  had  not  had  influential 
friends,  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  put  to  death ;  see  the 
translation  of  Beccaria's  Crimes  and  Punishmenis  by  J.  A.  Farrer  (1880) 
pp.  15,  (tc.  To  a  very  great  extent  Beccaria  prepared  the  nations  of  Europe 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  penal  principles  elaborated  by  Bentham.  Even  so 
recenth-  as  30  May,  1810,  no  less  than  seven  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted 
against  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  the  offence  of  stealing  goods 
of  the  value  of  five  shillings  from  a  shop  {Life  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  ii,  325). 
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popular,  and  also,  in  his  day,  the  theological  influence  was 
far  too  strong  for  utilitarian  and  rational  ideas  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  any  considerable  hold  upon  the  teachers  of 
ethics. 

Our  task,  and  the  task  of  the  generations  which  will 
follow  us,  is  to  continue  the  rationalising  of  Bentham 
in  respect  of  morality,  making  use  not  only  of  the  old 
analytical  methods,  but  also  of  the  new  principles  revealed 
to  us  by  the  science  of  anthropology.  Put  shortly,  the 
means  available  for  procuring  morality  and  happiness  for 
the  citizens  of  any  State,  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

(1)  The  intellect;  reasons  being  given  showing  that 
truly  moral  conduct  is  the  wisest  course,  and  that  good 
behaviour  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  community. 

(2)  Inherited  inclination  ;  namely  "  conscience,"  more 
properly  called  "moral  instinct,"  which  makes  miserable 
those  guilty  of  anti-social  acts ;  also  "  sympathy "  or 
"  compassion "  (likewise  instinctive)  which  restrains  the 
commission  of  such  acts. 

(3)  Acquired  inclination  ;  by  good  training  or  ''  bring- 
ing up,"  that  is,  by  practising  morals  until  good  behaviour 
becomes  a  habit.  Of  course  such  training  is  an  impossi- 
bility without  good  environment,  proper  houses,  food  and 
clothes. 

(4)  Public  opinion ;  which  inflicts  very  serious  incon- 
veniences upon  those  guilty  of  anti-social  acts. 

(5)  Physical  compulsion ;  to  be  used  only  in  the  case 
of  determin^ed  criminals,  lunatics,  dipsomaniacs  and  the 
like. 

Over  the  entire  system,  as  I  have  often  said,  we  can 
now,  thanks  to  anthropology  and  comparative  ethics, 
throw  the  strong  light  of  history,  showing  how  our 
present  moraUty  has  originated,  what  parts  of  it  are  useful, 
what  parts  of  it  are  useless  survivals  of  ancient  practices 
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which  once  had  a  reason  for  existence,  and  in  what 
direction,  judging  hy  the  past,  our  present  morality  is 
likely  to  develop.  We  must  be  ready  to  accept  knowledge 
and  instruction  from  all  sources  and  all  races,  and  to  take 
note,  for  example,  of  the  unequalled  honesty  of  Chinese 
merchants,"'  and  of  •  the  unequalled  bravery,  temperance 
and  public  spirit  of  the  Japanese. 

But,  above  all,  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  good 
reasons  for  every  moral  rule»  and,  if  good  reasons  cannot 
be  found  for  a  rule,  to  reject  that  rule  forthwith.! 

The  absence  of  reasons  is  the  great  defect  in  almost  all 
educational  works  dealing  with  morality.  Indeed  there 
seems  to  prevail  a  curious  sort  of  half-formed  idea  that  to 
give  reasons  for  a  moral  rule  is  to  make  it  at  once  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  repulsive.  No  doubt  there  is  something  in  this 
if  the  reasons  given  are  purely  selfish ^  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  best  reasons  for  morality  are  the  requirements  of 
public  policy  and  of  social  life,  which  are  unselfish  reasons 
and  are  therefore  (or  ought  to  be)  wholly  unobjectionable 
even  to  the  most  conscientiously  altruistic  person. 

A  great  improvement,  however,  is  discernible  in 
modern  literature  (other  than  theological)  dealing  with 
moral  teaching,  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  mentioned 

*  Tlie  following  striking  testimony  was  given  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Liverpool  on  8  Feb.,  1901  by  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Whitehead,  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Hong  Kong,  upon  The  Expansion  of  Trade  with 
China  :— "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  commercial  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  British  banking  institution  which  I  have 
represented  at  Hong  Kong  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  has  carried  out 
business  amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  with  its  Chinese 
constituents  without  sustaining  any  loss  thereby.  Whether  this  honesty  has 
its  origin  in  mere  prudence,  or  springs  from  a  conviction  of  right,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  word  of  a  Chinese 
merchant  is  as  good  as  his  bond." — Liverpool  Daily  Post,  9  Feb.,  1901,  p.  2. 

+  Every  restriction  which  is  of  no  use,  is  simply  a  public  nuisance.  The 
ideal  govermeut  would  allow  the  maximum  amount  of  individual  liberty 
compatible  with  the  public  welfare.  Thus  the  request — "  Please  govern  me 
as  little  as  possible  "  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 
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below.  •  In  all  of  these  works,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
tlie  right  of  the  pupil  to  demand  the  reasons  for  what  he  is 
being  taught,  is  recognised,  which  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 
Moreover  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  all-important 
matter  of  tracing  the  origin  of  our  various  moral  ideas,  for 
quite  recently  there  has  been  published  the  first  volume  of 
Westermarck's  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas, 
though,  like  his  History  of  Human  Marriage,  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  useful  mainly  as  a  quarry  for  facts,  rather  than 
as  a  storehouse  of  guiding  principles  or  explanations. 

In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best  and  most  helpful  book, 
as  explaining  and  illustrating  not  only  the  history  of  but 
also  the  reasons  for  morality,  is  the  admirable  work  of 
Prince  Kropotkin,  namely  Mutual  Aid,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  several  times.  It  is  a  strong  thing  to  say, 
but  I  mean  every  word  of  it, — if  ever  there  was  a  book 
the  reading  of   which  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all 

*  The  Moral  Instruction  League,  of  15  Buckingham  Street.  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  has  done  miich  useful  work  in  producing  and  circulating 
books,  &c.,  on  rational  moral  teaching.  Several  of  the  following  were  issued 
by  or  for  the  League. — Children's  Booh  of  Moral  Lessons,  first,  second,  and 
third  series,  by  F.  J.  Gould,  (Watts  &  Co.) ;  Life  and  Manners,  by  the 
same  author  (Sonnenschein) ;  A  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons,  by 
A.  J.  Waldegrave  (Sonnenschein) ;  The  Little  Book  of  Health  and  CourtesTj, 
by  P.  A.  Barnett  (Longmans);  The  Laws  of  Every-day  Life,  by  the  Eight 
Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Patriotism  and  Ethics,  by 
J.  G.  Godard  (Grant  Eichards) ;  Ethics,  by  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.  (Jack's 
Scientific  Series), — a  hard-hitting  book;  Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,  by 
Herbert  M.  Thompson,  in  his  Essays  in  Bevolt  (Dent).  The  Cours  de 
Morale,  by  Dr.  L.  Mabilleau  (Hachette,  Paris),  which  is  in  use  in  French 
schools,  seems  to  me  rather  silly  in  places.  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  by  any 
means  satisfied  with  the  much-praised  Livre  de  mes  Fils,  by  M.  Paul 
Doumer  (Vuibert  &  Nony,  Paris,  1906),  in  which  a  greater  appeal  is  made  to 
sentimental  conventions  than  to  reason.  I  omit  to  mention  the  more 
advanced  and  better-known  books,  such  as  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,  &c.  A 
work  which  unfortunately  appeared  too  late  for  it  to  be  made  use  of  in  the 
present  paper,  is — Morals  in  Evolution,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  2  vols.,  21s. 
(Chapman  &  Hall)  1906.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  imagine  that  the 
above  list  of  books  is  by  any  means  exhaustive,  or  that  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  every  conclusion  in  them.  I  have  given  the  list  at  the 
request  of  several  members  of  my  audience. 
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schools,  except  in  schools  for  the  very  young,  this  is  that 
book.  And  as  regards  the  schools* for  the  very  young,  one 
could  not  wish  for  a  better  instructor  than  the  same 
author,  who  may  possibly  be  persuaded  some  day  to  draw 
up  a  really  satisfactory  and  rational  handbook  of  morality 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  children's  schools. 

To  all,  except  theologians,  the  crying  need  for  such  a 
work  is  obvious.  The  theological  manner  of  teaching 
morality  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  distrusted  and 
impracticable.  As  things  are,  the  mass  of  the  people  may 
be  said  to  be  drifting  about  with  little  or  no  rational  guid- 
ance for  their  conduct.  But  as  regards  the  final  result 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  morality  of  the  future  will  be 
a  purely  rational  morality, — the  goodness  or  badness  of 
acts  being  judged  solely  by  their  effects  upon  the  in- 
dividual and  the  community.  All  that  is  rational,  and 
therefore  best,  in  our  present  morality,  will  naturally  be 
preserved.  The  striking  changes  which  will  gradually 
take  place,  some  of  which  I  might  indicate  if  time  per- 
mitted, will  be  rather  in  the  alteration  of  social  institutions 
than  in  the  introduction  of  any  new  principle.  The 
principle  of  the  morality  of  the  future  must  inevitably  be 
the  same  as  that  which  has  underlain  the  morality  of 
primitive  man,  and  all  true  morality  of  subsequent  ages, 
namely  the  principle  of  tha  regulation  of  conduct  in  the 
interest  of  the  species. 

The  principle  will  always  be  the  same.  The  only 
difference  will  assuredly  be  that  this  principle,  instead  of 
being  instinctively  felt  and  groped  after,  will  be  con- 
sciously, deliberately  and  intelligently  expressed  and 
acted  upon.  In  short,  mankind  will  proceed,  in  the 
matter  of  morals,  from  instinct  to  pure  reason. 
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